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Sir, 


F all the important, attractive, and interesting subjects cons 
nected with husbandry, the Economy or Woops is perhags the 
most conspicuous—at least to persons who are not operative agri- 
culturists. Listless and phlegmatic indeed must that man be, 
whether educated in town or eountry, in this or in that profession, 
whom the glittering leaves of a broad-spreading beech, the ma- 
jestic boughs of a ae oak, or the dignity of a towering pine, 

as never invited to halt and admire,—whose mind has never 
been engaged with some of the multifarious topics of ufility or of 
beauty, from the sowing of the acorn to the launching of the 
ship. It is a consideration of this sort which makes me not a- 
shamed of having coupled my name with a hurried and imperfect 
essay in your Magazine * on the subject of Plantations ; although 
I may, on that account, have justly fallen under the imputation 
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of arrogance. I assure you, however, that it is with unfeigned 
submission that I have either said, or now say, any thing con- 
cerning a subject, in which hundreds of your readers must be 
much more versed than I can pretend to be. 

It is astonishing to find, that the planting of trees, in this 
country, should be violently reprobated by so able an authority 
as Mr Arthur Young ; and it is not improbable, that the influence 
of so respectable and intelligent a writer has contributed much 
to its discouragement. ‘That I may record his opinion, the fol- 
lowing extract is given from the * Annals of Agriculture. ’ 

© It seems, at first sight, a little singular, that the conversion 
of the soil to a state of nature, should be esteemed so great an 
improvement, as to call for premiums to reward those who are 
the readiest to take these retrograde steps towards changing the 
corn, cattle, and sheep of Britain, into the savage robe of an A- 
nmierican wilderness. Every acre we have in England, if secure- 
ly enclosed, would, in the process of no long lapse of time, be- 
come a forest: it is the residence of people, with their flocks 
and herds, and prosperity in their train, that proves the destruc- 
tion of all forests. What an odd policy, to be solicitous to 
drive back the natural progress of all that creates wealth, and co- 
ver our lands with those woods which the creation of wealth has 
extirpated! One great reproach of the Venetian government in 
Istria is, that the state is more anxious to preserve the woods 
than the people ; that they have, by severities, driven away the 
inhabitants as animals very noxious to woods, with such succes4,y 
that their aim is answered—the people are gone, and the forests 
flourish. We are anxious for the same effect; but by different 
means. We would not drive away the people; but we would 
occupy those lands with timber which at present produce some 
mutton, and, with the expense of planting, would produce a 
great deal. This is pretty much the same thing; as the way to 
have people is to be able to feed them; and what feod is yielded 
by a well-preserved wood, I am yet to learn ! 

* This fact is so clear, that we may safely accept it for a ma- 
wim,, That the more wood there is in the kingdom, the fewer peo- 
ple there must necessarily be fed on the product of our own soit. 
This is demonstration. 

‘ Ina country circumstanced like this, abounding with the 
greatest commerce and manufactures in the world, and a popu- 
lation increasing rapidly in every quarter ;—in such a country to 
adopt the forest policy—to tread back the steps of national im- 
provement—to bid forests once more breathe their browner horror 
over scenes applicable to the food of mankind—and take the same 
clothing which covered them, when Boadicea drew forth her bar- 
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barians from their bosoms, must seem a strange exertion of mo- 
dern politics. ” 

Now, I can hardly persuade myself that Mc Young was serious 
when he wrote the foregoing doctrine; for, is there any thing in 
it hostile to the utility of plantations, to authorise such a man to 
say, that © this is demonstration?’ ‘The passages quoted, com- 
pared with Mr Young’s usual style of writing, are sufficiently 
declamatory ; and the only argument they contain, seems to be 
a very fallacious and sordid one indeed, namely, that planting 
must be abandoned, because it cuftails the quantity of superfi- 
cies which might be devoted to tillage and pasturage. But sure- 
ly, if there is an argument really meant in this statement, it is a 
mere begging of the question. It assumes, that we cannot en- 
courage planting trees, without clothing the country with the 
* savage robe of an American wilderness.’ But is it possible to 
conceive that this could happen in the ‘9th century, even though 
men should renounce all regatd to profit and emolument? Is it 
likely that planting will exclude the plough from all the untilled 
mountains of Scotland and Wales, and from all the ancultivated 
commons of England? No, Sir; it will be safe to urge every 
argument for the increase of planting, without any danger of its 
going beyond due limits. Mr Young’s argument, therefore, if 
intelligible in hypothesis, is absurd when applied to every proba- 
ble or even possible case. The same argument, moreover, might 
be with equal propriety used against the making of canals and 
roads, two of the greatest means of furthering agricultural im- 
a and productions. These, however, are condemned, 

y Mr Young’s argument, as occupying tetrestrial superficies. 

It is beyond the reach of doubt, that, laying out of view, in 
the first place, considerations of beauty, and, secondly, consider- 
ations of the value of timber itself, wood is of the most benefi- 
cial consequence for the purpose of shelter. It has the effect, 
both mediately and immediately, of improving pasturage, ferti- 
lizing soils, and facilitating the rearing of live stock ; and it seems 
clear, (contrary to the argument of Mr Young), that, under ail 
these heads, on any given extent of ground, wood brings into exist- 
ence a greater quantum of agricultural produce and gain, than if 
no part of such ground were occupied by it. To preve this by 
any detailed illustration, would be superfluous, as the experience 
of every one must convince him of its truch. Chemists have de- 
monstrated, from the laws of the propagation and transmission of 
caloric, that the motion of the air is a great cause of producing, 
or rather of augmenting cold. ‘The more rapid the motion of the 
ait, or, in other words, the higher the wind, and the less inter- 
ruption it meets with in its course, the more quickly are the — 
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ed particles carried off; and the more accelerated the recurrence 
of new strata of air, the less effect will those causes produce by 
which caloric is generated. On these principles, whatever tends 
to arrest the motion of the air, must tend to warm the climate. 
Nothing can serve this purpose better than plantations. And, as 
a proof of it, many situations might be pointed out, which, though 
bleak and barren before the planting of wood, are now, by the 
aid of shelter, covered with verdure and exuberance. 

It is in vain to argue against the benefit of plantations,—with 
respect to Scotland at least. Whoever has had an opportunity of 
surveying the mountainous tracts in the north of that kingdom,— 
tracts of immense extent, not susceptible of tillage, and little ser- 
viceable for pasturage, yet well adapted to the growth of various 
species of timber,—cannot but be persuaded, that aiding the 
efforts of nature to produce wood in such situations, would be 
attended with incalculable benefit to the nation. In the south of 
Scotland, and in England too, although there is almost none of 
the country but what may be pastured, it may be safely said, I 
believe, that, without diminishing the quantity of mutton and 
beef, a much greater quantity of wood than there is at present 
might be raised, to the great ornament of the country, and pro- 
fit of the landed interest. Deprecating the one extreme as much 
as the other, it is to be regretted that those antient forests, fa- 
mous in story, have been so completely cleared away. 

* Upon thy hilis, 
Fair Scotland! which the goodly forest crowned 
In times of old, a tree or sheltering bush 
Is now but rarely seen,—the mossy breach, 
Or stone, or flood-scooped bank, the only shield, 
Where, screened but scantily, the panting sheep 
Can shun the sweltering beam: hence, various ille 
Assail the harmless race. Nature points out 
‘The remedy,—a shade ; and what so fit 
For shade as trees? a narrow belt will serve, 
If crescent formed, to screen a numerous flock. 
, Select the spot with skill; trees love not heights. 
Stinted and slow, upon the stormy brow 
‘They ’ll scarce afford your children’s flock a shade. 
Observe where Nature plants ;—the little haugh, 
‘The murmuring brooklet’s cradle, or the side 
Of grassy slope, just where it joins the plain. 
‘There plant the bonny birch, the spreading elm; 
The alder, quick of growth, «nd early green ; 
The broad-leaved plane ; and careful fence the whole. 
Where, Errrick! now, thy forest wide outstretched, 
Here 
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Here towering high in all its greenwood pride, 

As swelled the mountain steeps, and there as low, 
Sinking into the dale, or sylvan scene, 

Extending far as eye could reach, unbroke, 

Save by the winding river’s course, or cliff 
Projecting, or sweet sunny glade, where lay 

In r@minating peace the fallow deer, — 

A grove of antlers ; or by airy tower, 

‘That far o’crlooked, to guard the green domain. 
Where, Ettrick, now thy pride! save in the song 
Of that bold minstrel, whose loud-clanging strings, 
Struck by the lightning of his ardent soul, 
Awaken echoes that responses made 

To noise of wars recorded in his lay ! 

Where, Cutvior! now, thy oaken canopy 

Of boughs, beneath whose twilight vault, full armed 
‘The horseman rode, nor scathed his nodding crest ! 
Where, now, thine, Torwoop! sacred to the cause 
Of liberty! Where now the tree revered, 
Beneath whose boughs the head of Wallace lay 
That iil-starred eve, ere Graham at Falkirk fell ; 
Beneath whose boughs the royal tent was stretched 
Of Bruce, preparing for the glorious day 

Of Bannockburn !’ * 

Assuming it, then, as indisputable, that an increase of planta- 
tions in this country would be highly beneficial, it is a naturdl 
and important inquiry how this is to be accomplished. I agree 
completely with you, Sir, in thinking that, to make tenants have 
an interest in the wood raised on their farms, would very much 
contribute to its cultivation. I leave it, however, to you to judge 
how this cam be best accomplished. It might perhaps be’ effect- 
ed, by allowing the ‘enant to thin the wood on his farm, from 
time to time, and to sell the trees cut for that purpose,—a prac- 
tice which would both benefit the wood, and recompense the te- 
nant. Or, if the wood were in such a state as not to admit of 
thinning, the landlord might make an allowance in money to the 
tenant, according to the estimation of two persons mutually 
chosen by the parties, which would naturally be proportioned to 
the increased value of the wood during the currency of the lease. 
A plan of this sort would, to a certainty, be most advantageous 
both for landlord and tenant; for, even in the most arable dis- 
tricts, there are many situations—such as banks, hollows, and pre- 
cipitous declivities, which can be: by far most profitably employed 
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in rearing timber. But it is to be recollected, that plantations are 
not like ordinary crops; they do not produce an annual return 
and they require, at first, a considerable outlay of money for en- 
closures, purchasing of plants, and the like. ‘The plan proposed, 
therefore, is more calculated for encouraging plantations after 
they have been made, than for bringing them into existence. 
But, for the proper advancement of planting, something more is 
necessary than merely to interest the tenant: the landlord must 
go half way at least with him. In large estates, or in those where 
the landlord seldom, perhaps never, makes a personal inspection 
of the improvements which are made, or might be made on his 
» farms, this concurrence is least likely to happen. It is the more 
important to fall upon some regulation for this case, as, in gene- 
ral, planting is most neglected on the large estates. 

Now, for this purpose, there does not occur to me a mode 
more adviseable, than to have accurate and scientific surveys and 
plans made of estates on a large scale. In these plans the sur- 
veyor should mark out, not only the present divisions of the land, 
but also, by means of different coloured lines, delineate those other 
divisions which should be executed, as more adapted to improved 
husbandry. He ought also to mark and specify each field, by 
means of numbers, or otherwise, in order that referenee might 
he made to a book or report, from which the landlord might, an- 
nually, or oftener, distinctly learn, although beyond the seas, 
how each field is cultivated and cropped by his tenants. A plan, 
according to this proposal, would serve as a picture, in minia- 
ture, of the estate: it would exhibit to the proprietor a distinct 
view of lands, and of improvements on these, which it might 
happen it does too frequently in this country) that he would 
never otherwise haye formed an idea of. Such a plan would be 
executed for comparatively little expense ; and, besides the bene- 
fit just mentioned, it would unremittingly serve as a stimulus to 
lazy and careless stewards and agents, and as a check to tenants 
disposed to evade the stipulations in their leases. The reports, 
which such a plan would enable the proprietor (the person whom 
interest, the principal moyer of human actions, most directly works 
upon) sufficiently to understand, would place him in the situ- 
ation of a commander-in-chief, who, sitting in his closet, can as- 
certain, from the charts and maps, and returns before him, whe- 
ther all his generals and subordinate officers are, and have been, 
doing their duty. 

I hope I shall be excused for mentioning, in this place, that 
plans, upon a principle similar to that just now sketched, are in 
a train of being executed for his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Some undertakings are judged worthy of notice, and of remune- 
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ration from the legislature; but, of most of the schemes which 
have been rewarded by the nation for many years past, and of 
all the meritorious undertakings of this most praiseworthy and 
most patriotic nobleman, I will venture to aver, that this is a- 
mongst the first, and that, not so much as an individual concern, 
as a public example. The surveys are already completed ; and 
lans are now preparing under the able hand of Mr Craw- 
ford. The plans will be found most deserving of the inspection 
of every nobleman and gentleman in Scotland ; and, being drawn 
on parchment, will be handed down to futurity, as memorials of 
the liberality and wisdom of their owner, and of the accuracy, in- 
dustry and taste, of the gentleman by whom they were executed. 
It is worth while to notice the great encouragement which the 
legislature of this country, even in very ancient times, has held 
forth to the practice of planting trees. So far back as the 1457, 
by a statute of King James II, frecholders are enjoined to cause 
their tenants plant woods, trees and hedges, and sow broom in 
convenient places. This is followed by the act of King James 
IV, 1503, c. 74; by the act of King James V, 1535, c. 10; 
and by the act of King Charles II, 1661, c. 413; which are all 
equally explicit. However necessary these statutes may have 
been, and however creditable to the government at the time they 
were promulgated, it is, in general, bad policy, at least is at- 
tended with very little beneficial effect, to regulate and control 
the current of any national improvement by express statute. That 
ought to be guided and promoted by the general and broad poli- 
cy of the government of the country; otherwise, it is apt to be 
stinted in its growth, by being bent into an unnatural direction. 
If there is any case connected with this subject, which now 
requires an express compulsatory statute, it is that of planting a 
few trees about houses in the country, particularly in the vicinity 
of newly erected farm-steadings. Here Iam speaking more of 
utility than of beauty. But what can be more ugly, more stiff, 
and more disgustingly naked, than many of our new farm-stead- 
ings, even in the most fertile districts? In many instances, there 
is not a single tree or shrub to relieve the eye from the monotony” 
of bare walls, and red-tiled squares. And, when it is observed 
how much relief, how much dignity, a few trees, nay, a single 
tree, gives to a country residence, it is astonishing—it is unpar- 
donable—that, in such districts, the rearing of a few trees should 
be neglected. The only excuse which can be pleaded, is for 
places situate in the higher districts, which are generally appro- 
priated to sheep-pasture—a most obnoxious neighbour to trees. 
In this last situation, the expense of enclosing will of course be 
greater; but the inducement to plant becomes more pressing, 
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both for shelter, and to relieve the eye from the extended and 
undiversified mountainous prospect. It has often struck me as 
being a good, although it may appear a frivolous, project, for 
rearing a few trees about a Highland farm-house, and, at the 
same time, for saving expense in enclosing, to put more tho- 
roughly in practice the old custom of planting hedgerows, or 
corner-trees, round the kail-yards. For enclosing, there would 
be no additional expense, as the dike must be built at any rate ; 
and, when a landlord happened to fall in with a tenant in- 
different about trees, his interest in his greens and cabbages 
would force him to proteet the trees. An Liection; and the on- 
ly one which can be started to this plan, is, that the trees, when 
they get large, overshade the garden; but this is easily answered. 
When that happens, the trees will no longer require a fence :— 
let the garden be removed to another place, for which there is 
abundant opportunity in a Highland situation ; and, by this pro- 
cedure, a piece of additional land will be brought under culture, 
and another opportunity afforded for raising a new hedgerow of 
trees. 

As an apology for trespassing so Jong on your attention, I 
shall conclude with the words of a very intelligent French writer. 
* Aprés les hommes et les animaux, les ARBRES sont une des plus 
* grandes, des plus nobles, et des plus imposantes productions de 
* /a nature ; aussi tiennent-ils le premier rang dans le regne vege- 
5 tal; ils le tiennent encore dans Pordre d’utilité le premier de 
* tous les avantages ; leurs proprietés et leurs usages sont infinis, 
* tant dans Peconomie, que dans les arts.’ * 


October, 1810. J. BorTHwick. 


P. S. However much some of our historians have disparaged 
the government of the Jamesgs, the above-mentioned statutes re- 
garding woods, may be considered as a creditable and decisive 
monument of their intelligence and patriotism, in one respect at 
least. Moreover, the enactments being curieus in themselves, I 
have made transcripts of them, which, with your approbation, 
may be subjoined to the foregoing desultory observations. 


1. Statute, James II.’s 14th,Parliament, 6th March, 1457.— 
—‘ Item, Anent plantation of wiodes and hedges, and sawing 
of broome ; The Lords thinkis speedful, that the King charge all 
his free-halders, baith Spiritual and Temporal, that, in the mak- 
ing of their Whitsundayts set, they statute and ordaine, That all 
their tennents plant woodes and trees, and make hedges, and saw 
broome, after the faculties of their mallinges, in place conve- 
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nient therefore, under sik paine as law and unlaw of the barronne 
sall modifie. ’ : 


2. Statute, James IV.’s 6th Parliament, 11th March, 1503. 


‘ 74. That Hedges, Parkes, and Dowcottes and Cunnin- 
gares be maid. 

Item, It is statute and ordained, anent policie to be halden 
in the cuntrie, that everilk lord and laird make them to have 
parkes with deare, stankes, cunningares, dowcottes, orchardes, 
hedges. and plant, at the least, ane aicker of woodde quhair there 
is na greate wooddes nor forrestes. ’ 


$. Statute, James V.’s 4th Parliament, 7th June, 1535. 
§ 10. For planting of Wooddes, Forrestes and Orchardes. 
© Item, For policie to be had within the realme, in planting of 
wooddes, making of hedges, orchardes, zairdes, and sawing of 
broome : It is statute and ordained, be the Kingis Grace, and his 
Three Estaites of Parliament, That the actes maid thereupon of 
before, by King James the First, and uthers our Soveraine Lordis 
‘ progenitoures, be observed, keiped, and put to sharpe execution 
in all poyntes, with this addition—That everie man, spiritual 
and temporal, within this realme, havand ane hundreth pounde 
land of new extent be zeir, and may expend sameikle, quhair 
there is na woodes nor forrestes, plant woode and forrest, and 
make hedges, and haning for himselfe, extending to three aickers 
of land, and abone or under, as his heritage is mair or les, in 
places maist convenient; And that they cause everie tennent of 
their landes, that hes the same in tack or assedation, to plant 
upon their on-set, zeirly, for everie marke land, ane tree ;—Iik 
laird of ane hundreth pound lande under the paine of ten pound, 
and lesse or mair, after the rate and quantitie of their lands. 
—And that inquisition be maid zeirly hereupon, as the Kingis 
Grace sall thinke it maist expedient ; And that everie man begin 
and cause planting to be maid the nixt season hereafter follow- 
ing, under the paines foresaids, to be raised and in-brocht to the 
Kingis Grace use, be the echireffe of the schire, or quhom it 
pleasis his Grace to direct his commission to in that parte; and 
that cognition be tane zeirly of the breakers of this statute, be 
everie schireffe in his awin schire, zeirly, at his head court after 

Pasche.’ 

4. As the statute of Charles II., 1661, cap. 41, is rather long, 
I shall give the heads of it. It enacts, 1mo, that every heritor, 
liferenter or woodsetter, worth a thousand pound of valued rent, 
enclose yearly, for ten years to come (after 1661), four acres of 
ground, and plant it with osk aud other trees, at three yards dx- 
tance | 
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tance; 2do, that they uphold the same ; Stio, that, at sight of a 
judge-ordinary, they may cast about the high-ways, not exceed. 
ing the distance of 200 ells ; 4to, that where there are liferenters, 
the charges divide betwixt them and the heritors; 5to, that pro- 
per woodsetters shall have the charges of their planting eiked to 
their reversion; 6to, that whoever breaks any tree shall pay 
twenty pounds; or whoever breaks down the enclosures, five 
pounds to the heritor, or work six weeks, or ten days to him, for 
meat and drink only ; 7mo, that these enclosed grounds be de- 
clared free of all burdens, and quartering of cavalry, for 19 years 
from the date of this act; 8vo, that‘conterminous heritors keep 
their cattle off their neighbours’ enclosures at all times, under 
the penalty of five pounds, foties quoties, to the owner; 9no, 
that where enclosures fall to be made on marches, the next heri- 
tor be at half charges. 


NOTE. 

Tne Conductor is highly obliged to Mr Borthwick, for favours 
ing him with his thoughts on a subject of such importance as The 
Economy of Woods ; and earnestly requests a continuance of his 
correspondence, either on that, or any other topic connected with: 
rural affairs. It was hinted, on a former occasion, that, by giv- 
ing tenants an interest in the growth of trees, an incalculable 
quantity of timber might be produced at home; a quantity which, 
in fifty years or so, might equal the ordinary demand of the coun- 
try, without lessening the breadth of corn or pasture land in any 
considerable degree. From those who are acquainted with the 
numerous waste spots to be found even in the best of farms, this 
opinion will meet with little opposition. Indeed, were not our 
laws indirecty hostile to the planting of timber, a quantity suffi- 
cient for supplying the country would not be wanting. With- 
out entering; at this time, on the general question, it shall on- 
ly be added, that the tenantry cannot be sufficiently secured in 
a right to possess or cut timber planted by them, unless a special 
act is passed by the Legislature for that purpose. No doubt, if 
such a right is given in a lease, it would be obligatory upon the 
proptietor who granted it, and his direct heirs; though it is to 
be doubted whether heirs of entail, or other singular successors, 
under existing circumstances, could be made to regard it. ‘The 
right of tenants in timber trees, might be expressed by a very 
short enactment, something like what follows, namely,— That for 
all timber planted by the tenant, or his heirs, the value of the 
game should be paid to him, or them, at the end of the lease, as 
ascertained by the estimate of neutral men, mutually appointed. 
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This is a subject well deserving consideration from every one in- 


terested in the prosperity of the country, though hitherto most 
unaccountably neglected. 
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On the Planting and Management of Woods, §c. 


WHEN it is considered how much the produce of wood-land 
is in daily request, and how indispensable to the practice of very 
many of the most useful and necessaty arts of human life, it can- 
not but appear a matter of some importance to ascertain in what 
manner this produce may most advantageously be increased, and 
raised in the state of greatest perfection. If such information be 
in any circumstances valuable, it must be particularly so in a 
country which owes so much to preductions of this sort for the 
high rank which it holds as a nation; and at a time when, from the 
difficulty of intercourse with other states, the inconvenieuce is in 
some degree felt of a scanty supply of them. In such a case, 
public and privste interests point most unequivocally to the same 
object ; and when, under the influence of motives drawn from 
either or both of these sources, plantations are to be raised, it is 
obvious that the same motives will apply with equal force to the 
right disposition of them in the ground ; and afterwards, to the 
managing of them properly, according to the several natures of 
the trees, and the uses in-which they are to be employed. 

Amidst the numerous varieties of forest produce, there are some 
species of trees which, in every undertaking of planting, are 
entitled to particular attention. At the head of these may be 
placed the oak, the pride and glory of our woods; along with 
which, as of the same class, and hardly yielding to it in value, 
may be ranged the ash, the elm, and the chesnut. Among re- 
Sinous trees, the Scotch and Weymouth pines are of principal 
use; to which, as also of very great promise—it may now be 
said, indeed, of approved importansce—may be added the larch. 
A pleasing and not unprofitable diversity may be sought from 
the culture of numerous other kinds; such as the beech, the 
horse-chesnut, the waluut, the black cherry, the sycamore, the 
lime, the hazel. Such hardy sorts as the horabeam and birch, 
though they were less capable than they are of being themselves 
turned to useful purposes, would claim some consideration as ex- 
cellent nurses for other more valuable species of wood; a remark 
which may be extended to some of the aquatic tribes, as well on 
this, as oa the further ground in some degree implied in it, of 
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their prospering in situations which could not so advantageously 
be disposed of in any other way. 

In regard to the soil and climate best adapted to the several 
kinds of forest trees, various observations might be made, were it 
conceived that, by much minuteness on this topic, any very useful 
purpose could in effect be served. The parts of the territory of 
any country that can be devoted to planting, must be such only 
as may be spared from other harvests, of which the returns of 
profit are generally greater, as well as more immediate ; and the 
use still more indispensable. Thus limited by necessity, it may 
be added, that these trees do not appear, for the most part, to be 
in their own nature remarkably fastidious, but will prosper amid 
circumstances diversified considerably in different instances. 
Thus, for the oak and the other species associated with it, the 
most congenial soil is perhaps a good fertile loam, or something 
approaching to that character; but they will all succeed also on 
sandy or gravelly land; and, some of them at least, on clays. 
The same observation may be extended to a very great proportion 
of other deciduous trees—often without any variation, even as to 
the particular terms—almost always, in its spirit and tendency 5 
and the finest pines are found, perhaps, in acclivous grounds of ra- 
ther a gravelly texture; but they may be. seen thriving also re- 
markably weil, where ‘the principal ingredient of the soil is of a 
loamy, or even of a clayey nature. And in respect to the aqua- 
tic tribes, the conditions necessary to success, are certainly not 
more precisely marked than in these instances, either as to the 
constituent parts of the land on which they are to be disposed, or 
the degrée of its humidity. 

This degree of latitude in regard to the soil, with the corres- 
ponding range which may with equal impunity be admitted as to 
climate, is of great consequence, for the facilities it affords in the 
formation of woods. A judicious planter will be cautious, how- 
ever, of using liberties in which he does not find himself fully 
warranted by experience; or even of going to the utmost verge of 
what may have actually been done before him ;—more studious of 
use than of singularity, or of the doubtful praise of an adven- 
turous prosecutor of hazardous projects. It may be remarked, in 
general, that the more valuable species of trees are, for the most 
part, not patient in any very considerable degree of moisture; 
and that for that, as well as other reasons, a sloping situation, and 
a sound porous bottom of freestene or other rock, are commonly 
very fayourable circumstances in planting. It is also to be ob- 
served, that great luxuriancy of growth in the outset, is but an 
uncertain criterion of the advantageous disposal of plants which 
aze to be formed into timber ;—it ought, indeed, in some in- 


stances, 
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stances, to receive quite an opposite interpretation ; as it is sufli- 
ciently known what the danger is, that the effects of such an early 
forwardness may be perceptible only, or chiefly, in the deteriora- 
tion of that produce. ‘This is so remarkably exemplified in par- 
ticular cases, that the same tree, according as it has been situated 
in one way or in another, will be useful for many valuable pur- 
poses after it has been taken down; or, serving merely for shade 
or ornament during the period of its growth, will afterwards be 
good for nothing, unless, perhaps, for fuel. Indeed, so very strik- 
ing is the difference between the quality of pine trees raised a- 
midst the rigours of a northerly climate aad a mountainous situa- 
tion in the Highlands of Scotland, and of those which have been of- 
ten produced in the Low country, under circumstances of apparent- 
ly so much more indulgence ,—so incomparably superior is the 
one timber to the other, that they have frequently been judged to 
be of different species. ‘There is no necessity, however, for such 
an explanation. That difference is sufficiently accounted for by 
the greater or less rapidity of their growth, which has been 
found sometimes in the proportion of 4 to 1; and of which the 
effect is, on the side of the quick growers, a great accumulation 
of matter, but of 2 soft, spongy, and unformed character; on the 
other, a smaller increase of bulk in a given time, but that of a 
texture, firm, compact and hardy. 

‘There are several ways in which trees may be propagated ; but 
the best and easiest mode for the generality of those cultivated in 
out woods, is to raise them from the seed. ‘This may be done ei- 
ther on the principle of producing, in the first instance, young 
plants that are to be removed afterwards into the situations in 
which they are to remain ; or the seeds may, from the beginning, 
be disposed where the trees are to grow. Each of these methods 
has perhaps its advantages. In favour of the first, it may be said, 
that it gives the opportunity of selecting such a piece of ground, 
and of bestowing such pains in the preparation of it, as well as 
in the tending of the plants during their state of infancy, as 
affords the most reasonable prospect of obtaining them in a 
sound and healthful state. Growing luxuriantly and freely in 
a good soil,—pretected carefully from the too severe influence 
of the sun and weather,—refreshed, as they may appear to re- 
quire it, with water, or by the application, at proper seasons, of 
a little good earth, or other fertilizing substance,—every weed, 
as it makes its appearance, being eradicated, and the ground held 
always in an active and nutritive state by frequent stirring; the 
probability is, that there may be formed such large and vigorous- 
ly rooted plants, as will be able, from the strength of their con- 
Slitution, to cncounter successfully the dificulites eventually to 


be 
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be met with on poorer grounds. "Whereas, if raised from the first 
on poor land, or less anxious!y cared for, there might have beena 
danger that they would never have been able to recover the early 
check thue given to their growth, or have arrived ultimately at 
any tolerable perfection. [Tt may be added, that, on the system 
of a certain previous training, a vast quantity of young trees may 
be disposed for a time on a small space of ground; thus leaving 
the wider extent, on which they are afterwards to stand, open, 
during the interval, for other purposes ; and diminishing, in the 
same proportion, as the limits are contracted, the \boet and 
the expense of one and the same degree of effective culture. In 
conformity with such views, it is found, that a seminary of good 
land, for the first reception of the seeds, with a nursery, in which 
the plants, after being formed there, may still farther expand 
themselves in the manner s‘ated, are commonly regarded, among 
planters, as a sort of necessary appendage in the prosecution of 
their labours. 

It is to be observed, however, on the other hand, and in re- 
commendation of the plan of raising trees at once from the seed, 
that, in this way, all that renitency and regret will be avoided, 
with which there is much danger, that a plant, taken from a bet- 
ter, should settle on a worse soil. No early habitudes being to be 
overcome, it may be supposed, and the idea has been often verified 
by fact, that a ready alliance will take place between the embryo 
plants, and their nurse and mother, even in circumstances the 
most untowardly: and that so, in the event, very valuable tim- 
ber may be obtained, where it were hardly to have been looked 
for under any different management, even from among the rough- 
est rocks, and in other situations of the most unpromising steri- 
lity. It may further be remarked, that as the tap- root of ali trees 
corresponds with the leading shoot, so, when that is cut off, as in 
planting from the nursery, the tendency to an upright growth is 
diminished, and an inclination produced to divaricating into 
Branches ; a propensity equally hurtful, where the object aimed 
at is timber, as it would be beneficial with a view to fruit. It is 
to be considered also, that the whole period that trees are nurs- 
ing, instead of being the means of saving, in any point of view, 
as might be conceived, is in fact generally pure loss: for, if a 
seed, or seedling plant, be put into the ground along with an- 
other plant of some years old, the first will commonly overtake, 
in a short time, and even outstrip the other. This will indeed 
happen so soon, that, in the view merely of shade, shelter, or 
ornament, it is but a mistaken practice to aim at expedition, by 
the preference of old plants ; and the effects may be of a more 
seriously hurtful kind, if the same principle should be acted upon 
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in the propagation of timber. For not only are trees raised from 
seed, or seedling plants, the first commonly to arrive at maturity, 
or may indeed precede those transplanted from the nursery by some 
years, but they have the fairest chance also for reaching the great- 
est size, and will yield the best and most valuable produce. In- 
stead of any increase of expense to be incurred for these pur- 
poses, it is pretty evident, that the balance will be quite on the 
other side. A piece of ground may be sown with the seeds of 
forest trees, for a smaller sum than would be necessary to plant 
it; and, for the whole previous cares of the seminary and the 
nursery, the only equivalent required will be the continuance, 
for a very little time longer, of the attention to keeping clean the 
ground on which they are so placed; even that, perhaps, being 
done upon the large-scale system, by which so often a very com- 
petent adequacy in the effect is reconciled with a remarkable eco- 
nomy. 

It will be perceived, that in the claims of merit thus set up se- 
verally for the different modes of raising trees from seeds or from 
plants, there is, in some instances, the appearance of clashing be- 
tween them ; the same things, or nearly so, being stated succes- 
sively in proof of the superiority of the one and of the other. To 
account for this, it is not sufficient to advert generally to the 
partiality of men to their respective systems, though that might 
have its weight. There may be many circumstances, in particular 
cases, to affect the conclusions arrived at, which do not exist in 
others, and which may very naturally produce diversity of senti- 
ment on such a topic, independently of any bias in the minds of 
the observers. Amidst the great variety of situations in which 
trees may be disposed,—the differences between these trees, both 
as to kind* and quality,—the minute and imperceptible diversities 
which may occur in the treatment of them,—it would be indeed 
rather wonderful, if, from premises the same in their leading 
traits, but so susceptible of tinge from all these quarters, one 
uniform and undisputed result should be obtained. It is well, 
however, to know what are generally considered to be the ad- 
vantages of different modes of proceeding in any operation, espe- 
cially to understand distinctly what is the prectse ground on 
which these benefits are supposed to rest, that they may be aim- 
ed at respectively, and, if possible, though conceived of com- 

monly 


* Undoubtedly, something will depend, in this question, on the 
kinds of the trees ; in which point of view, it may be observed, that 
some of the most valuable species of our forests, however they may 
thrive in either way, still seem to succeed best when raised at once 
from the seed. ‘Thus, the oak, the Scots fir, &c. 
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monly as the adjuncts of distinct systems, be united under’ the 
approved one. This, it is presumed, may be effected to some 
extent, in the case under consideration; and thé remarks that 
have been just made, if otherwise of less importance, will not be 
without their value, if they can be of any service towards sug- 
gesting the particular points which ought especially to come un- 
der such adjustment, or for furnishing a clue by which it may 
be attempted with success. ‘To explain what is meant, by an ex- 
ample :—It will be recollected to have been stated, in favour of 
the mode of raising trees from plants taken out of the nursery, 
that such plants bade fair for being well rooted, in consequence 
of the genial nourishment afforded them in that situation. Now, 
suppose it should, for other reasons, be determined in some in- 
stances to raise a plantation directly from the seed, it need not 
be forgotten of how much moment it is that the trees should 
have large, well formed roots; and it being observed, at the 
same time, that the means of securing this object is to give 
them, in their early stages, the advantage of a good deep soil, it 
will be understood, that every thing that can be done easily to- 
wards loosening to some depth, and meliorating the ground on 
which the seeds are to be sown, will be properly attended to in 
the order of their culture. In like manner, it has been mention- 
ed, in recommendation of the system of sowing, that the infant 


plants being thus, from the very first, accustomed to the precise 
soil and situation in which they. are to grow, there is no room 


for any thing of that repugnancy, which might with reason be 
dreaded, if, after being nursed for a time on rich fertile land, 
they were suddenly to be removed to places comparatively 
cold, bare, and unfruitful. The inference to be drawn by 
those who have it in view to plant from a nursery, is, that 
the soil and exposure of the nursery should, as much as pos- 
sible, correspond with those of the ground on which the 
trees are afterwards to stand; and that, when a nursery or 
seminary is to be formed directly on account of some great un- 
dertaking of planting, a piece of the same land should be em- 
ployed for these purposes, which it is in contemplation, through 
that medium, to cover with wood.* This principle, of happy 
adaptation, 

* The importance of this agreement, in soil and climate, between 

a nursery and the ground to be planted from it, has been called in 
question, upon the principle that it defeats, in some measure, the 
intention of nursing ; for, if no more genial nutriment is to be found 
in the nursery than in the field, why not as well set out the plants, 
from the beginning in the latter. ‘To this it may be replied, that 
1 it 
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adaptation, might be acted upon in other particulars, and un- 
doubtedly with such good effect, that every advantage which is 
sought in the formation of woods might, so far as depends on the 
circumstance alluded to in their early management, be, in the one 
or the other way, almost equally secured. ‘ 

It would be superfluous to enter at present into any parti- 
cular detail respecting the preparatory operations by which land 
is to be brought into a proper state for the reception of those ru- 
diments of trees, whether seeds or plants, which are to be laid 
out in it. The principal points to be attended to in that matter, 
have been already incidentally mentioned, and are indeed sufhi- 
ciently obvious ; andy in the mode of execution, there is little or 
nothing peculiar to the business of planting. In all cases, the 
instruments for reclaiming, deepening, and fertilizing an unculti- 
vated soil, are the trench and common ploughs, brake, harrows, 
&c. seconded in their effect by the genial influences of the sun 
and aif, manures, and meliorating crops; in the due use of all 
which, the state of the ground, and such other mattets as can 
come under the personal observation only of the cultivator, must 
be his guide. In general, it will be of consequence that the soil 
be stirred always to its full depth, and that it be allowed then to 
remain. for some considerable time mellowing, previously to its 
being stocked with plants. When the season for this work has 
arrived, it may be proceeded with upon principles of more or 
less regularity, as may be judged expedient or necessary, in the 
view of keeping the ground afterwards clear of weeds—a circum- 
stance on which a great deal of the ultimate success will depend, 
whatever be the variations which, in other respects, may be ads 
mitted into the mode of culture. 

During the preparation of the land for the object in view, 
it may be made serviceable towards defraying the expense so 
incurred, by being placed once, or more, as opportunity will 

VOL. XII. NO. 45. B allow; 





it is not to be understood that the nursery-ground is to receive n® 
superior advantages in point of cultivation. But, after every allow 
ance for this, it is conceived, that there may still remain so much 
similarity of character between the more and the less improved 
lands, originally of one description, that a just proportion between 
the indulgences of the nursery, and the privations of the field, can- 
not be better, or more uniformly maintained, than by attention to 
the rule here given. From the contiguity of the nursery to the 
grounds to be planted, this further advantage is incidentally gained, 
that they may easily be stocked from it, without any danger to ‘the 
roots of the young plants, such as they would be subject to, if car: 
ried from a greater distance. 
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allow, under crop. This economy may be carried farther; and 
the seeds of a corn crop be thrown into the ground at the 
same time with those of the forest trees. The reaping of it need 
not be at all detrimental, even to those of the plants which will 
have advanced farthest before this work has begun; and, in re- 
spect of the shelter which they may derive from it during their 
period of greatest tenderness, it will, in effect, rather go to add 
to their security. ‘There is, indeed, a degree of precariousness 
as to the growth of plants raised in this manner from the seed ; 
against the extreme incidents of which it may be proper, after 
every other precaution being taken, to have in reserve a small se- 
minary of contemporary plants for the supply of vacancies. 

It will be understood sufficiently, that the circumstances of 
particular grounds must often limit them, both as to the ex- 
tent of their prior cultivation, and the manner in which they 
are to be furnished with plants. No one can imagine that 
the same standard of culture, applicable precisely to good, level 
land, will be suited equally to rocky and moantainous places. 
To the latter, no plough having access, and the narrow spots 
of earth which it may be necessary, perhaps, to search for in 
them with an attentive eye, being disposed in no regular order, 
the utmost that can be done, or which it would be proper to at-. 
tempt, in such circumstances, is to give the best preparation that 
may be, to the sites, individually, on which trees are to be plant- 
ed. Indeed, some of the hardier kinds may often grow to 
good timber, though committed originally to the earth without 
any preparation whatever. It is a very common practice, on 
moorish grounds, to take up a turf merely here and there; and, 
the soil below being stirred a little, to distribute, in the spots so 
imperfectly cultivated, either immediately, or some time after- 
wards, the seeds or plants. Even this slight culture is, in many 
instances, dispensed with; and the only thing done (what is ab- 
solutely necessary for the introduction of the plants), is, to bore 
a hole through the upper surface for their reception. * The only 

equivalent 


* What may be necessary, sometimes, to rest satisfied with, 
from the impracticability of any thing better, it would, however, be 
very improper to substitute, on any occasion, without such necessity, 
for a more thorough culture. There may be grounds which would 
not admit of a uniform cultivation of their whole surface, which 
yet, in the particular places to be planted, may receive, without 
difficulty, a full equivalent for all the advantages under that mode 
of preparation. The beneficial tendency of such care is certainly 
not problematical. Even in the extreme case of a soil contained al- 

most 
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equivalent for the shelter of a cultivated crop, as above’ alluded 
to, must, in such cases, be drawn from the heath and the furze, 
which are so commonly the products of poor grounds; and of 
which a part being cut and laid round the roots of the plants, 
may be of some use, by preventing the earth from becoming 
too dry, and opening in hot weather, so as to expose them to the 
noxious influences of the sun. For it is to be observed, that, 
however heat and light are in other respects necessary to ve- 
getation, the roots of plants should never, if possible, feel their 
force, unless through the medium of the soil; and that, there- 
fore, seeds, as soon as sown, should be carefully covered ; and 
plants, being allowed to remain in the nursery till the ground is 
prepared for their reception, should then be immediately put 
down into it, and secured by a close cincture of earth against ex- 
ternal injury. 

The distances at which it will be proper. to set out seeds or. 
plants for intended woods, will vary, in like manner, with so 
many circumstances connected with the manner of growth, or o- 
ther habitudes of the different kinds of trees, the quality of the 
soil, and the nature of the climate, that it is only in very general 
terms that any rule can be given on the subject. * It may be re- 
marked, that the closer trees stand to each other, so as it be in 
conformity with all just limitations imposed by these or other 
sound principles, the greater is the prospect of their rising to a 
good height, straight, and free from side-branches of such con- 
siderable size as, by giving occasion to knots, would be of mate- 
rial injury to the timber.* In the Highlands of Scotland, and 
some of the northern parts of the European continent, where we 

B2 meet 





most wholly in the upper turf, it would, without doubt, be of use,’ 
that this turf should be rotted before planting. The only question 
is, how that compactness of form might then be retained, into which 
it may be necessary that so scanty a soil should be moulded, in or- 
der to its affording any tolerable support or security to such a crop. 

* From two to six feet are the common distances at which plants 
are set out in the fields, or at which they are brought to stand after- 
wards, when raised there from the seed. Perhaps there is more of 
ingenuity than of useful tendency in’ some of the observations that 
have been made relative to the precise form in which trees should be 
disposed. No doubt, a given extent of land may receive more 
plants upon one principle of arrangement than upon another ; but, 
as these will not all grow up perpendicularly from the roots, and 
the approximation of their heads is the standard by which, eventu- 
ally, their bearings towards each other must be adjusted, it does 
not seem evident how a very anxious attention to this point, in the 
first instance, should be really of any great importarice, 
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theet with the finest specimens that are anywhere to be found, of 
the pine kind, the common management is to sow very thick, or 
to leave it to nature so to disperse the seeds, which are, with- 
out more ado, left to shift for themselves. Amidst the contest 
for nourishment which soon begins to take place among them, 
the consequence is, that the stronger and. taller plants, having 
smothered the weaker, those, that remain, continue to draw each 
other up, till they arrive at a great height. ‘The means of extend- 
ing themselves in any other direction being cut off, there is no 
impediment to their upward growth. ‘The lower branches, de- 
prived of sun and air, quickly fall down: the overtopt plants 
are gradually involved in the same fate; till, by the acquisition 
of more space around them, the master-trees, adding thickness 
to their previously acquired height, become those examples we 
admire of noble trees and most valuable timber. It may be add- 
ed that, in exposed situations, close planting has the effect of 
making the several trees a shelter for each other; thus ope- 
rating,.in a very essential point, to the preservation of the 
woods. For the hardier species of trees, this is perhaps the 
only security that can be had recourse to in such circumstan- 
ces; but, as the object is of much consequence, it will be pro- 
per, where the means of defence are more diversified, to make 
use of them all against dangers which will probably be augmented 
in proportion. I: need not be said that some of the most valuable 
timber trees, though far from being of a delicate character, are 
yet more liable to injury, from exposure to the weather, than o- 
thers. It is easy to perceive the use which may be made of this 
distinction in the practice of planting. It is to form, out of the 
more durable kinds, a screen for the protection, against the blast,. | 
of these which would be more apt to shrink under its influence. 
in this way, it is usual to draw an edging of Scotch firs round a 
plantation of oaks or other hard wood, and to mix some of them 
in the body of the wood. ‘The birch is another tree extremely 
well adapted for such a purpose, indeed superior to the other, in 
tlie view of mixing in woods. As the rate of its growth, being 
in a better proportion to that of the oak particularly, and their 
disposition to come up kindly together more favourable,* the 

danger 


——- ee —— 


* Though the likings and repugnancies of plants to each other 
may depend indeed on no other principle than the habits of their 
growth, according to which they are more Olpless apt to inflict or to 
sustain injuries, either below or above,—this makes no difference as 
to the care of preventing these ; which is just as necessary in that 
case, and may give occasion to the same proceedings, as if there were 
sume actual antipathy between them. 
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danger ‘s small, that, in seeking to avoid ‘one inconvenience, an- 
other should be incutred:) The hardy nature of the mountain 
ash, with the quickness of its gtowth, makes it very proper al- 
so to be used as a nurse, during the early progress of planta- 
tions, on exposed greunds. And the larch, with every advant- 
ag: for this purpose in respect of foliage, stature, and what- 
ever other equilities are best suitéd to it, ig the more deserv- 
ing of preference, on account of its superior value as a timber 
tree. 

The best seasons generally for the propagation of timber, ei- 
ther by sowing or planting, are the latter end of aurumn, and 
the earlier part of spring. * The precise periods for the for- 
mer of these operations, might appear to be in some measure 
determined by nature herself, and to be those in which the va- 
rious seeds fall spontaneously from the trees. But these seeds, 
like others, may commonly be kept for some time without inju- 
ry to their germinating principle ; and it is frequently necessary 
so to treat such of them as are shed in the end of the year, in 
order to avoid the depredations of field-mice and other vermin 
through the winter. Other circumstances will have their effect 
here, as well as in the alternative case of planting ; the fittest 
time for which is to be ascertained by various considerations of 
the nature and state of the ground, joined to the forwardness 
of different species in regard to vegetation. Land that is wet- 
tish, and which, by swelling with the frost in winter, would be 
apt to throw out the plants at that season, evidently ought not to 
be planted till the spring. Grounds, on the other hand, which 
are so dry as to be particularly subject to be parched by the heats 
of summer, would be more advantageously planted in the end 
of autumn ; or, if planting is delayed till spring, it should take 
place so early in that season, that the trees may be thoreughly root- 
ed before being tried by 60 dangerous an opposition.’ ‘There may 
be occasion for the comminution of the soil, by exposure to win- 
try frosts previously to planting, more on some lands than on o- 
thers. And, as the periods of the vegetation of different plaxts 
are different, a regard to these differences may be useful in various 
ways, t towards directin g to the most advantageous times for this 
work. + In such transactions, it need not be added, that a great 

bs deal 





* A good, perhapsthe best, season for planting pines, is towards 

vend ¢ of the summer, (the latter part of . July, or August.) 

Thus, there ts no time better for removing plants, geuerally, 
than just before their beginning to shoot. Those plants which soon 
tuke root, and begin to grow, may in like manner be safely set out 
m cach dry grounds as have been alluded to, later in the season 


than i.ose re remain longer durmant after transplanting, 
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deal will, of course, depend upon the weather, and the forward- 
ness of the season, in different years, as well as upon the magni- 
tude of the operations, which may make it necessary often to be- 
gin earlier, and continue later, than otherwise might have been 
done. It ought always to be attended to, that the planted grounds 
be fenced very carefully against the inroads of cattle of any sort, 
and even, if possible, of hares or rabbits, which, by gnawing 
the bark of the young trees, and the heavier animals, by treading 
them down, might soon make of no avail all the previous la- 
bour. 

After a plantation has been formed, it will cost little more 
trouble, for a few years, than keeping it clean. The way in 
which this is to be done, will depend on the same or similar 
circumstances, as have already given a face of uncertainty, in 
‘more than one instance, to the preceding observations. In some 
bare sites, it may be of advantage that the surface should have 
a covering of grass, both as a binding to the light soil which, on 
mountainous places, would otherwise be in danger of becoming 
the sport of the winds and the wintry torrents, and as a useful 
auxiliary against the injurious effects of excessive droughts. In 
such cases, it may be enough to cut down merely the tall- 
growing weeds with hoes. In other instances, a more uni- 
form going-over the ground will be proper; but then, in com. 
pensation, it may be practicable, by the alrernate use of a double- 
shelving and common plough, to abridge hand labour, reserv- 
ing it to be employed in supplement of that more expeditious 
mode of culture. * It may be remarked, that as it is evidently 
the neéatest, so, eventually, it will be also the most profitable . 
husbandry, carefully to destroy all weeds at their first appearance ; 
for, when cut down in their tender state, they immediately die ; 
whereas, if suffered to grow old and strong, they are apt to shoot 
again after being cut; to ripen their seeds; and so to poison 
the whole surrounding soil. he frequent stirring of the ground, 
it may be added, is of the greatest consequence to the progress 

j o 
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* It is but fair to mention, that the introduction of the horse- 
hoe into plantations, is a practice which seems liable to conside- 
rable objection. So much so, indeed, has it appeared to some, 
that they have conceived it would be bettér to dispense altogether 
with the cleaning of them, any further than it could be accomplish. 
ed by other means» ‘Undoubtedly, very great care will be neces- 
sary, where recourse is had to it, that the plants may receive no in- 
jury, either from the plough or the working animals. It may be 
aided, that it is but a small proportion of such lands as are usually 
planted, which would, on any actount, admit of this mode of treat- 
ment. ; : . 
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of the young plants, independently of any ulterior design, by 
putting into action its vegetative powers, and bringing them into 
a state of happy cooperation for that important purpose, with all 
the benignant influences of the sun, air and rain. 

In three, four, or six years, more or lesg, according to the kind 
of trees and the fertility of the soil, the young planing will ge- 
nerally have advanced so far, as to be itself competent to choke 
and destroy the weeds which may for the future venture their heads 
above ground. It will be understood, that, from the beginning, at- 
tention has been paid to fastening such trees as may have become 
loose, and replacing those which have failed; in result of which, 
we are to suppose that we have now a plantation, a few years old, 
upon the whole healthful and in good order. 

It may have occurred previously to this period, or it may still 
happen, that, some of the trees showing 1 tendency to become 
stunted and crooked, means must be used for their recovery. 
The proper proceeding in such a case is, at a time when the sap 
is down, and after the plant has been completely rooted, to cut 
it over to the level neariy ef the ground; in consequence of 
which, a clean leading shoot may be obtained that wili soon o- 
vettake the contemporary rrees. This mode of treatment is so 
gratetul to many of the ligneous tribes, that the vigour of their 
gro-rth is evidentiy, and in some cases, very greatly promoted by 
it ;—a fortunate circumstance, ag the operation is so often, from 
natural or accidental causes, rendered necessary for the most va- 
luable kinds of wood. It is frequently wanted for the oak, that 
king of our forests; * and in respect to the chesnut, the timber 
of which is, in some respects, even superior to that of the oak, 
it is of such consequence, that it has been given as a general rule, 
that all plants of this sort, without exception, should be so head- 
ed down, if, instead of scraggy and crooked, we would have 
them to grow with one strong and straight stem, and to make a 
rapid progress. It need not be said, that, even among deciduous 
trees, there are some, however, comparatively tender of their 
heads; while, in respect to the pine tribe, they must be entirely 
excepted from this operation, as, in them, tie loss of the leading 
shoot is the certain loss of the tree. + 

The circumstance which has thus been alluded to, lays the 
foundation of a considerabie distinction between different sorts of 

B4 woods, 

* This is to be understood chiefly of planted oaks. Those raised 
at once from the seed, are by no means liable, in an equal degree, to 
the disorders which render such an operation necessary. 

+ The larch differs, in this respect, from the rest of its tribes ; and, 
whea the first has beca destroyed, will push out a new leader like 
deciduous trees, 
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woods, namely, that some of them will, and others will not, ad. 
mit of being converted into coppices. It is evident, that any tree 
which will not spring again after being cut down, is wholly inca- 
pable of this application. It does not foliow, that all those which 
are capable of it, would be advantageously disposed in that way ; 
but they are at least so far qualified ; and, as may be judged expe. 
dient ia particular cases, may he either coppiced, or left to grow 


for timber ; or the two objects may be in various degrees com- 
bined and united. ARBORATOR. 


(To be continued.) 
NOTE. 

The Conductor feels himself much obliged to the author of the 
above sensible and well-executed paper, and laments much that it 
was altogether out of his power to present the whole communi. 
cation in ove Number. The remainder, which is equal in limits 
to what is now presented, will, however, appear in the succeed- 
ing Number; and cannot fail to meet with much approbation 
irom those concerned in the management of woodland. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requested concerning the Conditions in a Lease of un« 


improved Ground. 
Sir, 

I statu be happy to learn, through the medium of your useful 
publication, from what sources information may be obtained regards 
ing the conuitions proper to be included in a lease of unimproved 
ground, which may have the effect of rendering it for the interest of 
both parties, that the landlord should advance to the tenant the ca- 
yital that may be required for clearing, draining, breaking up, en- 
closing and liming the ground, as the case may be. If you cannot 
refer me for such information to any work of authority, I trust 
you will account it of importance to direct the attention of some 
of your able correspondents to this subject. 

Iam, Sir, with great esteem, 
A Recuiar Reaper. 


4 


NOTE. 

In our 26th Number, some valuable information, on the subject 
above meitioned, was furnished by two respectable correspond- 
ents, in answer to a similar question, proposed by Sir George 
Mackenzie, Bart. Several copies of leases have at different times 
appeared in this Magazine, though none of them appear to the Con- 
ductor as unexceptionable. The one framed by Mr Steele, C.S, 
and inserted vol. X. p. 190, seems to be the best. N. 


£9 
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1811. Account of Mr Campbell of Lagwine. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Sheep Hustandry of the West. Highlands; with some Ac- 


counts of Mr Camphcll, who first introduced Sheep into these 
Districts. 


Sir, 


In perusing your excellent Magazine, which is my constant 
companion, mention is often made, of the introduction of sheep- 
farming into the Highlands, parti icularly in your 42d Num- 
ber, lately published, when reviewing the Report of Ross and 
Cromarty by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie. But nowhere do I 
see any notice taken of John Campbell of Lagwine, a most sin- 
gular, ‘but honest, character, who certainly was the first who ba- 
nished cattle frow the West Highland hills, and supplied their 
place with black-faced moor sheep from his native place ; and that, 
ioo, to a very considerable extent. Mr Campbell was proprietor 
of the estate of Garieve, in the parish of New Cumnock, Ayr- 
shire, lately sold at above $0,000/.; and possessed, as tenant, se- 
veral sheep-farms, besides, in that neighbourhood. About the 
middie of last century, there happened several successive bad 
seasons, particularly for sheep-farmers. Mr Campbell, whose 
speculations were rather ceep for his capital, suffered repeated 
heavy losses by death of sheep, which he as often replaced by stock 
bought in to replenish his farms; but at Jast gave up all to his 
creditors, though with little or no shortcoming, saying, his going 
on was like tooniing water intoa riven dish. Immediately after his 
misfortunes, about 1755 or t756, he set off for the West Highlands, 
and leased the extensive farm of Glenevoe, part of the Ardkin- 
lass estate. He stocked it with slack or cast ewes from his own 
country ; and such was the aptitude of those hills for sheep, that 
he said they sprang an inch in the hour after going there ;—a sure 
sign of a renovated constitution, and increased growth. He af- 
terwards rented several farms in different parts of Argyleshire ; 
and resided long on the farm of Glenmailachan, in the Luss estate. 
All these farms yielded a rent, at least triple of what they former- 
ly did, when stocked with c attle; and Mr Campbell, by sometimes 
visiting the place of his nativiry, spread there, and over all the 
south-west of Scotland, accounts of the wonderful cheapness of 
land in the Highiands alien stocked with sheep; consequently, 
numbers followed his footsteps, and were by him, now generally 
acquainted with the proprietors, introduced to very lucrative bar- 
gains, while he was hailed by them as an apostle preaching a new 
jight. At last, the new system attracted such numbers, that 
rents increased to an astonishing degree; and the lairds, though 
yery thankful to Mr Campbell, at first, for opening their eyes, 


now 
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now began to think their land let by far too cheap. Lag. 
wine, whose influence and opinion was great with the Lowland 
men in quest of such farms, opposed such highly extravagant 
rents; and, at this period, a number of Highland proprietors 
joined in offering him a very handsome annuity to leave their 
country, and to reside in Edinburgh ;—at least, so say his friends, 
He did not, however, accede to this offer ; but continued, in his 
old way, the father of the system he had introduced; and had, 
by this time, three sons and a married daughter, in very benefi- 
cial farms in that country. Soon after Lagwine’s first transac- 
tions in this way, Mr ‘Thomas Gillespie, from Lanarkshire, took 
large farms in the M‘Donalds’ country ; and very deservedly 
realized a handsome fortune. From the West, the new system 
found its way into the North Highlands; and Mr Mitchell, men- 
tioned by Sir George S. Mackenzie, was a native also of New 
Cumnock. Had Mr Campbell gone to the Highlands with a mo- 
derate capital, or, as he himself expressed it, with but a clean 
tail (for he had not got a settlement with his creditors), he might 
have made an immense fortune. But the law cost hin, first and 
last, a great sum of money; not so much from a litigious dispo- 
sition, as they who best know him sflirm, as from the indignancy 
of feeling, on being treated unjustly, as he conceived; and the 
feudal law of chieftainship beiug applied to him, in place of the 
law of the land. When a circumstance of this sort occurred, 
Lagwine immediately layded the laird in the Court of Session; 
and this also induced the lairds to make the offer above mentioned. 
In this view of the matter, he seems to have introduced not only 
sheep, but also a spirit of resistance to feudal oppression, into that 
country. In his old age, he bargained for a very extensive farm in 
the North Highlands, which again landed him in the Court of Ses- 
sion; and obliged him, as frequently had been the case before, 
to spend the winter in Edinburgh, attending the Court. At last, 
he died at Greenock, in the house cf a daughter residing there, 
at a very advanced age, when he had as much business on his 
hands, of the kind above described, as he ever had at any time of 
hislite, and was as ardent in the pursuit of ir. 

Such was the man who chiefly contributed to introduce sheep, 
in place of cattle, into the Highlands oi Scotland ; by which the 
proprietors there, the markets of Edinburgh and Glasgow, end 
the country at large, have been immensely benefited ; and there- 
fore well deserves being recorded in your useful publication. 
His private character was that of an honest man, and he was ge 
nerally much liked in both Lowlands and Highlands ;—but of 
great eccentricity—singular, and uncouth in his appearance ard 
conversation—truly an original. Of strong natural abilities, but 

without 
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without education, he went through much business, and will be re- 
membered long by many in both Highlands and Lowlands. The 
late Lord Auchinleck, Logan of Knockshinoch, and M‘Adam of 
Waterhead, his near neighbours, who knew him from their infan- 
cies, were his staunch friends: And with an anecdote ofthe wor- 
thy Judge and him, I shall conclude this sketch of a man who well 
deserved of his country.—Meeting with his Lordship on the street 
of Inveraray, while on his circuit as a Judge of Justiciary, his 
Lordship left the lairds, and walked off with Lagwine, arm in 
arm, clad in hodden-grey as he was—with his long stockings 
drawn up over his breeches, and his plaid over his shoulder, to 
the astonishment of sore of the chieftzins who did not know 
him. There was at the time a man in the prison to be tried for 
sheep stealing, by which practice Lagwine had been a consider- 
able loser. He asked his Lordship what he would do with the 
prisoner. The Judge answered, ‘ Depend upon’t, Jchn, if it 
is proven, the man will be hanged.’—* Hang—’ says Lagwine, 
‘ hang ane hereawa’ for stealing sheep !—ye may as well kill a 
cleg in simmer.’ 

One other trait I canrot refrain from. Calling one day on a 
Colonel C—-—, with ‘two friends from the Lowlands, who wish- 
ed to take a sheep farm from him, the conversation soon turned 
on sheep The Colonel seemed rather to rise in his demands for 
a farm they bad previously talked of, and told them of some in- 
formation he had lately received from an Englishman about wash- 
ing sheep, by which means the wool alone would yield as much 
additional price as he had offered of rise in rent ;—Lagwine, who 
was as unfashionable in his swearing as in every thing else, and 
who had never in his life heard of the elegant oath, demme, whiz 
—cr that a smeiling bottle and tweezers were the necessary ace 
coutrements of a gentleman, answered, * He was a devilish 
d—n’d idiot who told ve sae, and ye’re no a hair better for believ- 
ing him.’ ‘The chief stormed; Lagwine grumph’d something 
the reverse of retraction ; and, finally, the three travellers were 
objiged to ride ten miles, in a very wet winter night, to a miscr- 
able Highland but, where whisky was sold. 

PHILo-Locos. 


TO THE wer ICTOR OF TI FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a nw ee d of culitvating White Crops. By the 
Rev. Mr Ca: ', Minister of Kilcalmonell. 


Sir, 

‘THe soil of my farm not being adapted to the growing of 
pulse or sown geastes, 1 am thereby precluded from following 
: any 
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any of the usual rotation of crops. To have oats, and dunged 
green crops, alternately, is expensive farming. Broadcast oats, 
twice in succession, encourage the growth of weeds; and the 
expense of a naked fallow thrown in between them, consumes 
all the profit to be expected from the second crop. 

To obviate these disadvantages, I thought of trying narrow 
ridges of horse-hoed oats, instead of the fallow between the two 
broadcast crops ; in the expectation that the broadcast, after the 
hoed oats, would be equally productive of corn, and free from 
weeds, as after the fallow. With this view, in spring last, I set 
apart three-fourths of an English acre of my best (though not 
very good) soil, which had the preceding year carried broadcast 
oats after dunged potatoes. One-fourth of an acre of this plot I 
summer-fallowed ; and in the remainder, I had oats in six-inch 
ridges, with intervals of two feet for horse-hoeing. 

‘The land intended for the hoed ridges, was prepared by two 
ploughings, and the nécessary number of harrowings, to bring it 
into as fine a tilith as if meant for potatoes or turnips. ‘lhe 
lust harrowings were across the ridges, to fill up the furrows, 
and give the land an evenly smooth surface. The plough went 
once round every tidge, to make it easier for the last harrow- 
ings to fill up the furrows. After this, shallow parallel tracks, 
two feet and a half asunder, were made, with the plough usually 
employed in paring the earth and weeds from the sides of potatoe 
and turnip rows. Aleut six inches in the middle of the spaces 
between the tracks, was sown with oats; which were covered by 
going and returning with the double mouldboard in each of the 
tracks made by the plough. ‘This formed the land into 24 .feet 
ridges; which were smoothed and levelled by one turn of a 
wooden roller, nine inches in diameter, and four feet and a half 
long, which covered two ridges at once. 

When the braird (which came up in a beautiful evenly man- 
ner) was afew inches long, the earth and weeds were pared 
jrom its sides, forming ridges in the intervals ; and the weeds a- 
mong the oats were picked out by the hand. ‘Those ridges, when 
the crop was ten or tweive inches long, were split and pulverized 
by the paring-plough, going and returning in the same track ; 
an! in a few days afterwards, by two turns of the double mould- 
board in each interval, the earth was raised up;to the crop. 

I had formerly tried the method mentioned in your Magazine, 
(No. XL. p. 488.) But, as appears from the result of the experi- 
ment, though it had the advantage of saving a great deal of seed, 
it did not leave a sufficiency of earth in the inteivals for hoeing 
the crop, and destroying weeds, to insure abundant produce. I 
likewise tried drilled oats upon a smal! scale, sown in shallow 

furrows 





— 
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furrows made by the spade, across a broad ridge ; and cultivatd, 

during the course of their growth, by the spade, hand-hoe and 

shovel. But in none of them was the crop so good, as in conti- 
uous equal spaces sown broadcast, and raked in. 

‘This led me to think of narrow horsehoed ridges, such as I 
have described, with a view to make the crop more productive ; 

and the result bas exceeded my most sanguine expectations. 

The produce from one-fourth of an acre, is 2 bolls 9 pecks 2 
lippies, Linlithgow measure; which, from the acre, is 10 bolls 
6 pecks. ‘The boll, I believe, is about 6 bushels, barley measure. 
I never had more, formerly, from an English acre, in my best 
soil, than 5 bolle: when the crop was a second broadcast crop 
after potatoes :—Superiority of the hoed ridges, 5 bolls 6 pecks 5 
which, at 245., the price of a boll meal in this country, when 
the crop was cut down, is 6/. 9s. ‘Lherefore, my new method 
of cultivating oats, will add more than 600/. a-year to the far- 
mer’s profit who sows 100 acres of that crop. The hoed oats 
were sown on the tith of May, and cut down on the 6th of Oc- 
tober. Had they been sown a month earlier, the crop would have 
been much riper, and consequently more abundant. From its 
not being sufficiently ripe, a peck of it weighed only twelve 
pounds Amsterdam weight. 

There was no second crop of broadcast oats after potatoes, 
near the hoed oats in the best soil, to be compared with them. 
There was, however, a first broadcast crop immediately contigu- 
ous, on which there were 22 stooks to every quarter of an acre. 
It is not yet thrashed, (being intended for seed oats); but when 
it is, 22 stooks of it may be compared with the produce from a 
quarter of an acre of the hoed oats, already mentioned ; keeping 
in mind, however, that the land occupied by the hoed oats, car- 
ried a bro; adcast crop of oats last year; and that, if sown broad 
cast this year, it would not give more than half the amount of 
the broadcast oats immediately after potatoes, with which its hoed 
crop of this year is to be compared. ‘The broadcast crop after 
the hoed oats, and that after the naked fallow, will not be obtain- 
ed till next year; when I intend to compare them, as to produc- 
liveness in oats, and freedom from weeds. This comparison, 
however, I now begin to think, will be of very little importance ; 
as the superior produce of the hoed oats (and Ido not see why 
the same superiority should not extend to all white crops), ought 
nearly to abolish broadcast altogether, and thereby render naked 
fallow almost unnecessary. 1 do not intend to sow any more 
broadcast oats, except small «te with a view to further 
experiments. Perhaps my hoed ridges might do for peas, vetches, 
and some other green crops. 


3 Broadcast 
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Broadcast may still be necessary on land newly taken up from 
pasture, and too stubborn for being hoed ; or land sown with 
grass-seeds. Perhaps it might be no bad method, to sow grass. 
seeds in the top of 6, 12, or 18 inch ridges, after they are roll- 
ed, raking them in with a garden rake; and to continue to hoe 
the ridges (intervals of two feet being left for that purpose) 
while they are kept in grass. The straw is more bulky from a 
hoed, than from a broadcast crop. Why should not the grass be 
so likewise? If my plan of hoeing white crops comes into ge. 
neral use, perhaps hay grounds ought to be left permanently 60; 
and kept in heart, where necessary, by top-dressing. I have a 
bout 4000 stone of hay anauaily, from land, of which very little 
has been p'oughed for forty years past. Only a very smail pro. 
portion of it has been top-dressed ; and yet I can perceive no de- 
terioration in the quantity or quality of the hay. 

I am encouraged in my favourable opinion of hoed ridges, 
from another trial made this season, in the worst part of my 
farm; a poor thin clay, upon a cold, hard till bottom. In 
this soil, which was last year in broadcast oats after potatoes, 
I sowed half an acre of six inch ridges, in the manner al- 
ready described, with different kinds ot oats, in order to com- 
pare them, as to produce, time of ripening, &c. In the course 
of their growing, they seemed to be superior to contiguous broad- 

cast oats, which, like the hoed oats, were preceded by broadcast 
"after potatoes. ‘The broadcast were Blainsley oats ; and an out- 
side hoed ridge, contiguous to them, happened likewise to be 
Blainsley. Between those, therefore, I resolved to make a coni+ 
parison. Some of the broadcast ridges were 7} feet in breadth ; 
precisely the space occupied by three hoed ridges and three inter- 
vals. But only one hoed ridge was Blainsley ; and therefore I 
tried whether it would have three times the quantity of oats 
grown upon one of the 74 feet broadcast ridges. I pitched upon 
the second ridge from the hoed oats, and not the one immedi+ 
ately contiguous to them ; because the latter had been partially 
hoed, and improved by the cultivation given the hoed oats. This 
is a matter of no small importance; and ought carefully to be 
attended to by those who wish to repeat the experiments made 
by me. 

The brosdcaft ridge (which was fown on the ift of May, and 
cut down on the ift of Odtober) produced 3 pecks 24 lippics. 
The fix-inch hoed ridge, which, with its interval of two feet, 
was equal to one third part of the broadcaft ridge (and which 
was fown on the ath of May, and cut down on the roth of Oc- 
tober) had 2 pecks 3 lippies: fo that three of the fixeinch ridges 
would have 8 pecks 1 lippic. From this, it appears-that the hoed 

2 crop 
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crop was more than twice one-fourth the amount of the broad- 
caft, befides the value of the additional ftraw; which, from the 
number and appearance of the fheaves, was one half more than 
was obtained from the broadcaft. 

Though only one hoed ridge was thrafhed, becaufe only one 
was the fame kind of oat with the broadcaft; this one was not 
fuperior to the average of the hoed ridges in the fame half acre, 
fo far as a judgment could be formed from the number and ap- 
pearance of the fheaves upon them; and the broadcaft ridge 
feemed to be equal to the average of all the broadcaft in the fame 
field. For thefe reafons, Iam fo much fatisfied with the accu- 
racy of the experiment, that I have ventured to communicate 
the refult of it to you, without waiting to confirm it by a longer 
experience, left the advantages of a difcovery, which may event 
ually be of the greateft importance to the wealth and population 
of the country, fhould be kept back, even for one year, or, by 
any accident, be loft to the world; or left any other perfon fhould 
ftumble upon the fame plan, and rob me of the honour of the 
invention!! I hope, a number of your agricultural readers will, 
next feafon, give my method a fair trial; and, I think, I can 
venture to aflure them, they will find themfelves amply repaid for 
the extra expenfe attending it. In order to form fome idea of 
this expenfe, and of the profit of hoed, compared with broadcaft 
tidges, I give the following ftatement. 

One fix-inch hoed ridge, 120 yards in length (the ridges being, 
from centre to centre, 24 feet afunder) had of corn 2 pecks 
3 lippies, Linlithgow meafure. Three of them, or 360 yards in 
length (occupying, with their intervals, as much land as the 74 
feet broadcait ridge with which they were compared) would pro- 
duce 8 pecks t lippie ; and 5808, the number of yards of ridges 
24 feet afunder, in the Englith ftatute acre of 4840 fquare yards, 
would produce 8 bolls 5 pecks. ‘The broadcaft ndge had 3 pecks 
2k lippies ; and it occupied as much ground as the 360 yards in 
length of hoed ridges. Therefore, if 360 yards give 3 pecks ° 
2% lippies ; an acre broadcaft, equal to 5808 yards in length, of 
ridges 24 feet afunder, will give three bolls to pecks 14 lippie. 
And three acres will give 10 bolls 15 pecks 4 lippie. 


Expense and Propuce of three Englith Acres Broadcaft Oats, 
being a fecond Crop after Potatoes in poor Land. 


Produce from three acres, to bolls 15 pecks } lippie, Linlithgow 
meafure, at 245. - - . L. 13 2 84 
Expense of one Acre. Rent - Lote o 
One ploughing—one day of 2 man, at 2s., 
and two horfes, at 2s. 6d. each - 


Carryover L.o 17 © L.13 2 8 
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Brought over - Loo 1p 0 Li 13 28 

Hartowing before and after. fowing; four : 

turns, at od. - - - - “oO 1g 50 
Sowing - - - =. = poeorher Gos » 
A man one day fhovelling the. loofe earth 

left by the laft harrowings in the: fare 

rows, and throwing it over the feed on 

the ridges, which much improves the 

broadcatt - - - : 
Seed one boll -_ 2 8 


Multiplied by + 


Is the expenfe of three acres 619° 6 
i 
Profit from three acres... - | L.6 «3 24 

The ftraw allowed for cutting down, harvefting and thrathing. 


* In comparing the above expenfe with that from one acre. hoed 
ridges, it is to be obferyed, that three years rent and labour, and 
three bolls feed oats, are to be placed to account of the broad- 
cat ; inftead of one year’s rent and labour, and half .a, bell feed 
oats, placed to account of the hoed oats. 


Expense and Propuce of an English Acre hoed Oats, being a 
second Crop after Potatoes in poor Land. 


Produce, Sbolls 5 pecks, Linlithgow measute, at 24s, ° L: 9°19 6 
EXPENSES. 


Two ploughings, at7s. - - L0d4.0 
0 


Four harrowings, at 9d, - - 0.3 
Lining out the 24 feet tracks with the par- 

+ ing-plough— j day of a man.and:horse Oy che 14 
A woman or boy.one day sowing ~ 0 le Ow 
Going in the above tracks twice with the 

double mouldboard to cover the seed— 
half a day of a man and horse 0 
Rolling the ridges after covering the seed 0 
Paring the earth and weeds from the sides 
of the ridges with the paring-plough ...0 
Picking out weeds from amongst the crop 
—one woman four days, at Js. 0-4 
Rulverizing the earth in the intervals, by 


2 


Onis esenmams. aneieate 


Carryover - LI 8 if Lou 6 
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. Brought over - L.1 8 H4L9 19. 6 
splitting it with the pating-plough, and 
returning in the same track = - 

Earthing upthe crop by two turns of the 
double mouldboard plough ineachinterval 0 8 

Seed, + boll, 12s.—rent i0s. ‘ 1 0 

214 7 
Profit - - - L.7 4 10; 

Deduce profit from the three broadcast acres, as per 

the preceding page - - - 6 $ 2% 


Superior profit of one acre hoed, over that of three 

acres broadcast - - - - 1 1 8% 

It was observed, that the produce from } English acre, hoed 
ridges, in my best soil, was at the rate of 10 bolis 6 pecks from 
an acres though it was after a broadcast crop following potatoes. 
Produce from one acre hoed afta in — good soil, 10 bolis, 

6 pecks, at 24s. - Lug 9 0 
Deduce expenses, and rent 10s., as in my 

worst soil - - - L.2 14 75 
And additional rent on account of = good- 

ness of the soil - 200 

4 14 


Profit - ® L.7 14 44 


The greatest produce I had formerly from four acres in the 
same field, when under a second broadcast crop, after potatoes, 
was 20 bolls. 

20 bolls, at 24s., is - - L220 @ 
Deduce expenses of one acre, and rent 10s., ; 

as in my worst soil . - L.2 6 6 
And additional rent on account = the good- 

ness of the soil = = » 2 00 


La 6 6 
Multiplied by - - + 
Being the expense of four a acres ———— 17 6 JO. 


—- - er 


Profit on four acres broadcast © - - L.6 14 0. 


The above deduced from profit on one acre hoed, 
leaves a Lalance of ° - L. 10 4i 
Which balance is the superior att of one acre hoed, over 
VOL. XU. NO. 15, ¢ that 
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that of four acres broadcast, both being a second crop after pota- 
toes, in middling good soil, at a rent of 50s. per acre. 

Some of the hoed ridges were sown at the rate of 8 pecks, and 
some at the rate of 16 pecks per acre; there was no perceptible dif- 
ference in the goodness of the crop. The weight of a peck of the 
broadcast oats in the worst soil, was 13 lib. 640z. Amsterdam weight. 
The hoed, from their not being so ripe, were 2 0z. lighter. If they 
had been equally ripe with the broadcast, it is likely they would have 
weighed more than they did, since they were superior to them in 
every other respect. Hoed oats take a longer time to ripen than 
broadcast ; and therefore ought to be sown earlier. There is no 
danger in sowing them early, according to my method, as they are 
well secured from birds, frost and moisture ; much mote 80, es 
cially as to the last particular, than by drilling. By drilling, the 
seed-bed, in the cold bottoms of furrows, is the wettest part of the 
field ; which, probably, is one cause of its inferiority, to hoed 
ridges. Hoed ridges, besides their immense superiority to broad- 
cast and drilling, in point of produce, have all the advantages, 
such as saving of seed, &c. which drilling has over broadcast ; 
and most of them in a greater degree. For example ;—preventin 
the crop entirely from ladging ; or from suffering damage, thoug 
it should lodge ; a free passage for air being secured in the inter- 
vale, by the height of the hoed ridges ;—the land is less exhaust- 
ed by crop or weeds,. being left in a more friable state, so as to 
Fequire less labour to prepare it for subsequent crops ;—and the 
crop, being cleaner, is consequently sooner and better saved in 
harvest. ‘The stooks are erected over the intervals, which admit 
a current of air through them. 

The hoed ridges, after the oats are off, may be prepared for po- 
tatoes or turnips, merely by splitting them, and forming new 
ridges over the former furrows. They may be also prepared for a 
hoed -white crop, by reversing the ridges as often as shall be 
found necessary for making or keeping them fine, until they are 
levelled by cross harrowing, before the new ridges are formed, 
on which the crop is to be sown. Those narrow ridges present 
@ greater surface, and consequently receive more benefit, than 
broad ones, from exposure to the elements during winter. 

The difference in the profit of drilled white crops, over those 
sown broadcast, as stated by other experimenters, is a mere trifle 
compared to the profit from hoed ridges, as ascertained by my 
experiments; although I have allowed more for the expense of hoe- 
aig than they havedone. As the superiority of my method seems 
-t0 arise, not only from the seed being deposited in a drier and 
sicher bed—from the greater width of the intervals, which leaves 
more room for fallowing and improving the earth between the 
; rows— 
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rows—from aoe ploughing, to bring up moist earth in time of 
drought—from hoeing up the crop in a more perfect manner, and 
more completely destroying weeds; but likewise (and I believe 
principally) from the greater breadth of the spaces occupied by 
the seed, (the most profitable breadth not being yet ascertained) ; 
Lintend to try whether it may not be a still farther improvement, 
to make the ridges :2 or 18 inches broad ; leaving the intervals 
not occupied by the seed, as formerly two feet wide. 

The ridges can perhaps be more accurately sown, by previ- 
ously marking them out by the plough—leaving them flat, by 
keeping the land-side of the plough towards them, and gathering 
the intervals by the mouldboard-side. The earth, in the intervals, 
ig to be afterwards'split, and thrown over the seed by the double 
mouldboard-plough ; and smoothed by the roller. 

Should my method of sowing and hoeing narrow ridges answer 
aswell for other crops, and in other soils and seasons, as it has 
done in mine this season for oats, I shall deserve a greater reward 
from my'country than was ever given for any other discovery. 
Should no reward be obtained, you will perhaps, if you survive 
me, set on foot a subscription to erect a statue to my memory. 

At all events, the man who has instructed his brother farmers 
to raise two bushels of corn for every one which grew before, 
may, after recording his discovery in your Magazine, exclaim, 
with less vanity than the poet,—‘ Exegi monumentum @re peren- 
nius.” Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Kilcalmonell, 22d Nov. 1810. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
NOTK BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

THe above interefting experiments being citcumftantiated by 
the name ‘and defignztion of the author, we are bourid to confider 
them as accurately and faithfully reported. A few temarks, 
nowever, may be made, confiftently with this acknowledgement. 
Thefe thall be briefly ftated. 1. The rent charged, namely, ios. 
per acre, feems too low for land that could carty eight bolls of 
oats per acrey—no matter under what management. #2. Labout 
‘of every kind is charged below its real price :—for inftance, land 
cannot be ploughed at 7s., nor harrowed at gd. per acre » and fo 
on. Here it may no doubt be anfwered, that it is a matter of 
fall importance how thefe things are charged in a crofs expeti- 
ment, provided the charges are equal on both fides. ‘This we ad- 
mit, fo far as relates to the refult of the experiments ; though, 
had the charges of labour, in eicher cafe, been properly fated, 
the ammount of profits would have been materially leffemed: Afjer 
all, fome doubts muft neceffarily prevail with regard to-every ex- 
periment upon a {mall icale, _— when it feems prime. facie to 

29 have 
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have been executed in the moft corre&t manner. There is a pro- 
bability that the beft part of a field is generally chofen for trial ; 
and every one acquainted with practical hufbandry knows well 
the great ditference of foil, even in the fame field. To the minu- 
lie of an experiment, he who makes it is ufually difpofed to pay 
the moft fedulous attention; therefore, the refult can rarely be 
applicable to the hufbandry of a whole farm, or even to that of 
a whole ficld. We remember of a gentleman who wagered he 
had a certain quantity of wheat upon an acre of ground ;—we 
have forgot the precife quantity; but it was fo extraordinary, that 
the bet was accepted. By feleting all the beft parts of the field, 
to the extent of one acre, the gentleman won the wager; though 
it'was faid, at the time, that, if the produce of the whole field 
had been taken, a deficiency of one third would, at leaft, have 
enfued. Having ftated the above circumftances as an illuftration 
of our meaning, we have only to exhort Mr Campbell to perfe- 
vere in his experiments ; and, if the refults are fimilar, or nearly 
fimilar, with thofe above communicated, we will be among the 
firft to hail him as one who deferves well of his country. We 
alfo advife, that the experiments be carried on upon a greater 
fcale, and upon every fort of foil; and will be extremely happy 
to receive an annual report of his proceedings, for the benefit and 
inftru€tion of our readers. N. 


_— —— — 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


~ Cursory Thoughts on Fhax Husbandry. 


Sir, 
‘THovcn I entirely agree with the gentleman who, in vol. XT. 
p. 464, signs himself * A Friend to Flax Husbandry,’ respect- 
ing the importance of that branch of husbandry to the trade and 
prosperity of this country ; yet, without some considerable qua- 
lification, I cannot concur in the opinion he has expressed, viz. 
that flax is not a scoutging crop, Ladies repeatedly ascertained 
the gontrary, especially when the article was allowed to stand till 
its see was completely ripened. No doubt, if the ground is 
kept clean; and the flax pulled in a green state, or before the seed 
is fully formed, less damage will be done than when these cir- 
cumstances are reversed. But, somehow or other, it rarely hap- 
penis that land is clean after carrying a crop of flax; therefore, 
the soil must inevitably be deteriorated, in a greater or lesser de- 
greé, in consequence of that circumstance, even were it al- 
lowed, that flax, of itself, is not a scourger. If this is the case, 
and-I am almost sure that it is so, the alonc remedy g shen 
ound 
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found in paying greater attention to the cleaning of flax-seed. 
Hitherto, this has been too much neglected, especially with seed 
imported from foreign countries ; though it is perfectly practica- 
ble, by sifting and scumming diligently, to take out the seed of 
every weed mixed amongst flax-seed. What I have said, is e- 
qually applicable to the seed of clover, it being well known that 
many weeds are now produced in our fields, not known before clo- 
vers were introduced. 

I believe it was hinted, in my former letter, and in the one ad- 
dressed to Mr Wight, which accompanied it (vide vol. VIII. 
p- 57), that the best way of raising flax-seed was to cultivate the 
article upon fresh, moorish soils; such soils being free of the 
seeds of annual weeds, the bane of all our old cultivated fields. 
Upon moorish soils, newly broken up, and recently limed, I 
have repeatedly raised flax-seed, apparently of a superior quality 
to what is imported from Holland or Livonia; and though, from 
prejudice, such seed always so'd 25 per cent., at feast, below the 
price given for that which was’imported, yet, even at that rediic- 
ed rate, I have been often better paid by its culture than T could 
be from raising any crop of corn these soils were capable of produc- 
ing: A steady market for seed of home growth, is, however; a 
desideratum in this country ; though, till such a market is obtain- 
ed, it is unnecessary to expect that the article will be extensively 
cultivated. The culture of flax, as an article for the manufac- 
turer, is a business, however, altogether different. In this mar- 
ket, any reasonable quantity may at all times be vended; though 
evidently the culture must be miaterially different from that re- 
quired where seed is the object.” To raise good. flax, you must 
have soil tolerably rich; the seed must be thicker sown; andthe 
crop must be pulled ten or twelve days earlier than when seed is 
wanted. Those people who attempt to gain both flax and’ seed, 
are therefore much in error. In fact, they cannot get a good 
crop, either of the one or the other; ‘the pulling process being 
delayed too long for the flax, and executed too early for seed, 
which cannot be procured of a good quality, unless fully ripened. 

Whether the Board of Trustees have uniformly adopted the 
most proper measures for encouraging flax husbandry, shall not, 
at this time, be inquired after. ‘wo things, however, are evi- 
dent ; first, that a great deal of money has been expended under 
theit administration ;\ and, second, that the culture of flax is much 
in the ‘same state as it was fifty years ago, notwithstanding of that 
expenditure,—having made far less progress towards perfection, 
than any branch of rural work’ within the British islands. Itis 
rather out of my way to notice the proceedings of that respect~ 
able’ body ; though it cannot be amiss ‘to Hint, in a/distant man- 

Cs ner, 
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ner, that the Board has seldom been disposed to countenance or 
encourage the culture of flax upon a large scale; thinking, very 
probably, that the trade would flourish better in the hands of 
small manufacturers, than if carried on by more extensive deal- 
ers. Very likely, the Board also laid too much stress upon 
forms; which forms, without being of great benefit to any one, 
gave, in some cases, a degree of trouble to the cultivator, al- 
most equal to the value of the premium for which he coms’ 
peted; and, in others, occasioned him to be deprived of re- 
ward altogether. A public Board, that wishes to do good, will 
always act upon liberal principles. In one case within my 
own knowledge, the Board of Trustees acted in a different man- 
ner. After purchasing a considerable gowy he flax-seed from 
a farmer for supplying poor people in the Highlands (and as- 
suredly the purchase would not have been made, unless the qua- 
lity had been good), a premium was refused upon that seed, 
merely because some trifling form had been omitted ; though, if 
forms could in any case be dispensed with, most certainly it was 
in one where the Board themselves were the purchasers, and of 
course sufficiently acquainted both with the quantity and quality 
of the article for which a premium was sought. 
Iam yours, &c. 
ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Ir has sometimes been alleged, that the coalleries and fisher- 
ies of Scotland furnish much more business for our law-courts 
than any other two branches of trade whatsoever; and that, from 
these sources, proceed the pleas most beneficial to the gentlemen of 
the law, and of course most distressing to those who u:ifortunate- 
ly are concerned in them. My intention, at this time, however, 
is not to inquire into these matters, but merely to lay before you 
a petition to the Judge of one of the inferior courts, respecting 
an dction instituted in that court against the tenant of a mill, for 
catching or killing salmon in the lead or dam of the said mill. 
To make the subject better understood, it may be proper to men- 
tion, that several steps of procedure had already taken place, arid 
that, owing in some measure to mismanagement on the side of the 
tenant, an interlocutor had been pronounced, allowing a proof of 
the facts; which, carried into.cffect, would likely have terminated 
the action against him. In this stage of the procedure, a reclaim- 
ing petition, drawn by a friend, was offered to the court, which 
settled the business, as the action was not proceeded with, 

‘Thinking 
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Thinking the arguments urged may be of some use to people 
placed under similar circumstances, I take the liberty of sending 
ua copy of the petition, which may, or may not, be inserted 
in the Farmer’s Magazine, according to the opinion entettained 
by the Conductor, of its merits. Iam yours, &c. 
Rusticus. 








Reclaiming Petition offered to the Sheriff of the County of 
in an Action against a Mill-Master, for catching Salmon in his 
Mill Dam. 


Unto his Majesty’s Sheriff-depute of the Shire of —-—, 
the Petition of ————_—_, 


Humbly Sheweth, 


Tuat, in the action raised against him by the Right Honour- 
able Lord —----—, your Lordship, of this date ( 
was pleased to pronounce the following interlocutor. (The in- 
terlocutor allowed a proof). This interlocutor, the petitioner 
begs leave to bring under review of the court; and, with sub- 
mission, to state the reasons which influence him to consider the 
process itself as unfounded, the proceedings that have taken place 
as irrelevant, and the interlocutor itself as not applicable to the 
merits of the case. If successful in these views, he is confident, 
from the known candour and justice of your Lordship, that the 
interlocutor will instantly be recalled, and the consequent redress 
be afforded him. : 

The petitioner, for a great many years, has possessed the sal- 
mon fishery on the estate of —-—--—, which, on the whole, 
may be considered as a trifling concern ; as, in dry seasons, there 
are few salmon in the river —-—--—} and these few being 
stopped by the dam-head erected at the ——-—— mill, sel- 
dom get further, unless when the water rises to a considerable 
height. When they do pass the —— mill, and get up the 
length of —— mill, the residence of the petitioner, he then 
tises his utmost efforts to catch and intercept as many of them.as 
he possibly can; and, in doing so, is justified by the same prin- 
ciple which governs every person in the management of his pri- 
vate affairs. It surely carries absurdity in its face to attemptto 
maintain, by argament, that salmon cannot be caught in the.uns 
der part of the river, merely because, if there caught, the Right 
Honourable complainer will be deprived of the pleesure of sees 
ing them get up the passage he has :nade for their future pro- 
gress. This part of the original complaint, the petitioner main- 
tains, Las nothing to do with - question beiore your es 
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and is only introduced to show a kind of cause for an.actiony 
which, in every respect, is unprecedented and unfounded.~., .. 

From what is said; it may be presumed your Lordship will be — 
enabled to form an idea of the circumstances under which the 
petitioner is placed. He is tacksman of the fisheries belonging 
to +—-—}; he is tacksman ef the mill and mill-lands of 3 
consequently entitled to every privilege of the fishery belonging 
to the proprietor ; at least, under the circumstances stated, no 
third private person has a right to call in question the nature of 
his proceedings. 

In the first place, the petitioner maintains, that is 
not entitled to be heard in this process; and that, if any statu- 
tory regulations are contravened, the public prosecutor is the me« 
dium through whom the action should have been brought. This 
objection he is advised to state, a$ fatal to the process, and calls 
ing for an ovérturn of the interlocutor. 

2dly, None of the acts founded upon apply to the case before. . 
your Lordship. The statute 1503 was enacted to prevent millers 
From slaying smolts in mill-dams, by nets, cruives, &c. Nowy: 
the petitioner never killed smolts, nor erected a cruive in his life ; 
and, as smolts are only killed when on their passage to the sea, 
it is obvious they must have passed the cascade at —+——-, be- 
fore they reached the mill-dam of the petitioner, Again, the 
statute 1685, mentioned in the original complaint, was enacted 
to regulate the punishment of millers who slay smolts or trouts 
with cteels or other engines; and does not apply to.the catching 
of grown fish. It might also be argued, that these acts are, in a 
great measure, obsolete, or in desuetude ; and that, at any rate, they 
do not apply to the petitioner, who is not a miller, but a privileged 
fisher. It is not because he possesses a mill, that he is to Sole 
racterized as a professional miller, and charged with actions un- 
derstood to have been committed by people in that line of life, 
when these statutes were enacted. He is no more a miller than 
every farmer in the country who possesses a thrashing-machine. 
He employs machinery to separate the husk of barley from its 
kernel, just as farmers use machinery to separate corn from the 
straw. 

$dly, The petitioner maintains, even under the supposition that 
he had contravened the above statutes, that penalties and damages 
can only be insisted upog in a regular action at common law, and 
not in the way of summary petition. The proprietor is certainly 
entitled to exercise the right of salmon fishing within his own 
bounds, either by himself or tenants; and, so long as he does 
riot complain, a third person has ho title to be heard for damages, 
yhuch less when, for any thing known to the petitioner, that third 

-_—— peryon 
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person is. neither. a proprietor of lands nor waters, but merely 
heir-apparent.to an estate adjoining to the river in which. the 
crimes complained of are said to have been committed, 

4thly,.The petitioner has never denied, nor will he, in any 
stage: of this business, deny, that he has catched salmon in his 
mill-dam ; on the contrary, he has maintained, and does maine 
tain, that he is entitled to catch them in that spot, with equal 
justice, asin any other part of the river to which his lease exe 
tends. The laws quoted in support of the complaint, only pro» 
hibit the catching of smolts or trouts in such situations, but do 
not restrain proprietors, or their tenants, from catching grown 
fish there, more than in other places ; and the reasons why these 
laws were enacted, are so well known, that the petitioner need 
not trouble your Lordship with a detail of them. Suflice it to 
say, ‘that they proceeded from a cusitin, then very prevalent, of 
millers hanging creels or nets in the narrow part of the dam im- 
metliately below the mill-wheel, in order to catch the young fry 
when they returned from the upper beds of the river to the sea- 
coast. As those millers had no right to catch fish of any kindy 
either there or in any place, it is obvious that the purposes. of 
these acts were salutary and judicious. But, do they apply. to 
the sight of legal proprietars aud tenants ?. Undoubtedly, not :— 
no more than the. game-laws apply to persons duly qualified. 


‘May, it thetefore please your Lordship to recal the interlocu- 
‘tor complained of ; dismiss this process; find Lord ——~- 
liable in the whole expenses ; and allow an account there- 
of, to be given in, And your petitioner shall ever pray, 

fe. Ke. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Ancient State of Agriculiure in Roxburghshire, 
Erom the Secand Volume of Ghalmers’s Caledonia. 


Wauen the Romans entered this shire, during the first cen, 
tury, they found it in its natural state, with the defences. of 
hillfort, and. the communications of foot-paths 5 te people be- 
ing elothed in skins, and feeding, on the milk,and flesh of theie 
cattle... Ta, the cu'tivation, of ity the, Roman. intruders, did. not 
make-much change, though, they settled their stations, made their 
roads, and planted their vias,, within Ks area, {yg ; 

‘Che Saxons, who caine,ia wpon the Romanized, Britons, dure 
inguth¢ fra eeasery, thaugis suey had tews buowle igo; RUE 
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had a more vigorous character, than the descendants of the Ot. 
tadint and Gadeni. In the course of their intrusion, they com 
menced the progress of husbandry. They began to ‘cut down 
the trees, and to labour the fields. Yet, at the recent beginning 
of the Scoto-Saxon period, in 1097, the whole extent of Rox- 
burghshire was clothed with woods, sheltered by forests, and 
disfigured by wastes. By taking a nearer view of the several 
districts of Roxburghshire, at that epoch, we shall see the whole 
landscape more distinctly. Lidisdale, the south-western division, 
formerly contained much wood; some of which, consisting of 
oak, ash, birch, alder, still remains along the banks of the seve. 
ral streams, particularly on the Hermitage water. The country 
lying along the Bowmont water, in Morbattle parish, on ‘the 
south east, was anciently clothed with natural woods, which no 
longer exhilarate the prospect. The wood of Moll [Mow], on 
the same alpine stream, is mentioned in the charters of William 
the Lion; and Alexander II. The river Kail derived its British 
name from its woods. The names of places, near its banks, mark 
the existence there of its wood in ancient times. ‘Natural woods 
once adorned the margins of the Oxnam water. Henwood, on 
its western side, was, during the Border wars, a rendezvous for 
the inhabitants, when the cry of war was raised. In the south- 
ern part of this shire, lying between the Border mountains and 
the river Teviot, there was anciently a great extent of natural 
woods. Of these, Jed forest was the chief; and in it, during 
the long war for the succession, the neighbouring inhabitarits 
found shelter and defence. In the happier times of Thomson, 
the poet recollects, with infantine gratification, the ‘ sylvan Jed.’ 
‘What of wood the waste of war had spared, when inveterac 
prompted destruction, more recent rapacity has felled. As well 
the charters of David I. as the maps of Biaeu and Stobie, evince 
the sylvan qualities of Jed-side. During the middle of the se- 
ventcenth century, there was still a wood near the castle of Jed- 
burgh, which was called the Castle-wood. The Rule-water is 
said to vie, for its woody vestures, with the sylvan Jed... The 
Teviot, which receives the tribute of so many waters, was once 
as woody as cither the Rule or the Jed. On the regions of the 
tributary Slitrig, Allan, Borthwick, and other kindred rivulets, 
there anciently grew many natural woods. The larger woods, 
rapacity and waste have concurred long since to fell; but the 
spontaneous shrubberies still shelter the sides of the hills, and 
adorn the banks of the streams. The Ale-water once had many 
woods wavering on its margin; and could anciently boast of a 
royal forest, which skirted its higher regions. Of all thesey lit- 
tle remains, except the natural shrubberies on the Ale, and some 
ancient 
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ancient timber at Ancrum. The country lying between the Ale 
and the ‘Tweed, was anciently ¢overed with woods; and we 
know, from record, that some of these had been cut down before 
the improving age of David I. On the southern side of the 
Tweed, near Melros, there remained, in modern times, a large 
éak wood, which was called Prior wood ; and which gave a name 
to Aikie-dean. The sides of the Eidon hills were once clothed 
with wood; and. Shaw-burn, in Bowden parish, derived its in- 
structive name from an ancient wood on its woody brink. There 
was once, at Halydean, five hundred acres of wooed, which were 
enclosed by a vast wall; and which are now’cut down: and this 
singular enclosure is called, in old writings, the great deer park 
of Halydean. In the north-east divisions of Roxburghshire, ly- 
ing on both sides of the Tweed, and on the lower parts of the 
‘Feviot, as well'as the Eden water, the woods appear to have been 
early cut down by the hand of cultivation. In the western moss 
of Eckford, there have been dug up nuts, roots, and trunks of 
Jarge oaks, ‘and other trees, with the vast horns of red deer, and 
the skull of a’bison. An extensive forest anciently occupied the 
whole country, lying northward of the Tweed, between the ri- 
vers Gala and Leeder. Within this district, the forest which 
was bounded by the perambulation of William, occasioned many 
controversies between various parties, about tcir several rights, 
either of pasturage or of hunting. Alexander II, in 1235, con- 
firmed to the monks of Melros the whole of that vast district, 
which he erected into 2 free forest. 

During pastoral ages, before husbandmen had advanced to 
more appropriate cultivation, those numerous woods, and exten- 
sive forests, were objects of great desire, and of frequent grant, 
for their shelter, their mast, and their herbage. ‘The warmth of 
the woods was not only congenial to the feelings of the animal, 
but produced also abundance of pasturage for food. In the 
woods, which consisted chiefly of oak, the swine found plenty 
of mast: Hence, pannage became a frequent object of grant, by 
the successive kings, to the several monasteries ; and, while the 
woods remained, the opulence and the crnament of the country, 
the swine formed a considerable part of the living stock.. In 
those woods and forests were raised very numerous herds of cat- 
tle. Not only the monks, but the barons and the kings, bred a 
very hardy race of horses in their woodlands, and in the ‘ tim- 

ber shades. ’ 

' 4dtis, perhaps, a more pleasing task, to trace the introduction 

of real cultivation, which converted the wastes into the haunts 

of men. The earliest notice of efficient settlement which has 

come down to us, is the foundation of Jed-worth, before the 
middle 
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middle of the ninth century. On the west bank of the Jed, in 
the midst of a vast forest, Ecgred, the bishop of Lidisfarn, who 
died in 845, A. D., built a village, which he named Jed-worth, 
and a church for his village. Even before the age of the benefi. 
cent David I, another village, of the same name, with a church, 
and a castle, a few miles lower down on the Jed, had arisen, and 
had eclipsed the ancient hamlet; and, at New Jedburgh, David 
founded a house for the monks of St Augustine. ‘The next inti- 
mation to the notice of Jedworth, which appears in record, of 
actual settlement, is that of Edenham. Thor-Longus, a follow- 
er of Edgar, received from the king a grant of Ednam, a desert. 
Here, Thor sat down; and, with the help of his own men, and 
at the expense of his own money, converted a waste into way- 
nage, and built a church to the honour of Cuthbert, the saint of 
Tweedside. He afterwards transferred the church, with a car- 
rucate of land, to the monks of Durham, with the assent of Earl 
David, his lord, who confirmed his grant. The many manors 
which we see existing within this shire, during the age of David 
E.,°in the earliest part of the twelfth century, with manorial 
rights, evince the truth of that representation. The earliest no- 
tice of a dairy, whereof we have any record, was that which 
was settled at Cumbesley by the monks of Melros, under the au- 
thority of Malcolm 1V, upon Allan-water, within the forest, be- 
tween the Gala and the Leader. It is curious to remark, that the 
Blainsleys, which have long been famous among farmers for the 
production of oais, and have been even celebrated in song, wete 
settled within this forest as granges, in the prior age, by the fo- 
resters of David I. As early, indeed, as the twelfth century, a 
number of farms had been gained from, this forest, under the 
king’s charters; and agricultural settlements were made on its 

* outmost skirts,’ along the rivers Leeder, Gala, and Tweed. 
The British aborigines, and the Romanized Britons, as well as 
their Scoto-Irish successors, delighted to live separately, in their 
forests, without towns or castles, protected only by hill-forts, for 
individual safety, during unusual danger; and they subsisted, 
sometimes by hunting, and often by pasturage. The Saxons, 
when they settled within this shire, assumed a firmer tone, and 
a more compact residence. To hunting and pasturage, as modes 
of ‘subsistence, they added agriculture. Partly from original ha- 
bit, perhaps more from frequent experience, the Saxon settlers 
here adopted the policy of living in agricultural hamlets, rather 
than in separate farms. This practice was not so much adopted 
from individual choice, as from the dictates of their chiefs, when 
they obtained their grants, and formed their settlements. Whrea 
we'fitst view their georgic polity in the chartularies, we see the 
, settlers 
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settlers of this shire in manorial villages. The waynage, or cul- 
tivable lands and meadows of each district or manor, were 
sessed and laboured in separate portions by the individuals of the 
manor, under its lord ; but the pastures, the woodlands, the peat- 
aties or mosses, Were enjoyed in common by the manorial te- 
nants ; each person having a right of common, in proportion,to 
what he tilled of the manor. Under this polity, the mest come 
mon divisions of tillable lands were carrucates or plough lands, 
and bovates or oxgangs ; the husband-lands, and afterwards. the 
acres, a more definite measure of lands. Those villages were 
considerably augmented by cottagers, who each occupied a dwel- 
ling, with a small portion of land, and witlr the privilege of feed- 
ing a few beasts on the manorial commons, and in the, wood- 
lands. 

The reign of David I. forms an epoch in the agricultural an- 
nals of Roxburghshire. Though much had been already done, 
much still remained to be done. ‘There had now been a consi- 
derable progress from pasturage to tillage. ‘The number of mills 
which everywhere existed within the shire, during that age, shows 
the quantity of corn that was then grown. ‘There appears to 
have been a mill in every manor, to which the tenants of the 
same manor were already astricted. The quantity of malt which 
was then ground, evinces the progress in the culture of bar- 
ley, The vast number of brewhouses shows clearly that the 
manufacture of barley into malt was converted into ale, the com- 
mon beverage of every family, when the art of distilling spirits 
was unknown, or at least unpractised. Every hamlet had its. 
braccina ; and every village had two, or three, or four brew. 
houses, according to their populousness. Exclusive of ,all those 
braccinas, which furnished the villages with a wholesome beve~ 
rage, and a handsome profit to the kings, the abbots, and the ba- 
Her every monastery had its own brewhouse, and its own bake- 

ouse. 

We perceive very early, in the Scoto-Saxon period, from 1097 
to 1306, the whole shire separated into lands cultivated, and lands 
uncultivated. ‘The woodlands and forests, the wastes and the 
commons, have been already investigated. We must now takea 
view of the cultivable lands. In this county, as well as in other 
districts, we may observe the appearances of cultivation on the 
hills and the moors, where the plough does not now enter, and 
a blade of grass never grows ; and, on those hills and moorlands, 
ridges and furrows, which were generally straight, are still, in 
many places, very distinct. We know, however, that, in the 
early age of Malcolm [V, who succeeded his grandfather in 1193, 
the manurable lands were enclosed with hedges, and the mea- 

dows 
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dows were surrounded by ditches. All those intimations evince 
a considerable progress in systematic cultivation, though thé’ ap. 
parent price of the land was but low in that rude age. 

The kings, 2s we learn from the chartularies, were the great. 
est farmers of those times. David I. was not only the greatést 
husbandman himself, but the moving cause of husbandry in 
thers. ‘The kings had many manors and grahges, with mills, 
malt-kilns, breweries, cattle, and studs, in every shire. ‘The fol. 
lowers of David, who had supported his pretensions, even dur- 
ing the reign of his brother Alexander, all followed his example, 
and the fashion of the age, as husbandmen. “They ‘had ali 
Branges on their manors, where they raised cattle and corm’; 
where they had mills, malt-houses, and breweries ;—and whete 
they had their sheep-walks and studs. And their granges they 
manured by means of their various bondmen, and by fhe services 
of their tenants. But it was the several monks of: the religiowe 
houses who were the greatest, perhaps the most intelligent, cul- 
tiwators of those times. Before the middle of the twelfth cénta- 
ry, those monasteries possessed vast estates, in al! that ¢onstitutes 
opulence, during rude times ;—in lands, in villeyns, and cattle 
and sheep, and in every article which can be produted by a well 
managed husbandry.* The same monks had other possessions, 
in those times, of great value: they had also, in various other 

districts 


* Summa animalium monast. de Melros, temp. antiquis. Cart. 
Newbotle, No. 284. At the end of the thirteenth century, »tfe 
monks of Melros possessed many granges, which they:cultivated by 
means of their own men, and where they bred vast herds of cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, and other beasts, as we learu from their chat- 
tulary. On their grange of Newton, which they laboured with: se- 
ven ploughs, the monks bad 80 oxen, 60 cows in. wiater, 1000 ewes, 
60 porkers, with sufficient horses for their ploughs, On their grange 
at Reveden, which they laboured with five ploughs, they had 1+ 
score ewes, with cattle in proportion. On their grange of. Stape- 
law, which they laboured with two ploughs, they had 20 oxen, 20 
fows, 250 ewes, 200 wedders. On their grange of Colpinhopes, 
which they laboured with two ploughs, ¢ pro tempore hyemali,’ 
they had’ 20 oxen, 20 cows, the produce whereof they yearly dispos- 
ed of, 500 ewes, and 200 two-year-olds. In Sprouston, they hada 
grange, which they managed with two ploughs, and where they. had 
common: of ‘pasture for 12 oxen, 4 young horses, and 300 Hors 
{young sheep].’: They had'a grange at Whitelaw, in Bouden, which 
they cultivated with three ploughs, and had pasture for two flocks 
of wedders, and five seore young beasts. In the sathe parish, they 
had the grange of Halyden, whicly they cultivated with three plqughs, 


andvpastured with four-and-twenty cows, 40 wedders, and 20 esves. 
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districts of this shire, lands and tenements, which, as. they were 
rented to cottagers, brought them considerable revenues. I have 
now laid open to the view of judicious eyes, the whole practice 
of agriculture, as it was carried on under David L., and his grand- 
sons, by those most intelligent cultivators the monks. ‘The la- 
beur on their granges was undoubtedly performed by their vil- 
leyns, who were astricted to the glebe, with the help of the cot- 
tagers’ services. Yet were the abbots, and other ecclesiastics, 
the most indulgent masters, as well to their cottagers as to their 
villeyns, who, yielding their services, lived very comfortably un- 
der their shelter. They were the first te convert those services 
into payments in money ; and they were studious to reward them 
for their well-doing. During the whole Scoto-Saxon period, in- 
deed, the granges of the kings and barons, as well as those of 
the bishops and abbots, were chiefly laboured by bondmen, who 
were attached to the soil, as nativi. While many of those bond- 
men were employed as tillers of the soil, as servants, others of 
them were entrusted with the cultivation of some husbandlands, 
under their superiors ; paying rents, and yielding services, for 
their cottages and lands. ‘These last only differed from the bond- 
men, in being attached to the soil. Such was the condition of 
the men of Roxburghshire during those times. 


Account of the Parish of Prestonkirk, County of Haddington 
from the same Wark. ' 


Tue village of Preston derives its name, like other Prestons, 
from its being the hamlet of the priest. It is very ancient; and. 
there appears to have been a church here, in very early times, on: 
the'northern bank of the Tyne. Preston was one of the villages 
where Baldred preached ; and one of the three villages which 
contended for his body, after his decease, in the seventh century. 
Baldred was long the patron of this parish, which he had digni- 
fied by his residence. In the 12th century, this parish was called 
Linton, from the name of a village on the northern bank of 
the Tyne, somewhat above Preston: and that village derived its 
name from a remarkable pool which the Tyne forms here, by fal- 
ling over a rock. Now, Zlyn, in the British, and Linn, in the 
Gaelic, signify a pool ; and, to the Celtic term, the Saxon set- 
tlers affixed their zun, to denote their dwelling at the Lin. The 
church of Linton appears to have been of great value. In the 
ancient Zaretio, it was valued at 100 marks, Dunbar at.190 
marks, and Hadington at 130, were only of superior value a- 
mong the churches in the deanry of Lothian. At a subsequent 
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period, the tenth of the rectory of Linton was rated, in Bagi- 
mont’s Roll, at 20/. Richard, the parson of Linton, swore feal- 
ty to Edward I, and received a precept, in return, for the resto- 
ration of his property. ‘The patronage of the church belonged 
to the Earls of Dunbar, who held the whole parish; and the 
lands were enjoyed under them by various vassals. When Earl 
Patrick formed his collegiate establishment in the church of Dun- 
bar, he made the church of Linton one of the prebends, and in- 
deed the most valuable of the whole of them. ‘The patronage of 
the rectory and of the prebend, fell to the king, by the forfeit- 
ure of the earldom, in January 1434-5. Linton continued the 
proper name of the parish till the Reformation. It was even 
then, however, colloquially called Haugh, from the location of 
the church on a flat or haugh, on the margin of the Tyne. In 
June 1493, there was a suit heard in Parliament by John Ireland, 
the parson of Halch, against George Smethtoun and Robert Fle- 
ming, which throws some light on ancient practices. The par- 
son complained, that the parties had wrongfully obstructed his 
servants in pasturing his cattle on the moor of Preston, which he 
had a right to do, by reason of his kirk. David Hepburn of 
Waughton appeared for his interest, alleging that ‘he muor belong- 
ed to him in heritage. The Lords judicially ordered the Sheriff 
to summon, on a day named, ¢hirty persons, the best and wor- 
thiest of the country, as an inquest, to determine how the said 
moor had stood in times bypast: And the Lords ordained the pa- 
tron of the Halch to be called for his interest. ‘This is a very m- 
structive proceeding in Parliament. We may remember that, by 
a very ancient canon of the Scotican church, the parson had a 
right of commonage over every common in his parish; and that 
canon being followed by immemorial custom, neither the plea of 
heritage, nor a grant of the crown, could overrule the parson’s 
right. This proceeding, however, shows the beginning of oppo- 
sition to a practice that must have been very inconvenient, if not 
unjust, and certainly impolitic. The patronage of this parish- 
church, after the forfeiture of the Dunbar family, was given to 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, whose influence was then unbound- 
éd: and the patronage seems to have been immemorially annex- 
ed to the lordship of Hailes, in this parish. The more ancient 
names of this parish, Linton and Hauch, were superseded, after 
the Reformation, by the name of Prestonhaugh ; which has also, 
in its turn, been superseded, during recent times, by the more 
appropriate designation of Prestonkirk, 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR, 
PRESTONKIRK is One of the most considerable landward par 
rishes in the county of Haddington. When the Northumberland 
i family 
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family of Gospatrick settled in Scotland, this and’ several, o- 
ther’ parishes “were, with the title of Earl of March, bestow- 
ed; by Malcolm Canmore, upon the: chief of that family; who, 
having built a fortalice/ or ‘eastle, at Dunbar, his successors 
were enabled.to rule over the south-eastern parts of Scotland, 
with almost sovereizn authority, for several centuries. “In 1485, 
the earldom of March was forfeited to the crown, and a consi- 
derable part ef it bestowed wpon the Hepburns of Hales; one of 
whom afterwards received the ‘title of Earl of Bothwell. That 
family came from Hebborh, or Hebburn, within Morpeth ward, 
Northumberland, and were dependants upon, or tenants under, 
the Eatl of March, from the reign of Robert Bruce till the for- 
fétrure of that earldom, At that time, Adam Hepburn of Hales, 
till then a vassal of the Earl of March, became tenant in chief 
of the ‘crown, and acquired large possessions in the county of 
Haddington. In particular, the whole parish of Prestonkirk-be- 
longed to him or his friends, the provostry of Houston excepted. 
The Conductor has seen a charter granted by Patrick, the-second 
Lord Hales, son of the said Adam Hebborn or Hepburn fo-dis 
dearly beloved son John, of the very spot of land on which this 
note 1s written. 

Yhe provostry of Houston, in the parish of Prestonkirk, is 
mentioned in another part of the work, by Mr Chalmefs; but in 
such a way, 28 shows he had been misinformed. He ‘says, © at 
Houston; in East Lothian, there was of old an hospital, though 
the piety of the founder, and the site of the foundation, be now 
equally unknown.’ ‘The Conductor remembers well of the’ cog 
tages which belonged to that provostry: ‘in fact, it is “net many 
years since the lastof them were removed. The site of the or- 
chard which belonged to the provostry, though now cultivatedh as 
acorn field, is known to-every ploughman in the parishye) Frém 
these circumstances it may ‘be inferred, that Mr Chalmers fas ‘tot 
been so fortunate in his information as could have been’wished. 

But, were we under any doubt upon that point, the tot#Po- 
miffion of a celebrated religious houfe weuld effe€tually remeve 
our fcepticifm. In the parifh, and upon the lands formerly ¢all- 
ed Merkiall, now better known by the name of Markle, a mc- 
naftery of monks was early eftablifhed,*and continued till the’te- 
formation of religion in the fixteenth century.: At that périod, 
when fpoliation was the order of the day, the thonks probably 
wete txpdlled’s though it isnot eafy to afcertain, at thid date; who 
were the perfons that participated inthe spuilzte. But, in-regard 
to one thing, there can be no difpute, becuule the parliamentary 
records teftify of it, namely, that; in 1606,°a confiderable part of 
the land which origirally belonged to the moncftery was refumed 
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by the crown, and annexed, by act of Parliament, to the chapel- 
royal of Stirling. That the whole lands which belonged to the 
monattery, in the parifh of Preftonkirk, were not refumed, is quite 
certain ; becaufe the park wherein the monatftery is fituated, and 
another adjoining to it, called the Provost’s park, have, for more 
than a century and a half, been in poffeflion of the proprietors 
of the barony. The ruin of the Bothwell family, formeriy pro- 
prietors of the eftate, and the confequent deftruCtion of all their 
charters and papers, is the only reafon that can be affigned why 
fo little is known of this once celebrated eftablifhment. The 
buildings are going faft to ruin; but, from what remains of them,” 
fome idea, and that not an incorreét one, may be formed of their 
extenfivenefs. The diningroom ftill remains almoft entire; and, 
as the windows gradually diminifh in fize from the head to the 
toot of the room, as was cuftomary in the houfes of feudal chief- 
tains, we are inclined to think, that the houfe, at one time or o- 
ther, muft have been inhabited by an abbot or chief of fome of 
the religious orders. 

Mr Chalmers takes notice of the parifh being once honoured by 
the refidence of St Baldred, and that the church was originally 
built by him ; circumflances, we believe, correCily ftated, as we 
are fo old as to remember the ftatue of St Baldred in the church. 
When fpeaking of the church, it cannot be improper to notice a 
circumftance mentioned by Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hales, in 
his Annals of Scotland, viz. that the Saxons, in one of their pre- 
datory excurfions into Lothian, burnt St Baldred’s church. That 
an attempt had been made, by thefe people, to burn that church, 
is highly probable ; as we remember, when the old church was 
taken down in 1770, of feeing feveral syles, or couples, of the 
roof, which were all of oak, partially damaged, as if by fire; 
though, in other refpedts, the wood was in a good {tate of pre- 
fervation. As for the walls, moft of them were built in fuch a 
maffy and fubftantial manner, that it was found neceffary to un- 
dermine, and bring them down in that way, before the church 
could be rebuilt in a more commodious manner than it was in for- 
mer times. 

The landed property of Prestonkirk parish, at this time, be- 
longs to the undermentioned proprietors ; and the extent of the 
property of each, calculated according to the scale of public bur- 
dens, is nearly as follows. Supposing the parish divided into one 
hundred parts,—of these, 32 belong to Miss Dalrymple, i4 to 
Sir Alexander Kinloch, Bart., 13 to the Hon. Charles Hope, 13 
to George Rennie esq., 10 to the Earl of Wemyss, 10 to Baron 
Hepburn, and the remaining 8 to several small proprietors. N. 
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Comparative View of East Lothian Husbandry in 1778 and i8to. 


PART I 

East Lotrutan, or that part of the county of Haddington, 
northward of the Lammermuir hills, {tretches along the fouthern 
fhore of the frith of Forth, from Dunglas bridge, the eaftern ex- 
tremity of the diftrict, to Raventhaugh burn, feven miles from 
Edinburgh, which is its weitern bounds. ‘The diftri& contains 
about 130,000 acres of land, Scotch meafure ; fifteen fixteenths 
of which are arable, and chiefly kept under re gular courfes of al- 
ternate hufbandry. The foil is variable, but may be clafled under 
five general heads. 1. A dry, light foil, upon a free and open 
bottom, eafily wrought, and well calculated for turnip and grafs 
hufbandry. 2. Loam of many different kinds, fome of it approach- 
ing to clay, and generally incumbent upon a clofe or retentive 
fubfoil. 3. Strong clay, generally whepeed for wheat and beans. 
4. A wei, thin clay: a large portion of the diftrict was original- 
ly of this variety ; but, owing to saprereaney made fince 1750, 
by draining, liming, and enclofing, the extent of this clafs has 
been greatly diminifhed. 5. A moorifh, or peat-earth foil, of 
many different qualities. Ficlds of peat-earth are fcattered over 
the whole inland parts of the diftrict, and are more unprofitable 
fubje€ts of improvement than any other. As grafs hufbandry, 
till lately, was not much followed, lefs care was bellowed upon 
éenclofures than in fome other dillrits. The greateft part of Eaft 
Lothian, however, is enclofed, sto few of the ancient fences 
were well executek ‘Thofe made of late, deferve a different cha- 
racter; an attention being now given by the great body of the te- 
nantry to that important fource of rural improvement, equal with 
what is difp! layed in any other part of the Britith empire. 

It is propofed, in this paper, to give a comparative view of th 
rural and political economy of Laff Lothian, at two periods; viz. 
1778, when the author entered upon bufinefs; and 18:0, the 
date of this article. In other words, it is propofed to defcribe 
the feveral branches of Fait Lothian hufbandry at thefe two pe- 
tiods ; and to point out the amendments or improvements which 
have taken place in the intervening years. In elucidating the 
numerous fubje 2s comprehendad in fuch a comparative flate- 
ment, it is neceflury to treat of them ur ider different heads 
or chapters ; and again to fubdivide thefe « vgn ers tito various 
f€tions, fo as the changes which have occurred may be fatisface 
torily developed and explained. The taik undertaken, is no doubt 
a difficult one; but, truiting that unintentional cefes will be 
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forgiven, and, on the whole, that the attempt will be favourably 
received, no pains fhall be {pared to prefent a picture, as accurate 
as poflible, of the hufbandry of a diftri€ that has long maintain- 
ed a prominent place in the agricultural annals of North Britain. 

Before entering upon the comparative {tatement, it may be pro» 
per to premife fome obfervations upon the hufbandry of former 
times. A rapid iketch fhall therefore be given of Eaft Lothian 
hudbandry, from the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, to the 
firft period embraced in the propofed ftatement. 

At the union of the two kingdoms, Eaft Lothian was general- 
divided into fmall farms, few of them exceeding 150 acres inextent; 
and thefe, except on the coaft-fide, were again fubdivided into two 
parts, namely, Enfield and Outfield. To the poftion called infield, 
the whole dung gathered upon the premiies was conftantly ap- 
plied ; while the outfield received no manure but what was drop- 
ped by the beftial thereupon depaftured. a to this fyf- 
tem, a great part of every farm was fcarce worthy of cultivation. 
In fome farms, one half of the land might be regularly cultivated 
according to the fafhion of the day ; but, in others, not above one 
third came under that defcription : of courfe, the fame extent of 
ground would produce a much fmaller quantity, either of corn or 
grafs, than it is capable of doing at the prefent time, even allowing 
that the proceffes of ploughing, &c. were equally well executed. 

Few leafes were granted of long duration, at the era we are 
treating of ; and there is reafon to believe, that the tenantry were 
not difpofed to bind themfelves for any confiderable number of 
years. Summer fallow, though pradtifed in England fince the 
Conquelt, was then unknown in Scotland. ‘This radical impiove- 
ment was only introduced into Eait Lothian a few years after the 
Union, by John Walker, tenant in Beanflon, whofe practice was 
foon lefs or more imitated by every tenant of fhill or refpectabili- 
ty. According to Maxwell, who edited the Select Tranfa€tions 
of the Edinburgh Society of Improvers, fummer fallow was exe- 
cuted, in 1724, every fifth or ‘fixth year, upon all the clay lands 
of Eat Lothian. ‘This might be the cafe with that portion of 
every farm called inficld, but could not apply to the outfield, as 
that diltinction was not removed for many years afterwards, Evea 
in our owa time, fome difciples of the old fchool preferved the 
diftin€&tion ; though, now, it is totally done away. In fad, the 
fyftem of infiell and outfield long operated as the bane of 
Scotifh hufbindry. The infield, like the common field land of 
England, was kept conftantly under tillage: hence, it was full of 
weeds, both annual and perennial; and, though bulky crops were 
often raifed, thefe crops were almoft always cfs productive in 
grain than thofe obtaiued after fummer fallow and grafs feeds 
were introduced. 
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While the diftin€tion of infield and outfield remained, a great 
part of every farm was neceffarily kept in grafs, if the expreflion 
is a proper one when applied to land on which artificial feeds had 
not been fown. The general rule, at the era under confideration, 
and for a long period afterwards, was, to keep the infield always 
in tillage, and to allow the outfield to feed itfelf, when incapable 
of bearing corn crops. Upon this grafs land, the horfes, milch 
cows, and a few theep, were depaftured through the day, in fum- 
mer; and, at right, the horfes were brought home to the ftable, 
where a handful of thiftles, pulled from among({t the corn, was 
the only food given to them. As for the cows, a fmall quantity 
of grafs, cut from balks and ditches, was given to then in the byre, 
where they remained through the night, often without a particle of 
ftraw to preferve them from naftinefs. ‘The fheep, again, were 
kept, through the night, in Siete folds, without receiving any 
food there; and, of courfe, were rarciy well prepared for the 
butcher, unlefs purchafed by fome of the very few people who 
pofleffed grafs enclofures around the houfes of landed proprietors. 

From thefe circumftauces, the ftate of hufbandry in Eaft Lo- 
thian, at the era of the Union, may be eafily appretiated. Dele 
titute, as moft tenants were, of food for the working ftock, it 
was impracticable to obtain izbour from their horfes, of any con- 
fequence ; hence, after fummer fallow was introduced, a plough 
with four horfes was incapable of executing one half of the work 
which can now be done by two horfes. A few hours before 
breakfait, coniituted the morning yoking; after which, the horfes 
were taken to the outfield paflures to give them ftrength for an- 
other fhort ycking in the afternoon. When clover was introduce 
ed, the fuo» er of-thiftles was laid afide; a matter of immenie 
imp-rtance to the working ftock. Before the era of fummer fal- 
dow, horfes did tolerably well in the fummer months, becaufe, if 
they got little food, mney performed as little work. The whole 
work of a farm, we mean the ploughing and harrowing work, 
was performed betwixt harveft and the conclafion of bear feed ; 
hence, except driving coa Is, and performing a‘ few days ftatute 
are upon the public roads, horfes- were nearly idle till the hare 

t quarter arrived. 

pe mode of cropping then followed, fhall be briefly mention- 
ed. Before the imroduction of faliow, the ufual rotation upon 
the infield was,—1. peas; 2. wheat; 3. barley ; 4. oats. Dung 
was given cither to the peas or barley crop, according to the cir- 
cumitances of foil and feafon. ‘The outfield, as already faid, did 
not receive any dung, unlefs what was left by the animals grazed 
upon it. in many cafes, outfield land was limed; and often with 
fingular advantige. ‘The after management, how ever, was uni 
formly | bad 5 it being cuflomary to crop the limed outfisld with 
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barley and oats fucceflively, fo long as the crop was’ worth the 
cutting. In this way, numerous fields fuffered fo feverely, as to 
be rendered almoft fterile for half a ce ntury afterwards. 

A georgical treatife, written by the celebrated John, Lord Bel- 
haven, foon after the Union, has been referred to by almolt eve- 
ry Scotifh writer on hufbandry, as a work which did much good 
at the time it was publifhed.* A copy of that treatife, now a 
very fcarce article, having lately fallen into our hands, we fhall 
extraét a few paflages in illuftration of what we have already 
{tated concerning East Lothian hufbandry, at the very period when 
that treatife was written. His Lordfhip feems to have entertain- 
ed correct ideas concerning the nature of good hufbandry to every 
nation. What he urges in favour of fauch (faliow), abltraQed- 
ly confidered, 1s worthy of attention ; though, at this day, the 
plan or'method of executing fallow, recommended by him, will 
be regarded as unworthy of confideration, by the moit imperfect 
neiandin ann. 

The foil of Eaft Lothian, generally taken, is accounted the 
bef of any county or {hire in Scot land; and, although it pays too 
dear a rent, yet it is as capable to be improven beyond what it is 
at eens ty as any in Scotland. 

The poor farmers, that they may pay their dear rent, who 
are ordinarily indufirious enough, work hard, but without an 


method or project; whereby both they and their grounds fuffer, 
and fo confequently tlic landlord. 

In Eatt Lothian, the farm-roo ms, as they are nes called 
are divided or ciftinguifhed in infield and outfield land: that is 


to 


— 


* No doubt, m any agriculturists, at this time, may feel some sur- 
prise on learning that Lord Belhaven’s small pamp hiet met with dis- 
— ed applause from all his cotemporaries ; tho ugh, were they 
to reflect upon the paucity of rural knowledge at the time that pam- 
phlet. was written, a very different opinion would probably be enter- 
tained. In our eyes, it ‘seems wonderful that his Lordsh ip could 
write so weil upon: an art then so little understood, even by those who 
practised it. The Pl in of executing summer fallow which he re- 
commends, is no doubt a bad one; but, being ¢ borrowed trom E ng- 
lish practice, was likely an exact Copy of the system adopted by our 
southern netehbours. Even at this day, the plan for executing sum- 
mer fallow, recommended by Lord Belhaven, is strictly followed in 

ome Encitsh counties. About eleven years ago, when in Lincoln- 
shire, we examm ed a large common field, which had been summer- 
fallowed precisely in the way he mentions; and, should the laws 
of England not be amend ied, it is highly probable the agriculturist 
who visits that country a hundred years afterwards, will find the 
common fields summer-fallowed something in the same way as de- 
scribed by Lord Belhaven. 
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to fay, in thofe lands where they lay their dung yearly, and thofe 
upon which they never lay any dung. 

‘ The infield land (where wheat is fown) is generally divided 
by the tenant into four divifions, or breaks, as they call them, 
viz. one of wheat, one of barley, one of peas, and one of oats; 
fo that the wheat is fown after the peas, the barley after the 
wheat, and the oats after the barley. 

* The outfield land is ordinarily made ufe of promifcuoufly, for 
feeding of their cows, horfes, fheep, and oxen: it is alfo dunged 
by their fheep, wholly in earthen folds; and fomctimes, when 
they have much of it, they fauch or fallow a part of it yearly. 

* As to the method for labouring the ground where wheat is 
fown, it is abfolutely snes that any foil, how good foever, 
can hold out with profit to the farmer, by this rude way of order- 
ing it, unlefs it be fome parcel of groun xd adjacent to fome bu irgh 
or village, where they can have plenty of dung, or to the fea, 
where they can have plenty of fea-ware. 

‘ The English, who indeed excel in the knowledge of hus- 
bandry, do not handle their grounds (though very good) so rude- 
ly :—the ground must rest, as well as the husbandman, if you 
expect favour from it. 

‘ ‘Therefore I have known and seen, that, in thea best and fer- 
tilest soils in England for corn, the fourth or third part of their 
infield land rests yearly ; but most ordinarily a third. Yea, I 
have seen, in several good and fertile grounds, as in Leicester, 
Northampton, and Worcester shires, the whole third of their in- 
field land lye fauch 5 by which method, they did sow both their 
wheat and bariey after fauch ; then their oats after their barley; 
and peas after the wheat: And, indeed, I obseryed their corns 
extraordinary good ; for such gentle treatment of the ground did 
not only cause a great birth of “stalks upon the ground, but made 
the stalks, and cons cquently the head, so strong, that it did not fall 
down and grow sioumy, as some would fancy it would do. And 
the husbandmen told me, that they had tried several ways, but, 
by this method, they found mest profit, although they were not 
able to dung the third part of their land that lay fauch. 

‘ But I wiil not urge new beginners too far at first, lest they 
scare, and prove ski ttish, and so throw off my advice altogether, 
as unbroken colts de their riders. 

In the first place, therefore, I shall advise such as sow wheat, 
and whose ground is of the best, and in the best condition, to 
divide or cast their infield land into five equal breaks; whereaf, 
two breaks of peas, one of wheat, one of barley, and ‘athe or of 
oats. By this method, you shall sow both your wheat and bar- 
Jey after peas; which, without ail question, is the far better me- 
thod than that which is at present more generally used. ‘This, 

D4 é although 
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although it be the better way than the former, in four breaks, yet 
it is noways suflicient to brug your ground into any tolerable 
state and condition, unless you fauch also. 

‘ Therefore, I advise you, in the next place, to fauch or fal- 
low some part of these two breaks designed for peas. 

© I will not positively determine how much you shall leave rest- 
ing of these two breaks, lest I discourage you too much; but I 
dare affirm, the more you leave, the greater advantage ; > yet, 
much of that must depend upon the prudence of the farmer. If 
his ground be in any tolerable condition, he may fauch the less: 
—I say tolerable ; for I do assure you, there are none, or at least 
very little, in so good a condition as the goodness of the soil is 
capable of. So that I think, of the best grounds, a third at least 
of each of these two breaks designed for peas may lye fauch, and 
the half where the grounds are not so good 3 which may be thus 
ordered :—The third part of that break. of peas, fauched, and de- 

signed to be sown with wheat the ensuing year, must be plough- 
ed about the Mariinmas; that is to say,—after your wheat is sown 
for that year, fallow down that third part of the peas-break de- 
signed for wheat the next year; so that the first thing you are to 
do after harvest, is to till, and sow your wheat for the year to 
come; and the next to that is, to till, and fallow for the wheat 
to be sown the year thereafter. 

© The reason why I would have you fallow it so early, is, that 
it may get all the winter frost; but, be sure to plough it with as 
shallow or thin a furrow as you can, that it may only rot the stub- 
ble, and render the ground below mellow and soft for the next 
ploug! ing. 

‘ The first ploughing must be that they call gat hering of the 
rigs to a height, that, where the ground is moist, it may lye dry 
all the winter time, and conseque atly be. fitter for the next plough- 
ing, which is called cleaving. 

© Your second pli ough hing must be about the end of June, or 
beginning of July ; ; between and which time, vou must have soil- 
ed your groun d wi ith all the dung, lime, or any other manure, 
during the whole winter and spring bypast ; for I do not look up- 
on it as goed husbandry to Jead out your dung in the winter time 
for yo ur wheat faucl 1, because e much of its strength i is taken away 
by the winter tains 5 neither in the summer time, till immediate- 
ly before the second ploughing; because much of its spirit and 
goodness is exhaled by the summer sun and withering wind. 

© This second ploughi ing must be, by cleaving the rigs,—a term 
so well known, that it neds no explanation 3 but, be sure to 
plough it as deep as you can, that the new earth may be brought 
upmost against the ensuing seed-time : And, after it is so plough- 
ed, you must harrow it well by thortering, that is, to harrow 


cross 
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cross the rigs, as also the ordinary way: by which method, you 
shall bring the crowns and furrows of the rigs to an equal thick- 
ness of earth, and recover all the covch-grass, and other weeds, 
ordinarily called wrack, from amongst it; and thus it may lye till 
Michaelmas, or the time your corns are got in. 

© Then let it be the first land you plough, after your ordinary 
way, for seed ; having first led out any other goodings you have 
purchased since your last ploughing. Plough it with a tolerable 
deep furrow, that it may cover the seed well, and endure the 
winter washing rains the better. 

‘ Nota.~-I have observed, that abroad, where their grounds 
are very light and stenory, it have sown wheat and barley up- 
on the surface of the earth, after the second ploughing; then 
tilled it over with a thin fars ow, and sometimes harrowed it over 
thereafter, and sometimes not; which no doubt’ is a very good 
method of husbandry, ‘and may be pra tised with advantage, 
where the grounds will allow. ‘This, in their terms, is cailed 
under-fur sowing. 

© By thus ordering your fauch with plough, when the two 
parts of the same break upon which peas grew that year, and 
likewise desi igned f for wheat, will not paeets by reason of the dry 
season which ordinarily attends that time of years and so it will 
prove your earlicst wheat, will soon take root, the body of the 
pickle will be turned to a root, like that of grass, or other herbs, 
before the winter frosts and cold rains 3 and consequently be free 
from being slair, bla acked, and many other inconveniences 3 the 
being free of whic! hy | besides mat iy : her advantages, is more ‘than 
sufficient to recompense you for all your pains. 

© As for the thir rd part of your break of peas, fauched and de- 
signed for barley, I think you need not plough it till about Lam- 
mas, by which you will gain the whole winter and summer’s 
Tass. 

© Nota.—Though you have a crop both of your fauched wheat 
and barley, both in one and the same year, yet the ground rests 
two winters and one summer for barlev, whereas it rests only one 
winter and one summer for wheat. ‘Chis being considered, as 
also that the baricy is not so impoverishing a grain as the wheat, 
you may expect as good a crop of the barley a3 of the wheat, 
though you should lay less dung wnd goeding upon it. 

© It cannot therefore be expected that you eon lay any sum- 
mer-dung upon your barley fauch, unless it be sea- ware, to those 
lands that lye contiguous to the shore or burgh; dung to those 
that are adjacent to. a town; because the wheat, being to be first 
sown, will require all you can make: but, after your wheat is 


sown, let all you can purchase be laid on your barley-fauch, be- 
twixt and the next ploughing. 


‘ The 
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© The next ploughing, or steering, 2s they call it, must be at 
or about Candlemas (the ground being always dry), both plough. 
ing and harrowing being after the same manner you did with 

our wheat-fauch. 

‘ The reason why I advise you to lay on your dung at this 
time, is, because winter- dung, not having time to come to a per- 
fect corruption and consistence, when laid on at seed- time, if 
the season prove dry, by its internal heat, does much more pre- 
judice than good to the barley; whereas, being laid on at this 
early stirring-time, it not only impregnates the earth with its 
heat, but is also fully incorporate with the earth against the next 
ploughing. 

* Though the wheat be quite otherwise ordered, as I have 
shown already, yc the full corruption of the dung at that time 
of the year, and the succeeding winter season, prevents these last 
named inconveniences, and tends rather-for its advantage. ’ 


As for grass-seeds, none were sown, except perhaps a small 
quantity of rye-grass, at the time of the Union. Soon after that 
era, clovers were imported and sown by Thomas Earl of Had- 
dington, though many years elapsed before grasses were general- 
ly sown by the tenantry. Even after clovers came into general use, 
these valuable grasses were not cultivated on the great scale by 


many farmers, till the period at which our comparative view com- 
mences. Turnip, a root of the greatest value, and a most im- 
portent crop to modern husbandmen, was first cultivated about 
the year 1? 33, by the celebrated John Cockburn esq. of Ormis- 
ton. The culture of that esculent lingered for forty years, be- 
fore it came into general practice ; though it was partially carried 
on by Sir George Sutrie and a few other proprietors. Mr Rennie 
of Fantassey, father of George Rennie esq., now proprietor of that 
estate, was among the first tenants who cultivated turnips extensive- 
ly. His practice was imitated by others, and the article came gra- 
dually into general use; but it was net sooner than 1771, when 
three brothers of the name of Lee, from the Merse, took farms in the 
eastern part of the district, from Mr Nisbet of Dirleton, that tur- 
nip husbandry was regularly and successfully executed. These 
gentlemen deserved well of their country. In fact, more good 
was done by them i in husbandry, than by any three individuals 
whatever. Mr Wight the tourist, as Chaimers calls him, charac- 
terises these gentlemen in ‘appropriate terms. In his Survey of 
East Lothian, published 17738, he says—‘ Here are three brothers 
from the Merse, ail of them men of genius and high enterprize ; 
I willingly give them the praise they dese: ve, and am fond of 
welcoming them into my native cour nty.’ 
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The conclusion of Mr Wight’s Survey of East Lothian is so 
correctly given, that we adopt tt on the present occasion. He 
says—* In the course of surveying Fast Lothian, I have discovers 
ed, that improvements in agriculture are chiefly owing to. the te- 
nants. East Lothian is a fine country; and agriculture has been 
long carried on there to in any other coun- 
ty in Scotland. ‘This has made a good deal of money to circu. 


late among the tenautry, or yeom . 23 termed 
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n England, who 
are fond of their county, and never willing to desert it. By this 
means, there are always substantial tenants at hand, to bid for 
every 
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ot that is vacant; ard the money and credit they have, 
em to make the most of their possessions. In other 
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parts of Scotland, gentlemen have no other method to improve 

their estates, but by taking farms into their own hand, improv- 
ing them, and letting them out to tenants. As this is unneces- 
sary in East Lothian, the geutlemen are few in number who ap- 
ly the nselves to agriculture. ’ 

What is now stated, may serve as an imperfect explanation of 
East Lothian husbandry previous to the year 1778. It shall now 
be our business to describe the alterations which have taken place 
in the state of husbandry between that year and the present pes 
riod; and, in executing that task, the following arrangement 
seems vrell calculated to assist our inquiries. 

In the First Chapter, it is proposed to explain the system of 
connexion betwixt landlords and tenants at the two periods cons 
descended upon. ‘This will be done in three sections, viz. 

1. Leases. 
2. Restrictions on Management. 
8. Size of Farms. 
In Second Chapter, the general management of arable land will 
be explained in six sections, viz. 
1. Rotation ef Crops. 
2. Culture given to each Crop. 
3. Management. 
4, Thrashing and Marketing of Corn. 
5. Bean Husbandry. 
6. Turnip Husbandry. 
In Third Chapter, the management of grass land will be treat. 
of in four sections, viz. 
1. With respect to the Crops with which grasses are 
sown. 
2. ‘Che Appropriation of Grasses. 
3. The length of time Land is kept in Grass. 
4. ‘The Crops taken when Grass Land is ploughed. 


In 
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In Fourth Chapter, the political economy of the district, af- 
fecting tenants, will be illusttated in five sections, viz. 
1. Rent. 
2. Public Burdens. 
5. Roads. 
4. Value of Labour. 
5. Value of Produce. 
In Fifth Chapter, improvemefits will be discussed in six sec- 
tions, viz. 
1. Implements. 
2. Drainage. 
3. Enclosures. 
4. Application of Lime. 
5. Management of Manure. 
6. Farm-Buildings. 

In Sixth, or concluding chapter, a bricf summary of the whole 
shall be given, with some remarks on such improvements as might 
further promote the husbandry of the district. At this time, our 
limits will allow us only to explain the system of connexion be- 
twixt landlords and tenants. 


CHAP. I. 


East Lothian has long been occupied by such a respectable body 
of tenants, that proprietors have almost, in every case, found it 
unnecessary to take Jand into their own hand, so as it might,be 
suitably cultivated and improved. The leasehold system has there+ 
fore prevailed more in this district than in any other, though Mr 
Cockburn of Ormiston was the first proprietor who set the exam- 
ple of giving long leases. The practice of this wise and bene- 
volent gentleman was afterwards imitated by the Earl of Hope- 
toun and many others. To these leases, generally of 38, 57 or 
63 years endurance, the improved state of East Lothian husban- 
dry may with much justice be attributed. 


Section 1.—Lcases. 


In 1778, the first era of this comparative view, a considerable 
part of East Lothian was possessed under old leases ;—some of 
them upon the condition of paying rent in grain,—others of pay- 
ing rent, partly in grain, and the remainder in money,—and a few 
of paying wholly in money, with the additional burdens of thirl- 
age to particular mills, and a certain number of kane and carriages. 
About this time, it became fashionable to restrict leases to nine- 
teen or twenty-one years, and to change rent from grain entirely 
snto a money-payment,—a change certainly of great advantage ~ 

the 
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the tenantry, and probably not very detrimental to the proprietors. 
It deserves attention, that these money-rents, in every case, far 
exceeded the value of the corn formerly paid ; and, of course, it 
was generally considered, at the time when these Same were set, 
that every one of them was by far too high rented. One instance 
may be cited, as a proof of what we are maintaining, viz. the 
set of Mr Nisbet of Dirleton’s estate, a few years before the era 
under consideration. ‘That estate, the largest in the county, was 
formerly under corn-rent ; and, as the modern way of receiving 
a corn-rent in money according to the annual fiars, was not then 
understood, it became a troublesome business to receive and sell 
such a quantity of corn as was paid by the numerous tenantry of 
that estate. It was therefore resolved to set the land according 
to a money-rent,—a measure (as is well known to many people 
still jn life) that made more noise in the country than any within 
remembrance. ‘hough the change was not a fortunate one to 
several individuals concerned, yet, ultimately, it produced great 
advantages towards the improvement of the country. By the 
change, tenants were enabled to practise a mode of management 
different from that of former times, when it was necessary to cule 
tivate a quantity of grain sufficient to make up their rental-bolls. 
The grass-husbandry was also discouraged by paying rent in grain, 
—a circumstence judiciously noticed by Mr Wight, when survey- 
ing the county, to whose book we refer those who may enter- 

tain doubts upon a subject, by no means of an abstruse nature. 
At the present era (1510), a few old leases still subsist; but 
they are annually failing in, and will scon have small weight or 
influence upon the husbandry of the district. After 1778, leases 
were rarely granted for a longer term than twenty-one years, ex- 
cept such as are cailed improving leases, or those granted, by heirs 
of entail, under the conditions specified in act 1770. Of late, 
several proprietors have shown a desire to limit leases to fifteen 
years,—a limitation which, if carried into execution, would nei- 
ther be beneficial to them, nor advantageous to improved hus- 
bandry. ‘The district, to be sute, is alre cady in a high state of 
cultivation ; therefore, in certain points of view, its husbandry 
might be less injured by short leases than that of many other 
counties, whose husbandry is in a more infantile state. But let 
it be recollected, that agriculture is a diving art, and that improve- 
ments may go on to a far greater extent than hitherto has occur- 

red. To the increase of enprovernent, short leases is always a 
great obstacle. ‘The expense attendant upon enclosing, liming 
and draining (the chief sources of modern improvement), is to 
great, that no prudert man will ever embark in these undertak- 
ings extensively, unless he is secured in possession for such a 
number 
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number of years as may give him a reasonable time for reaping 
the fruits of his expenditure. Besides, were short leases only 
granted, the respectability of the profession would be proportion- 
ally diminis! od ; and, like what has already happened m England, 
capital stock would be thrown into some other channel than the 
one to which, it in this district, it has hitherto been devoted. 


Srcrion 2.—Restrictions on Management. 


In 1778, the tenantry of East Lothian were under few re« 
strictions. Generaily speaking, the covenants, besides the one 
which related to rent, were confined to the management of the 
Jand during the continuance of the lease, and to the condition of 
the houses at its conclusion. Both these covenants were usually 
worded in loose and indefinite terms; henge, disputes often arose 
at the end of a lease, concerning the manner in which they had 
been implemented. The substance ef the one covenant bore, that 
the tenant was to cultivate and. manure the lands according to the 
rules of good husbandry, though it was never specified whether 
the husbandry practised at the date of the lease, or the husbandry 
practised at its conclusion, wag to constitute the rule by which 
the tenant’s management was to be judged. ‘The covenant re- 
specting houses was of a more simple nature, commonly binding 
him to no more than their support during the lease, and to leave 
them in a tenantable condition at his departure. - It rarely happen+ 
ed, however, that proprietors were severe upon their tenants at 
the conclusion of a lease, except in cases where a greater quanti- 
ty of wheat than usual had been sown as the last crop. At this 
time, proprietors seem to have entertained a deep-rooted antipa- 
thy against the culture of wheat, as every process anent misla- 
bour ‘always contained a charge against the tenant for deteriorat- 
ing the ground by an excessive culture of that grain. In fact, the 
tenant was constantly supposed to manage according to the rules 
of good husbandry, if he avoided that excess. He might leave a 
farm full of couch grass and thistles, without being libelled for 
mislabour; but if he sowed a few bolis of more wheat than usual, 
no matter how hi ghly the ground was prepared, he was sure of 
being introduced to the Judge- evra: who seldom, in such 
cases, displayed a grent deal of mer Proprietors, at the time 
we are speaking of, did not reflect; that, in proportion as the 
crops of the tenant were increased in value, so much more were 
the tenantry able to give them an increase of rent; and that eve- 
Ty limitation upon the tenant’s management served no better pur- 
pose than to lessen the amount of ground-rent which, under free 

and open management, he was capable of giving them. Very 
mistaken ideas were also, at the time, entertained respecting the 
injury 
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injury supposed to be done to land bya wheat crop. Before land 
was cleaned by summer-fallow, no doubt the sowing of wheat was 
highly pernicious, though not upon its own account, but owing en- 
tirely to the encouragement given by that crop to the increase of 
weeds upon land seldom in good condition. After summer-fal- 
low was generally practised, and the ground made free of its ab- 
original inhabitants, the case was reversed ; and wheat migh* be 
sown upon land duly prepared, with as little injury as if it had 
been cropped with oats or barley. Many years however elapsed, 
before proprietors could get quit of antient prejudices. Even at 
the period treated of, many of the tenantry were equally preju- 
diced against the sowing of wheat, considering that grain to be a 
severe scourger. 

‘The covenant respecting houses, at this time, seldom met with 
a severe interpretation,—instances being known, where the value 
of repairs awarded did not exceed the expenses of those appoint- 
ed to inspect and report upon them. As for fences, féw tenants 
were, in 1778, bound to support them in any manner whatever ; 
those who possessed upon improving leases excepted; and their 
number was inconsiderable. Some proprietors actually upheld 
fences on account of their tenants; others were under an express 
stipulation of repaying, at the conclusion of a lease, the whole 
expenses of making enclosures ; while, in various leases, proprie- 
tors engaged to pay a certain sum per rood for all fences trained 
up, and left in tenantable order. ‘This last method was an ex- 
cellent one for procuring good fences. Dy it, the interest and du- 
ty of the tenant were conjoined ; as he could not receive any re- 
imbursement of his outlays in making and training fences, unless 
they were left in good condition. ‘lhe modern doctrine of te- 
nants being liable, at common law, to support fences, whether 
or not that obligation was contained in their leases, had not then 
been discovered ; 1:0r was it discovered sconer than twenty-seven 
years after the period of which we are treating. 

A most judicious regulation respecting dung made from straw 
of the penult crop, was framed, about this time, by William Law 
of Elvingston, Sheriff-depute of the county, whereby a material 
deficiency in most of leases was corrected, in a way that gained 
general approbation. Mr Law, besides being a sound lawyer, 
was also a good practical farmer: hence, after his coming to the 
Bench, he soon discerned that the ancient customs respecting 
dung at the conclusion of a lease, were altogether inapplicable to 
modern husbandry. It need scarcely here be mentioned, that, al- 
most in every lease, the tenant was taken bound to consume.the 
whole straw upon the premises, and to manure the ground in a 
sufficient manner; though in few or no leases was it specified 


how, 
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how, and in what manner, dung, manufactured from the penult 
crop, was to be applied ; which, of course, leit amopen door for 
constant disputes betwixt, outgoing and incoming tenants. The 
old law of Scotland, as expressed in the decisions of the supe- 
rior court, answered very well before summer-fallow and the cul- 
ture of turnips were introduced; but, after these practices be- 
came general, that law was altogether inapplicable to the state of 
improved husbandry, as dung was carried to the ground in the 
summer mauths, instead of being applied to the crops of peas 
and barley, as in former times. ‘These things were well unders 
stood by Mr Law, and induced him to frame a general regulation 
for his guidance, when such matters came before him as a Judge, 
whereby the outgoing tenant was to receive a certain sum from 
his successor, for cach cubic yard -of rotted dung left upon the 
premises. ‘Che amount of that sum was enlarged, by the worthy 
Judge, as the value of land or produce icreased; but the prine 
ciple of t.2 regulation was sound and correct ; viz. that outgoing 
tenants were to be considered as cotters, and paid for all dung 
left by them, according to its value for one crop. By the old 
law or practice of Scotland, all dung made from the peault crop, 
before the end of bear-seed, belonged to the outgoing tenant, 
who might apply it to the current crop, if he chused ; though he 
seldom did this with much advantage, either to himself or the 
ground: but dung, made after bear-seed time, was the property 
of the incoming tenant, who received it without making any com- 
pensation to his predecessor. Mr Law discerned, that a continue 
ance of these practices would be highly pernicious to modern 
husbandry, and that there was no way of remedying the evil but 
by paying the outgoing tenant for the whole dung manufactured 
from the penult crop. Hence the regulation already noticed was 
framed ; a regulation satisfactory to voth parties. To the out- 
going tenant, it ensured value, as above stated, for all dung ga- 
thered ; thereby holding out to him the strongest inducement to 
increase its quantity, and improve its quality. ‘lo the incoming 
tenant, the regulation was of still more importance, as it pte- 
vented dung from being laid upon foul land, where its virtues 
were in a manner lost, and furnished a full supply of manure, in 
the first year, for a fallow or turnip break; the want of which, 
even for a single year, eauses every farm to be thrown out of 
shape, to the great loss and damage of the occupier. 

Let us now take a view of the situation of the tenantry at the 
present time, in so far as concerns any restriction upon their ma- 
nagement. 

Previous to 1810, a considerable number of additional restric- 

ns were laid upon the tenantry of East Lothian; some of them 
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beneficial, and others of a different tendency. The old presta= 
tions were also more strictly interpreted, particularly those res 
lative to houses and fences. In short, to settle disputes between 
waygoing tenants and proprietors, became a much more trouble- 
some business than formerly. 

As to houses, an alteration of the clause concerning them had 
crept into leases; namely, instead of wind and water tight, or 
tenantable condition, the words almost always used in old leases, 
the obligation was changed into stffictent condition,—a phrase of 
term capable of bearing a very different nearing from the origi« 
nal one. To us, the term ‘ habitable condition’ has always ap 
peared to be a proper one ; because something of a definite mean 
ing is thereby conveyed, which may be understood by every body 3 
though the word sufficient, strictly speaking, is only applicable to 
ahouse newly built. Some proprietors fell upon a new way of 
adjusting matters. They valued houses to the tenant, and obiig« 
ed him to deliver buildings of equal value at the end of the lease ; 
but, from the late depreciation in the value of money, that mode 
of settlement has turned out altogether in favour of tenants, andy 
of course, hostile to proprietors ;. therefore, will probably soon 
be relinquished. 

With regard to fences, the burden of supporting them is now, 
in almost every case, thrown upon the tenantry, to their great 
loss and detriment; few of them, when they came under that 
obligation, having reflected upon its import or tendency, and how 
far their interest would be affected thereby at the conclusion of 
the lease. Some tenants have, in consequence, learned wisdom 
in the school of experience, though they paid dearly for neglect- 
ing the consideration due to such an important business at the 
proper season. It is to be presumed, that others, profiting by 
their example, will bestow more attention upon the subjects 
and take particular care of the circumstances under which an 
obligation of that kind is contracted. It is very well, when a 
proprietor delivers over fences in good and sufficient condition, 
to take the tenant bound to redeliver them, at the expiration of 
the lease, in the like condition. To this there can be no objec- 
tion. But, when a tenant undertakes that obligation without re- 
ceiving sufficient fences at his entry, common sense says, that he 
ought to view the burden as a kind of grasswm paid for the leases 
the amount of which ought to be deducted from the supposed an- 
nual value of the farm, when treating with the proprietor. Te- 
fants, hitherto, have been very inconsiderate in such transactions, 
and probably can only be brought to view them in a proper light, 
after having smatted severely for their previous inadvertence. 

In the first branch of this section, it was noticed, that a coms 
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mon law had lately been discovered, in. which it was enacted, that 
tenants should support and leave fences, on their respective 
farms, in good condition, whether they had, or had not, come un- 
der an obligation of that nature. We are yet to learn where this 
common law was found, or by whom it was discovered ; though 
quite sure that no rule, regulation or understanding of that na- 
ture, was ever heard of in Scotland till within these few years, 
This pretended common law is so ridiculous and absurd, that we 
would not have alluded to it, had not such a law been gravely 
maintained at the Bar of the Superior Court, in a question from 
this district, lately under discussion. ‘That question, however, 
being still undetermined, it may be passed over without further 
notice. : 

The restrictions upon management have increased considerably 
within the period which occupies our attention, as proved by the 
uncommon length of modern leases, though we are not disposed 
to view several of these restrictions as hostile to improved hus- 
bandry. So far as the tenant’s interest is concerned, he has no 
cause to complain, if these restrictions are fairly explained to 
him at the time of agreement. But here it may be remarked, 
that many tenants consider the quantum of rent as the main 
consideration, and trouble themselves very little about other 
conditions ; though it requires no proof, that these conditions 
may affect the value of a farm considerably during the course, 
and especially at the-conclusion, of a lease. But, passing these 
matters, it may be remarked, that, independent of what is 
called the general clause, (which is often a very mischievous one), 
particular clauses, respecting the quantity of fallow and grass 
land to be left at the conclusion of a lease, are now generally 
mentioned ; and, in some, the fields to be left in grass, and the 
way and manner in which these fields are to be managed before 
grass seeds are sown, are distinctly specified. ‘These things are 
all very proper, provided the tenant received the farm in the like 
condition, or is to be paid for fallow and grass land at his depart- 
ure; but, without these provisions, it is quite plain that such 
clauses are arbitrary and oppressive. It is perfectly right that 
évery farm should be preserved in shape at the end of a lease, o- 
therwise great losses may be sustained at the commencement of 
anew one. ‘The error of proprietors, hitherto, has been, that 
they wanted farms to be kept, and left, in an improved state 
and shape, without bearing the first burden themselves, as 
they ought to have done. It does not seem a matter of great 
difhculty to arrange the management of a farm in such a way 
as that it may be entered to by a new tenant without much 
disadvantage. ‘This can be done only by leaving grass land, 
with a fallow or turnip break. If care is bestowed that the 
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grass land be sown down with a fallow crop, or in the way that 
every good farmer would sow grasses during the course of a lease; 
and if the old tenant is paid value for the land occupied by new 
grass, #. e. grass one year old, and for the fallow-break,—not ac- 
cording to the average rent of the farm, but according to the 
worth-or value of the crop these lands. were supposed capable of 
catrying,—the interest of the parties would not suffer, while im- 
proved husbandry would be greatly facilitated. 

Upon the whole, it cannot with justice be urged, that many 
of the East Lothian leases contain restrictions either adverse to 
good husbandry, or detrimental to the real interest of the tenant- 
ry; though, unquestionably, proprietors have hitherto taken but 
a light share of the burden of fences and houses. Where impro- 
per restrictions upon management occur, ‘they are more owing to 
the neglect of tenants themselves, than to any desire, on the 
part of proprietors, to impose arbitrary or unnecessary burdens. 
It is consistent with our personal knowledge, that several pro- 
prietors have altered or amended clauses relative to management, 
upon a representation that such clauses were burdensome on the 
one side, and useless on the other. In fact, the proprietors of 
this district have generally acted with kindness and discretion to 
their tenants; and, to this wise conduct, the flourishing state of 
husbandry may in some measure be attributed. There may be 
exceptions to this rule; but these are so trifling, as to be unde« 
serving of notice, in an investigation like the present. 

Before finishing this section, it deserves notice, that proprietors 
seem now to have got quite the better of that deep-rooted anti- 
pathy against the culture of wheat, which formerly agitated their 
minds like a strong nervous_affection. The cultiyation of hat 
grain, as will be afterwards shown, has therefore increased pro- 
digiously within the period under consideration; and, as a gene- 
ral remark, it may be stated, that those farms where that grain is 
most extensively sown, ate, in nine cases out of ten, in the best 
order of any in the district. Wheat cannot be successfully culti- 
vated, where tae soil is not kept in high condition ; therefore, is 
seldom attempted on a great scale by those whose farms are 
under different circumstances. 


Section 3.—Size of Farms. 


East Lothian, as already said, was originally divided into small 


‘farms, owing likely to want of stock in the occupiers; but, a- 


bout the period at which this view commences (1778), farms were 
gradually increasing in size, though it is a questionable circume 
stance, whether, at that time, there were ten farms in the dis- 
trict consisting of more than 300 acres. The usual size of 
farms might be 200 acres or 7s" ; aud these were laboured 
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either by two or three ploughs, according to the nature of the 
soil, or the part of the district in which they were situated. As 
four horses were commonty yoked in each pieugh, it is plain that 
fewer ploughs would be required for labouring the same quantity 
of land, than was called for afterwards, when two horses were em 
ployed. ‘There is much work upon every farm besides ploughing, 
which work would be greatly facilitated—harrowing especially—- 
by the number of plough-horses then employed. Holding these 
things in view, it may be estimated, that East Lothian farms, in 
1778, were in general of such a size, as to require either three 
or four two-horse ploughs for their cultivation. 

Before 1810, the average size of farms was considerably in. 
creased ; and an increase is sti}! going on, as farms come into the 
market. From a cursory view of one or two parishes, it appears 
that the number of farmers in the district is one fourth less than 
in 1778,—a circumstance, of itself, sufficient to furnish a con- 
vincing proof, that the agriculture of the district is in a flourish- 
ing condition. ‘Those who are acquainted with the state of Scot- 
land at the end of the seventeenth century, need not be inform. 
ed, that the distressed situation of the husbandman at that time, 
from a series of bad crops and adverse seasons, was the sole cause 
why farms were frittered down to a small size,—the tenantry be. 
ing quite unable to stock or cultivate a farm of any considerable 
extent. Though the distresses of the tenantry were greater in 
many other counties than in East Lothian, yet there can be no 
dispute concerning the smallness of agricultural capital in former 
times. ‘This impediment to good husbandry, the strongest that 
can occur, seems now to be done away. Farms are therefore in- 
creasing in extent ; many of. them exceed 500 acresin size; and 
worked by eight or ten ploughs, according to the nature of the 
husbandry for which the soil is adapted. Upon such farms, im- 
proved husbandry, in all its branches, can be successfully exer- 
cised,—a circumstance which rarely occurs, when farms are of 
small size, however well they may be cultivated. N. 

(To be continued. ) 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to Observations on the Strathearn Thrashing Machine, as 
improved by Mr Keir of Milnholm. 


Sir 
” As the best return I could make for the polite manner in 
which you remarked on my communication respecting Mr Keir’s 
‘Thrashing Mill, No. 42 of your Magazine, I went to Milnholm, 
in 
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in order to make every necessary inquiry; but, finding it incon- 
venient at the time to institute experiments on the machine 
there, I went with him to Potholm, where his son erected one 
on the same principle last year. And the first thing we began 
with, was to examine how it could perform on a stack of oats 
which was then carrying in. 

You proposed the quantity of grain thrashed as the criterion 
of its utility ; but, I thought I would more fully get at the mark, 
by measuring also the circumference of the sheaves, and the 
length of the straw; since these must evidently affect the velo- 
city of the machine, and the time required in passing them 
through it. The state of the experiment, then, as thus explain- 
ed, stood as follows. A stgok of oats, consisting of 12 sheaves, 
was selected; the average of each sheaf at the band was 2 feet 
114 inches in circumference ; and the length of the straw 4 feet. 
They were thrashed in one minute and 55 seconds, and the 
quantity of dressed oats was rather more than two Linlithgow 
pecks. But, a single stook was considered as not a sufficient 
trial of what the machine could do. Accordingly, the men 
were set to work, in their usual way, for an hour; and the re- 
sult was 84 Carlisle bushels of dressed oats, equal to 4 Linlith- 

ow bolls and 1 firlot, or 254 Winchesters; besides a Carlisle 

bushel of weak, equal to two Linlithgow firlots, or 3 Winches- 
ters. I saw no difference in the size of the sheaves from those 
of the stook formerly thrashed, only that some of them had more 
greens mixed among them, which was certainly against the ex- 
periment. And I ought to remark, that the machine did not go 
at full speed during the last quarter of an hour, from want of 
water, Nay, a gentleman who has one of his own, and who 
came while the experiment was making, charged us with an 
error against ourselves, from the servant keeping the sheaves too 
hard in his hands. However, it was the safe side to err on, 
The next thing I did, was to count the number of revolutions, 
in a minute, of the main shaft, to which the scutchers are fix- 
ed. They were 127 at the beginning, and, as the water failed, 
they sunk down to 109: but I observed that they rose or fell 
somewhat according to the quantity of straw passing among the 
scutchers. Let us take then 118, as being the medium between 
these two numbers; and this shows that the four scutchers gave 
to the straw 472 strokes in a minute. But Mr Thomas Keir 
said, that when he had a full stream of water, he had counted 
175 revolutions in a minute; which raises the strokes to 700: 
a sufficient number, surely, for any practical purpose.—So much, 
then, with respect to its power to thrash oats. 

With respect to barley, it thrashes it also without any diffi- 
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culty. This, indeed, I had long known; bur I was anxious, if 

ee to learn the quantity it could thrash in a given time: 
And Mer Thomas Keir told me, that he lad = the experiment 
some time ago, anc that the result was ‘0,5, Carlisle bushels, 
equal to 5 Linlithgow bolls and 2 pecks, or 31 Winchesters 
nearly, in an hour and a half; which was 3 Linlithgow bolls 
1 firlot 2 pecks and 2 lippies in an hour.—As the dressing of 
barley is a matter of consequence, I asked whether the machine 
could do it properly, without any extra trouble. But I under- 
stand, that alth ugh ut did it pretty well by the beating of the 
scutchers, its rustli:.g among the straw before it feli through the 
heck, and its being rubb« 7 along the bottom of the box by the 
arm which sweeps the corn into the hopper of the fanners, it 
was not sufficiently marketable, without being wrought with a 
garden spade on the floor, as it came out of the fanners. About 
Carlisle, they have a number of paraliel spades joined to the 
same handle ; and at Hawick they _ and pe rhaps still have, a 
machine of a better construction, viz. a barrel with a staff in it, 
like a standing churn; which staff is armed with a number .of 
knives at diiferent heights, and connected with the thrashing mill 
by means of a conn and.rope. ‘This barrel has a hopper above 
it, into which the grain is filled up from the fanners, and an 
opening at botiom to allow i to escape ; and as the hole in the 
bottom of the hopper is of the same Shean ‘sions with that at the 
bottom of the barrel, the barrel remains constantly full during 
the whole operation. The only precaution is, to shut the hole 
at the bottom of the barrel tll it be once full. 

My next inquiries were concerning the manner in which the 
machine could thrash the other kinds of grain. As peas -and 
beans are seldom reared in the neighbourhood of Langholm, I 
can say nothing abou: them; although from analogy, and a con- 
sideration of the structure of the mac! it xe, I should think there 
was no difficulty. But wheat and rye have both been thrashed 
by the Miluhoiny machine, to the complete satisfaction of the 
owner. So that I consider the « pabiliry of this kind of thrash- 
iay mills, tor separating the grain from the straw, as sufficiently 
ascertained. 


Your second objection, was the want of feeding rollers; and, 
indeed, till I saw ¢! re siachine > at work, and contrasted in my own 
mind the straw’s path in these machises, with those constructed by 
Mr Meikle, I was of your opinion; but, am now convinced that 

they have no need of them. For, if you turn to the draft and 
description formerly sent, you wil fivd that there is a space of 
no less than ten inches, perpendicular height, in the range which 
the straw has to pass round the ma chine, in order to be thrown 
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out to the shakers: namely, two inches between the head of the 
box and the scutchers ; four inches allowed for the thickness of 
the scutchers; and four inches between the scutchers and the 
heck. As this, therefore, is greater than the distance between 
the drum and cover of Mr Meikle’s machine, you can easily see 
that there is less danger of its choaking ; and, consequently, less 
need for the adoption of rollers, which were invented to remedy 
that defect.—During the times I have been present at the work- 
ing of these machines, the mode of operation was, for one per- 
son to fetch sheaves to the side of the thrashing less 3 a second 
to open and spread them on the top of the box for the thrasher ; 
a third to hold them to the scutchers; a fourth to remove the 
straw from the shakers; and a fifth to attend the fanners in the 
story below. Nor did any time appear to have been lost; for 
each was as busy as needed to have been wished, especially the 
thrasher, and person that opened the sheaves to him. 

I do not confider it neceflary to enter particularly into the na- 
ture of your third objection, or the comparative . merits of the 
wheel which is ufed in Mr Keir’s machine, and the common outer 
wheel of a thrafhing mill; for I am convinced, that the power of 
an outer wheel, of the dimenfions defcribed by you, is greater 
than the power of the wheel in queftion. But, if it anfwer the 
purpofe of thrafhing, in the manner above defcribed, it is serfeQ- 
ly fufficient in every pratical point of view. It has certainly two 
advantages which the common wheel has nots for it is made at a 
trifling expenfe ; and by being fixed to the bottom of the main 
thaft, gives more fimplicity, and lefs friction to the machine; 
every motion arifing immediately from the firft motion. 

Your last objection, or that which regards the expenfe of Mr 
Keir’s mill, not being above 20l., which you confider as too little 
for the rough materials, has perhaps been occafioned by my not 
being fufficiently explicit ; and coolequentiy, by your taking in 
more than ftriétiy belonged to the machine 5 for the barn floors 
were laid before, and the fanners made; neither did I include the 
wood and workmanthip of the mill- lead and fluices without the 
barn, as being common to every other thrafhing-mill. I will ob- 
ferve, however, that the expenfe of them is gradually increafing ; 
for, of the five which have been ereéted fince Mr Keir’s, the ex- 
penfe has varied from 181. to 361. or 371., according to the nature 
of the wood employed, the quantity of metal, and the price of 
labour. ‘The following note, which was obligingly communicated 
to me by Mr Thomas Keir, will thow the expenfe that his thrafh- 
ing mili coit at Potholm. 
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“© “TIMBER. 
To 12 feet of oak for the upright fhaft, at 2s. 6d. L.1 10 
'To 8 feet ditto for fole-tree for the main fhaft, and 
for the circles round the thrafhing-box, &c. at 2s. © 16 
To 60 feet Scots fir, at 1s. 6d. ° ° 
To 6 feet foreign fir, at 4°. - - ° 
‘To 3} feet ath for the {cutchers - . 


Total of timber 


« TRON-WORK. 
To caft-metal flange for fixing the {cutchers 
to the upright thaft, and gudgeons and 
ftep for faid thaft - - L.t 13 0 
Cail-metal flies for the wheel, as more dur- 
able than wood - - S.3:8 
Hoops «ud bolts, and for turning the gudge- 
ons and ftep - - - 22 6 
Nails ufed - - - 110 8 
—L.7 
Wright-work, exclufive of trows and fluices - 17 
Buildmg the fides, and flagging the bottom of the 
wheel pit, and paving the tail-dam - 


He 


In all - L.36 9 1 
But Mr Thomas Keir added, that his thrafhing-mill probably 
coft him more than it ought to have done; for it was wrought by 
the day ; and, being a new thing, a good deal of time was loft in 
making alterations. He believes that, if made by eftimate, 141, 
or 151. would be fully fufficient for workmanfhip. And I am in- 
clined to teink that even that is too high; for a mill-wright in my 
neighbourhood creed one for a one-ftory houfe, at 51. for work- 
manfhip, independent of materials; and the fame perfon who is 
making one to etect at Eaftfield, in the parifth of Bowden, and 
county of Roxburgh, mentioned, that he thought fix weeks of two 
men would eafily ereét one fimilar to Mr Keir’s, which, at three 
fhillings a day for thirty-fix days, is only sol. 16s, | 
Since Mr Keir’s draft and defcription were fent, feveral import- 
ant alterations and amendments have been made, either by him- 
felf, or his fons. In the first place, the riddle marked No. 6. in 
the plate fronting the Forty-S-cond Number of your Magazine, 
has been found unneceffary. It was intended to prevent any ftraw 
that might come with the grain out of the thrafhing-box, from 
falling into the hopper of the fanners: but, by making the heck 
which is below the fcutchers, more clofe than it was in Mr Keir’s 
machine, when the account of it was fent, the grain falls now 
? more 
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more clean into the bottom of the box, and is {wept at once into 
the hopper of the fanners. dly, It will eafily be feen, that the 
arm which is attached to the main fhaft, and which is intended to 
{weep the grain round the bottom of the box into the fanners, 
muft add much to the friction of the machine, and confequently 
setard its motion, Mr Thomas Keir told me, that at one time he 
counted the revolutions of the main fhaft without the arm, when 
they were 175 in a minute; but, when the arm was replaced, 
they were only 135 lofing, thus, go revolutions of the main 
fhaft, and 160 ftrokes to the ftraw. This fuggefted a new im- 
rovement. In place of an arm, the lateft made thrafhing-mills 
os a hopper, which extends from the infide of the thrathing- 
box, immediately below the heck, to the main fhaft at the middle 
of the bottom of the box, fo that all the grain that falls through 
the heck, falls into this hopper, and is carried, by its own weight, 
towards the main fhaft. But uniefs fome method had been taken 
to prevent the grain from touching the main fhaft, it would have 
created much confufion. Accordingly, the main fhaft is enclofed 
in a cafe, fay of a foot high; and, that none of the grain may 
enter that cafe, a plate of iron is fixed round the main fhaft, fo as 
to overlap the cafe like a lid: thus, the lid is moveable with the 
main fhaft, but the cafe is fixed. After this, another hopper is 
added to the bottom of the box, to convey the grain down into 
the fanners. Were you to draw with your pencil two ftraight 
lines on the fe€tion of the water-mill, marked No. 1. in the Forty- 
fecond Number of your Magazine, from the lower fides of the 
heck marked H H, to the place where the main fhaft rifes up in- 
to the box beyond II, they would reprefent the hopper for col- 
le&ting the grain. Two other lines drawn upwards from thence 
to the firft mark acrofs the main fhaft, would reprefent the cafe ; 
and two lines more, made from the bottom of the box to the fan- 
ners, would reprefent the method by which the grain is conveyed 
from the bottom of the thrafhing-box into the fanners. In this 
way, you can eafily fee, that the arm marked K K, for {weeping 
the corn, is upneceflary ; and the inclined plane II, which was 
to prevent the corn from obftrucling the main fhaft, is convert- 
ed into a perpendicular cafe; whilft all the fri€tion occafion- 
ed by the faid arm is removed. A third improvement is an ap-« 
paratus for drefling barley, fomewhat refembling a mill for de- 
priving potatoes of their coats. ‘The main thaft, in place of be- 
ing enclofed, as in the former cafe, for about a foot above the 
bottom of the thrafhing box, is made, for that fpace, confiderably 
thicker than the reft, and is covered with white iron full of holes, 
with the rough fide out, as is alfo the part of the thrafhing-box 
that furrounds it; fo that the grain is rubbed between them as it 
. defcends 
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defcends into the hopper of the fanners. ‘The reafon of the addi« 
tional thicknefs of the thaft, is to allow the boards of the hopper 
to’ get clofe beneath it, fo as to prevent the grain from falling to 
the bottom of the fhaft, in place of falling into the fanners. ‘This 
mechanifm, although fixed at prefent, is intended to be moveable, 
and capable of being drawn up clofe to the heck, when barley is 
not thrafhing. 

The dast improvement, which is as yet indeed only fpoken of, 
is, a fly at the head of the main thaft to increafe the velocity, e- 
fpecially in thofe cafes where water is fearce. It is thought, that 
four arms, of the fame length as the fceutchers, loaded at the ends, 
would do better there, than Joading the ends of the fcutchers with- 
in the thrafhing box, on account of the refiftance they would meet 
with from the itraw. 

Thus have I endeavonred to give you every information I could 
colle&t on the fubje of Mr Monteith’s thrathing-mill, as improv- 
ed by Mr Keir. It differs effentially, you will fee, from Mr Mei- 
kle’s, and acts on the fame principle as Mr Stirling’s 5 only, that 
Mr Stirling’s had an outer wheel, which this has not. Indeed, 
Mr Stirling’s feems to have been exa€tly a corn mill, only with 
feutchers in place of prindftones. Iam far from depreciating the 
merits, either of Mr Stirling or Mr Meikle: they bo:h have de- 
ferved well of their country, inafmuch as they endeavoured, al- 
though with different fuccefs, to give eafe and expedition to an 
important and laborious branch of agricultural labour; but it 
would alfo be unjuf& to deny Mr Monteith his due fhare of praife 
for applying the water in the manner he has done to his thrafhing 
machine ; and Mr Keir and his fons the public gratitude for hav- 
ing improved it fo confiderably. 

Allow me to thank you for the obfervatipns. you made on th 
fubje& in queftion. They have given me an opportunity, I truft, 
of removing your doubts, and of bringing the matter more fully 
before the eye of the public. It refts therefore with them, whe- 
ther they fhall adopt it as an additional improvement in rural eco- 
nomy, or allow it to fink into unmerited oblivion. Iam, &e. 

W. B. 

January 17th.—P.&. Since writing the above, I have a letter 
from ‘Mr ‘Thomas Keir, ftating he had nothing particular to com- 
municate abeut Falnath mill; but that, by adding two inches to the 
depth of the trows of his own mill, to prevent the water from run- 
ning over, he had acquired a great deal of more power. Mr James 
Park was there, at your defire, to-afcertain the weight of the water; 
and, in order to fatisfy him of its powers, Mr Keir tried the mill for 
half an hour, when they had fix Carlifle bufhels of oats meafured, 
as the grain came from the fanners, or 24 buthels more — 
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hour than he had on the day that I attended; there being, at 
that time, only 94 bufhels, including the weak or light grain. 
The oats, he fays, were of the fame kind, and the fheaves nears 
ly of the like fize as thofe upon which the former trial was made. 
He has kindly fent me a draft and defcription of the fecond’and 
third improvements mentioned in the above communication; but, 
as they will now be too late for getting engraved for the current 
Number of the Magazine, I thaii return them to him, with a 
requeft that he would preferve them, till he hears whether the 





may be wanted on a future occafion. «W. b. 
NOTE. 
The above candid and ne us reply was put into the hands of 
an intelligent cotrelpond nt, well acquai inted, not only with thrafh- 


ing machines, but alfo with rural implements of every kind; and 
he has kindly favoured us with the following remarks, which, in 
juftice to him, are prefented without abridgement or alteration. 





Observations on the preceding Account of Mr Keir’s Thrashing 
Machine. 


Tue experiment on thrafhing oats has been conduéted with 
proper caution in meafuring the length of the ftraw and fize of 
the fheaves, as thefe are very material: in the operation. From 
the experiment it appears, that 254 bufhels of good corn, and 3 
of light, in all 284 bushels, were thrafhed in one hour; but 
as the machine did not go at full fpeed the laft quarter of an 
hour, for want of a full fupply of water,—for the fake of 
round numbers, we may take 30 bufhels per hour. Had the 
number of fheaves been given, “atid the kind of oats thrathed, 
it would have made the experiment much more complete, as 
fome varieties of oats yield a greater quantity of graii from 
fheaves of the fame fize than others; and the length of the 
ftraw, in fome kinds, is not fo long by one fourth, as that of 
thofe with which the experiment was made; and, of courfe, the 
quantity would have been one third or one fourth more than above 
ftated. If your candid corréfpondent could fup ply thefe defe&s, 
it would make the experiment more fitisfactory. The moft ma- 
terial refuit of the experiment, however, is not mentioned, viz. 
Was the straw clean thrashed : ? or as clean as is generally done by 
the flail, or by Meikle’s machine ? 

The quantity of barley thrafhed per hour, is alfo about 20 beth- 
els. If it thrafhes thefe two grains clean, there can be no doubt 
of its thrafhing beans and peas; but it is defirable that an experi- 
mient had been made with wheat fimilar to that with oats, as thrash- 
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ing this grain well is of the greateft importance. Your corre. 
fpondent will probably favour the public with this in fome future 
number. 

The next thing is, the number of revolutions of the main fhaft 
per minute, viz. 118 on an average, fay 120, which is two revo- 
Jutions per fecond. By referring to the Magazine for June.1810, 
the diameter of the cylinder, on which the water acts, is ftated 
to be 3 feet, having 18 flies of 6 inches in breadth; hence, the 
medium diameter, on which the water aéts, will be 25 feet, the 
circumference 7.854 feet; and this, making two revolutions in a 
fecond, the velocity will be 15.7 feet per fecond; of courfe, the 
fiies will be a€ted upon with a velocity equal to the difference be- 
tween this and the velocity acquired by water falling 12 feet, 
acting upon a furface of 6 inches broad, and at the end of a lever 
only 1% feet long, which can have but a {mall effe@ , from which 
I am inclined to think there is fome miftake in the dimenfions of 
the cylinder. 

Mr Smeaton has afcertained, by experiments, that, under the same 
circumstances of quantity of water and fall, the effeét of an overfhot 
wheel will be double to that of an underfhot wheel, or as 4 to 2, (in 
this inftance, fuppofing the abfolute force on the flies to be 2); 
but, as the flies are placed at an angle of 45 degrees, the force aét- 
ing upon them (fuppofed to be 2), will be refolved into two e- 
qual forces, one acting in a horizontal dire&tion, and the other 
perpendicular; the horizontal one being that half of the whole 
power employed in driving the machine ; of courfe, the effect of 
an overfhot wheel will be to that of this horizontal wheel, as 
4 to 13 an advantage which, I think, cannot be compenfated by 
the cheapnefs, or any facility of conftru€tion of the horizontal 
wheel. : 

This mode of applying water was tried upwards of thirty years 
fince by Mr Smeaton, for a corn mill at Scremerfton near Ber- 
wick ; but was abandoned ina few years. Corn mills with ho- 
rizontal wheels are common in the fouthern parts of Europe, 
particularly in France, * and are defcribed by feveral writers on 
Mechanics; fo that it is not an original invention of Mr Mon- 
teith’, as your correfpondent feems to think. 

The effet of the horfe-machine is juftly calculated at 128 re- 
volutions per minute ; and the velocity of the extreme points of 
the thrafhers, at 3638 feet per minute; but the opening where 
the flraw is prefented, being 2 feet long, the velocity of that part 
of the thrafher next the fhaft, will be only 2010. This great 
difference in the velocities of the different parts of the thrafhers, I 

have 
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have always confidered as a principal objeétion to this horizontal 
machine ; but, in practice, it probably may not be found fo great 
as I have thought it. 

The mode of holding the corn to the thrashers, must be at- 
tended with many irregularities, and the corn be put in quicker 
or slower at the will of the feeder, and of course, great risks be 
tun of its being imperfectly thrashed ; but, from the power ap- 
plied, it seems that the corn, when presented in this manner, does 
not act with the same resistance to the thrashers, as in the ma- 
chines where the corn passes through rollers; which were not 
invented ‘ ¢o prevent the machine from choaking,’ (as your corres- 
pondent states), but to present the corn regularly, and to hold it 
fast, while struck by the thrashers. 

Your correspondent mentions some improvements, and, aq 
mongst others, that of putting a fly-wheel on the top of the shaft. 
This will not increase the power of the machine. The use of 
fly-wheels, is for equalizing the velocity ; where the power appli- 
ed acts inversely, as in the case of a man turning a wheel and 
axle by a handle ; the force he exerts in one part of the revolution 
being three times greater than what he can exert in others: and 
they are equally useful where steam is applied to rotatory mo- 
tioris,—though they add no power to the machine. 

The public, on this occasion, are much obliged to your corres- 

ondent ; for though the machine he has described, may not 
equal Mr Meikle’s in general utility, yet it may in some situations 
be found convenient to adopt it,—as it is likely to be erected at 
less expense. ’ J. B. 





[The following Letters upon the subject treated of in the pre- 
ceding communication, are sent us by two respectable Cor- 
respondents, in answer to some Queries we had transmitted 
to them. ] 


No. I.—Letter from a Gentleman near Langholm. 


In conformity to my promise, I now sit down to give you an 
account of Mr Keir’s ‘Thrashing Machine, erected at Potholm, 
on the scutching plan. I examined the machine pretty accurate- 
ly the other day ; and while it was at work, the quantity of wa- 
ter by which it was impelled was measured by a gentleman along 
with me, who found that 202.636 cubic feet of water were 
discharged upon the flies per minute ; a quantity nearly equal to 
12664.7 pounds avoirdupois weight. ‘The number of revolutions 
made by the upright axle, on which the flies and switchers are 
placed, was 120, or 480 strokes upon the stuff in the space of 
a minute. The water fall is 15 feet. It was thrashing oats 
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when I examined it; and the quantity of grain thrashed in the 
space of one half hour, was 6 Carlisle bushels, which is nearly 
equal to 18 Winchester bushels, from the fanners, which are 
likewise moved by the machine. But this quantity, I apprehend, 
is rather more than what the machine can properly perform ; as, 
upon examining the straw, I found it was not so completely 
Ahrashed, as when I examined it upon a former occasion ; the 
sheaves, I conceive, having been hurried too rapidly through the 
machine in the feeding process. ‘The stuff was likewise strong, 
and a considerable proportion of green ears in the sheaf, which 
are difficult to separate from the straw by any mode of thrash- 
ing. When I saw it at work upon a former occasion, the quan- 
tity of barley thrashed was only 12 Winchester bushels in the 
same space of time; but the straw was then completely stripped 
of the grain, and as well thrashed as by the best drum machine. 
The velocity of the machine was then greater by 10 revolutions 
in the minute ; but the quantity of water, or the impelling force, 
was likewise greater in a given space of time, while the resist- 
ance was diminished by the stuff being more slowly and regu- 
larly fed in. But, taking the medium, say 10 Carlisle bushels, 
which is nearly equal to 30 Winchester ditto, | conceive, that a 
machine which can thrash such a quantity of grain per hour, 
and which can be erected for the small expense of 30]., * is a va- 
luable addition to the implements of husbandry. 

Indeed, the principal merit of this machine, consists in the 
simplicity of its construction, the velocity of its motion, and the 
small expense at which it can be erected. The quantity of wa 
ter above stated, is certainly very considerable ; and the fall, in 
many places, carmot be acquired. The same quantity of water 
applied to an overshot or breast wheel, of a considerable diame- 
ter, would give a much greater power; but the simplicity of the 
machine would be diminished, while the friction arising from the 
complication of wheels would be augmented, and the expense of 
erection very considerably increased. As I am not very deeply 
versed inthe study of mechanics, I cannot pretend to calculate 
the power of machinery so accurately as to say, what is the ef- 
fecrive power of such a quantity of water used in this manner, 
compared with the more common modes of applying water to 
machinery, or a horse power. Mr Keir thinks that the work 
performed by his, is equal to a four-norse power acting upon a 
machine of Mr Meikle’s construction in the neighbourhood, 


In 


* A machine has lately been erected by a friend of mine upon 
this construction, the whole expense of which was only 251. accord- 
ing to the tradesman’s account which he showed me. 
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In a mountainous district, where the quantity of grain raised 
upon any single farm is not great, and where the necessary sup- 
ply of water, and a sufficient fall, can be readily procured, I 
think a machine of this construction would not only be advise~ 
able, but preferable to most others: but, under opposite citcum~ 
stances, and where those requisites cannot be attained, or where 
a horse power is to be used, the erection of such a machine, I 
conceive, would answer no good purpose. 


No. II.—Zetter from a Gentleman in Stirlingshire. 


When I answered your letter of the 26th ult., I had to re« 
gret, that, from the circumstances then stated, I was unable 
to obtain sufficient information to reply in a satisfactory mans 
ner to your queries respecting the scut ching mill. It was cer- 
tainly very natural for you to expect, that, in a district like 
ours, where land is parceled out into very small farms, con- 
sequently not requiring costly machines of great powers, that}E 
migh ht be able to give you information respecting the scutching 
machine. In such circumstances, not to be able to learn that 
one was to be found in our neighbourhood, I considered to be 
pretty conclusive prima facie evidence against their general uti- 
lity. Luckily, however, the proof of this does not rest on even 
such strong presumptive evic dence,—as the following statement, I 
presume, will most ‘satisfactor tily establish. 

My Robert Hardie, tenant to Lord Dundas, between four and 
five years ago, had one of these mills erected by a Mr Duncan 
Cameron from Down, of two horse power, which cost 551. 
Cameron told him af shin ame mal he could as easily erect one 
of the same power, on-the drum principle, for about 20}. more ; 
but that, in his part of the country, the scutching mill was con- 
sidered to do just as well: and Mr Hardie, very illing to save 
20/., hada scutching one put up. When firs ao which was 
fortunately with oats, Mr Hardie thought it was to perform 
pretty well, ‘although he was terrified for his ! lari when the 
sheaf came near to the end,—for you must know the corn is 
held in the hand till thrashed: he, however, as might be ex- 
pected, got over this sort of fear with a little practice. He con- 
tinued to use the machine for part of two seasons, unwilling to 
think that so much money should have been entirely thrown a- 
way; and then had it taken down, completely dissatisfied with 
the performance of it with every sort of grain, except oats, 
which it thrashed tolerably well. Wheat he was obliged to put 
through twice, and even then it was imperfectly thrashed. Since 
that time, he has had a drum mill, of two hoise power, erected 
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in place of the other; which gives complete satisfaction with e« 
very sort of grain.—He assured me, the drum machine was art 
easier draught to the horses than the other, and required exactly 
the same number of people te manage it, and performed the 
same quantity of work in a given time (if the scutching mill 
could be called thrashing at all, when any other grain was used 
but oats).—Mr Hardie’s own opinion was, that the scutching 
mill could be of no use, except perhaps in a poor miserable 
moorland district, where nothing but oats grew, and where a 
little saving in the first cost was a consideration of weight. 

What I have stated, I hope you will consider as an answer to 
all your queries respecting the scutching mill. At the same 
time, it is to be observed, that Iam uncertain if Mr Hardie’s 
mill, which was on the principle of the lint mill, is the same 
as that of Mr Stirling, which has excited so much notice and 
discussion of late. ‘The cost is very unlike that said to be incur- 
red in erecting the latter; but, I must confess to you, that I am 
a little sceptical in believing that a machine, on any principle, 
to thrash eight or ten bolls in an hour, could be erected for 
either 82. of 10/.!! You are at liberty to make whatever use 
you may think proper of this communication. And believe me 
to be, &c. &c. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on a Passage in Sir John Sinclair's Scottish Huse 
bandry. 
Sir, 

In the third part of Sir John Sinclair’s printed manuscript on 
Scottish Husbandry, you wiil find the following passage ; ‘ As 
the farmers in the more improved districts of Scotland, are not 
partial to old turf, and rarely have any permanent pasture or 
meadow-land, it is not common for them to pay any particular 
attention to the breeding of stock ; and, in fact, their pian, gene- 
rally, is to purchase cattle or sheep from the more remote breed- 
ing districts, to fatten them for the market.’ ‘This passage ap- 
pears in page 10th, Part III. of that treatise ; and upon it I crave 
permission to make the following remarks. 

In the first place, the want of old turf, or permanent pas- 
ture, occasions no obstacle to the breeding of any kind of 
stock, because, if a plentiful supply of green food is provided 
for all seasons of the year, both cattle and sheep may be reared 
in the highest degree of perfection, and at much less expense, 
than when they are depastured on old turf. If turnips and ruta 
baga are cultivated for winter and spring food, and clovers, — 
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&c. for summer and autumn food, I cannot discern any loss that 
will be sustained from the want of old turf. So far from that, 
Iam, on the contrary, entirely satisfied, that young stock, whe- 
ther of cattle or sheep, will thrive and grow equally well, on the 
articles mentioned, as on the oldest pastures in the island. 

In the second place, it certainly appears, prima facie, to be the 
most eligible management, to employ the remote and less improv- 
ed districts in the rearing of cattle and sheep, and to use the rich 
and better cultivated lands for feeding and preparing these ani- 
mals for market, when they have arrived at maturity. In this 
point of view, the Scottish practice deserves praise, rather than 
censure; though it may be inferred from the statement of the 
Honourable Baronet, that Scottish farmers, in the improved dis- 
tricts, followed it altogether from inattention ; whereas it is per~ 
fectly plain, that such a system is not only most beneficial to the 
individuals concerned, but also to the public intercst. 

In the third” place, it would seem that Sir John Sinclair wishes 
to make the public believe, that the management of live stock is 
not much attended to in Scotland, though the most superficial of 
your readers must be well aware, that a greater improvement has} 
within these few years, taken place in the department of live 
stock, than in that of arable husbandry. But without insisting 
upon these matters, I crave leave to express the surprise felt by 
me and others, that Sir John Sinclair, contrary to his original 
meaning, (vide the letter that accompanied his queries), should 
tow endeavour to represent Scottish husbandry as imperfect and 
defective, instead of meriting imitation from our southern neigh- 
bours, whose benefit, in fact, was the professed object of his in- 
quiries. Iam, Xc. A Rurat Economist. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir,—Possessing 50 acres of arable land, upon which corn hus- 
bandry is chiefly exercised, and finding the flail a very expensive, 
and a very inefficient implement for separating corn from the - 
straw, I rejoiced greatly when reading the letter of your corre- 
spondent Cairnensi$, in last Number (Vol. XI. p. 424.), wherein 
he talks of thrashing from 30 to 50 bushels of oats in one hour; 
with a small mill worked by a poney. Now this being just such 
a mill as I am in want of, allow me to inquire, How, and from 
whom I can be provided with it? In my neighbourhood, the 
people, I dare say very foolishly, yoke 4 or 6 horses in their 
thrashing machines, without doing much more work than conde» 
scended upon by your correspondent ; therefore Iam eager to get 
such a mill as he speaks of, so as I may be enabled to show them 
how erroneously they have hitherto acted. Iam, yours, &c. 


‘A Smact Farmer. 
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Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland, Vol. III. 
pp- 629. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1807.—(Continued 
from vol. IX. p. 104, and concluded.) 


We beg pardon, first, of our readers, and, next, of the High- 
land Society, for delaying so long to finish our examination of 
this useful and interesting volume. The fact is, such a number 
of more temporary materials have constantly been sent us, that it 
has been quite out of our power to notice either it or any other 
work entitled to minute attention, so regularly as could be wish- 
ed. Learning, however, that another volume of the Society’s 
Transactions is preparing for press, we hasten to pay off old 
scores, lest a new debt be contracted before the former one is 
wiped off and discharged. 

The six papers which remain to be reviewed, embrace only 
four subjects; viz. the Culture of Grasses,—the Practice of Ir- 
rigation in the Borders of Scotland,—the Diseases and Accidents 
incident to Sheep,—aud the legitimate Extent and real Effects of 
the Sheep Husbandry of the Highlands. 

As this last subject appears to have been first considered, we 
‘were surprised to find it placed at the latter end of the volume; 
and we also noticed the plates of the water-meadows incorrectly 
inserted in wrong places. 

On the native grasses and plants most deserving of culture for 
hay or ‘pasture, we find two essays, the former of which was 
preferred, although both were approved and printed. These pa- 
pers are furnished by the Reverend Dr Singers, Kirkpatrick, near 
Moffat, and Mr George Don, late of the Botanic Garden at Edin- 


, burgh. 

The reverend author of the former essay appears to have ton- 
sidered this culture of plants in the widest sense of the word, as 
including all that a farmer may do to encourage grass, by improv- 
ing the quality, and increasing the quantity, not only in arable 
lands, but in meadows, and in common pastures, even of the 
wildest description. He divides his essay into four parts: Ist, 
on the present state of the culture of the native plants for hay ot 
pasture ; 2dly, he gives a list of those plants which answer these 
purposes best; Sdly, details the most valuable combinations of 
these ; an, 4thly, treats of the best modes. of cultivating a 
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We do not object to this arrangement, unless it appear that it is 
too comprehensive, perhaps, for an essay. ‘The observations ap- 

ear to be, as the author states, chiefly of a practical nature 3 
and he also informs us (we think very pertinently) that they ap- 
ply chiefly to the county of Dumfries. 

In Part First, the author states the best and worst practices 
known to him, respecting the culture of the grasses, in tillage 
lands, in natural hay grounds, and in the common pastures, 
Many defects and errors are pointed out in the management of 
Scots farmers, in all these; and some useful observations are 
made on each of them, especially on the culture of natural hay, 
both in dry and in wet soils. 

In Part Second, Dr Singets has given his list of fifteén plants, 
or geneta of plants; a few of these genera comprehending also 
different species ; and all of which he considers deserving of cul- 
ture for hay or pasture. In this list, we find most of those plants 
which have been generally considered useful for these purposes 
by the farmer and botanist ; and some which we do not remem- 
ber to have heard recommended. 

On perusing this list, it occurred to us, with respect to the 
* Lolium,’ ryegrass, that neither farmers nor botanists appear 
to possess the means of distinguishing the annual from the 
perennial sorts, with readiness and certainty, in the seed; and 
that no notice is taken of the new variety brought into cul- 
ture, by Mr Peacy of Northleach, and now sold in the Eng- 
lish markets under his name. We also remarked, that the cele- 
brated fioriny ‘ Agrostis stolonifera.’ although recommended as 
one of the most useful of the genus ‘ Agrostis,’ is dismissed 
with a few words. When we came to ‘ Juncus articilatus,’ 
common spratt, or spritt, and found it recomménded for culture, 
we really felt inclined to doubt ; but, on considering the author’s 
mode of culture, by draining, topdressing or watering, and early 
preserving and cutting, we felt convinced that this very strong 
and common plant is greatly mismanaged, and may become very 
useful in attentive hands. ‘ Lotus cornitulatus,’ bird’s-foot tre- 
foil, was to us almost a new name in the farmer’s calendar; but, 
after inquiry, we have ascertained, that the plant is not an uncom- 
mon one. Respecting the ‘ Bellis perennis,’ field daisy, our opi- 
nion is not very decided. We own the beauty of the plant, and 
are willing to admit the authot’s qualified recommendation ; but 
are not fully convinced of its utility. Yellow clover, § Trijo/ium 
procumbens,’ is not recommended in this essay 3 because, the au= 
thor says, he has tried to cultivate it, in vain. We have hearda 
similar observation from other places; and, if we had not, we 
thould have suspected the quality of the seed. How far this 
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failure may depend on soil or climate, remains to be ascertained. 
With regard to the * Festuca’ genus, we are disposed to think, 
that the ‘ fuitans’ cannot be extensively useful; and that the 
merits of the * Ovina’ are somewhat doubtful, except in moor 
soils, where nature plants it, and where the culture of it is either 
not necessary, or not known. 

With these observations, we dismiss the second part of this 
essay, which is well stored with useful observations on the na- 
ture, culture, and uses of the plants contained in the above list. 
Reasons are assigned for not introducing * Lrica vulgaris,’ com- 
mon heath; although we could wish the author had given the 
history and culture of this abounding plant as a supernumerary. 
It appears that * Alopecurus pratensis,’ meadow foxtail, is not 
one of the most valuable grasses, in the author’s observation, in 
Dumfries-shire. 

Some botanical diftin@ions occur. The common fowing broad 
red clover is named § Trifolium majus sativum ;’ and wild,-or 
perennial red clover, is named * Trifolium purpureum perenne.’ 
‘Phefe names, we think, are correétly defcriptive, and preferable 
to thofe in common ufe among botanifts; for, furely, the former 
is not truly defigned ‘ pratense,’ nor is the latter defcriptively 
named * medium.’ 

In Part Third, we find thofe combinations of graffes and other 
plants which had ftruck him as worthy of attention, when the 
author traverfed the fields or meadows; and fpecimens of fome of 
thefe combinations, cut from the lands, and dried into hay, ap- 
pear to have been transmitted to the Society with his eflay’: of 
courfe, thofe who examined the fpecimens, muft have been en- 
abled beft to judge of the merits of the combinations which they 
contained. 

The grafles (unlike corn and many other cultivated vegetables) 
appear to profper, and to be moft ufeful, intermixed. In hay, 
followed by cutting grafs for foiling, ryegrafs and broad red clo- 
ver make a good figure intermixed. In pafture, with a view to 
early, conftant, and late feeding throughout the feafon, perennial 
yyegrafs, white and yellow clovers, and ribgrafs, are frequently 
fown. But it does not feem to be afcertained what mixtures ac- 
cord beft with the farmer’s views, as they relate to the variegated 
culture of grafs, in tillage lands, in meadows, and in paitures— 
and as they fuit the varieties of foil and climate. 

The author of this Effay has followed nature, and exhibited 
her productions taken from the fields; and, in order to illuftrate 
them by comparifon, he has prefented various combinations, of 
which fome are good and others bad—fome taken from the hay 
meadows, and others from haughs or from upland paftures. 
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We are aware that certain plants may be cultivated with advan- 
tage in particular cafes, unmixed with other kinds or forts; and 
this holds of broad red clover, and of the Fiorin grafs. But, in 
following nature, we may find great advantage; and we recom. 
mend the combinations noted in this Effay to further attention, as 
the mode of felection and obfervation feems to have been equally 
correct and judicious. 

Part Fourth is perhaps the moft ufeful of the whole Effay. It 
is ‘on the eafieft and moft effeGtual modes of cultivating the graffes 
and other native plants ;’ 1ft, in tillage lands; adly, in meadows ; 
diy, in natural paflures. In the former, the feeds are directed 
to be fown when the lind has been well cleaned of weeds, ‘and 
enriched with manure; and fuitable varieties and proportions of 
feeds are ordered, according to the purpofe for which the mix- 
ture is fown, and to the nature and the foil in which it is to be 
depofited. As thefe mixtures and proportions of feed are recome 
mended from the 2uthor’s obfervations of ufeful natural combin- 
ations, it feems to be reafonable te admit them to at leaft a faig 
trial. But if the feeds are to be fele€ted apart, we fear it will be 
no eafy matter to find them in quantity. On the other hand, if a 
tich natural pafture be preferved till the feeds are ripened, and 
then mown, and the feeds preferved, nothing can be more eafy. 
But it muft be obferved, that only a limited number of plants rie 
pen their feeds at one time, 

In grounds laid out for natural hay, the author treats of rich 
dry loams; and recommends, in their order for manures, water, 
flreet-dung, or top-dreflings of farm yard manure, of foot, of afh- 
es, of marl, of compofts, and of lime. Next follow moift loams 
or meadows, which are to be drained firft, and then treated as 
dry loams. Then follow bogs, which are to be drained firft, and 
next converted into meadows, by water, or by compofts of mould 
with dung or lime intermixed ; and thefe to be followed by the 
top-dreflings recommended for dry loams, when, by frequent crop- 
ping, thefe are neceflary—to be fpread either in Auguf, or (if 
not done then) in October. If the bog fhall confift of tough 
white moffes, and no vabuable grafles, the feeds of foft meadow 
grafles are to be fown in Auguit, and compoit earth fpread over 
them, 

In common paftures, the author advifes, 1ft, to deftroy noxi- 
ous weeds; 2d, to apply fuch manures as may be under command; 
34, to increafe the thelter of expofed lands; and, 4th, to keep 
the produce always in an eatable condition. And, with each of 
thefe views, fome ufeful pralical obfervations are made. 

On the whole, we think this Effay contains a great deal of 
found, practical obfervation, together with a competent portion of 
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botanical knowledge on the fubjeét treated of. And although it 
may apply more en to the foil and climate of Dumfriese 
fhire, and every eflay on the fubje&t of the grafles may be im- 
proved on by fucceeding obfervations, yet we venture to recom- 
mend this paper to the notice of thofe farmers who are interefted 
in promoting the culture of the native grafles of Scotland, 


The next Effay is on the fame fubjeét, and is the work of an 
eminent botanift, Mr George Don, late of the Botanic Garden 
in Edinburgh. 

Mr Don pofftffed all that ardent love of botanical f{cience, and 
that extent of obfervation which were neceflary to qualify him 
for writing on the graffes, in a way likely to afford inftruCtion 
to the public. As a gardener, a botanift, and a man of reading 
and obfervation on the fubjeé of his Effay, he was qualified in an 
eminent degree. But we doubt whether he had enough of the 
practical farmer in him, to complete the lift of his qualifications, 
Indeed, we humbly think his Effay bears on it the marks of a 
defe& in this refpe€t ; and fomething like jealoufy of that practi- 
cal fkill in the culture and ufes of the native grafles and plants,— 
which Mr Don, as a botanift, might have ufefully improved 
and extended. ‘The farmer and botanift fhould go on together, 
in the walks of improvement. The farmer, ftimulated by in- 
tereft, and excited alfo by tafte and pleafure—having few ob- 
jets to inveltigate, and every opportunity of doing this with 
certainty—may be able to communicate a great deal of ufeful and 
practical information relative to thé plants which he has culti- 
vated ; while the botanift is better qualified to refer each to its 
own fpecies and genus, and to give others an account of ‘the 
botanical charaéters, but feldom as well acquainted as the farm- 
er may be, with the best practical mode of culture, and the best 
way of tuming these plants to the use of man. If Dr Richardson 
had not been a farmer, he would not have been so well acquaint- 
ed with the culture, uses, and value of that Fiorin grass ( Agrostis 
stolonifera) which Mr Don undervalues; and the Peacey ryegrass 
was discovered, cultivated, and brought into notice and use by a 
farmer. It is to the same class that the nation has been indebted 
for almost every discovery and improvement in the culture of 
corn and green crops. In fact, the botanist, in the survey of 
nature, has too wide a field for extensive and accurate prac~ 
tical details; and, though the culture and uses of particular 
plants may be, in some instances, accurately investigated, we 
think such a work would require so much time and pa- 
tience, and so many practical essays in person, that we suspect 
few botanists would pretend to have accomplished it, even in re 
jation to the indigenous plants gost useful in hay or pasture,, 
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Botanists would seem to require to become actual farmers also, 
before this could be done; and we fear that, in their own paths 
of the science, few are so attentive to the real virtues and uses of 
lants, as the celebrated Sir Charles Linnzus. In short, though 
tany, as a general science, has a just claim to the farmer’s at- 
tention and respect, and may be highly useful and ernamental to: 
him; yet he cannot suffer himself to be excluded from his own pro- 

r walk, by one that has not occupied it. ‘The farmer, we trust, 
will always be able to add gradually to the knowledge of his own 
art; and, though speculative men abound in all professions, we 
think a speculative farmer a solecism in language. A farmer, in 
the true sense of the term, is one who combines the scientific 
knowledge of agriculture, and of the subjects therewith connect- 
ed, with the practical skill required in that art; and, without. 
this practical skill, he is not a farmer. 

Mr Don’s Essay is divided into four sections: Ist, On the Ad- 
vantages of Cultivated Herbage, and particularly of the Indi- 
genous Grasses; 2d/y, On those Plants which may be -recom- 
mended for the Improvement of Barren Soils; $d/y, On the 
Purposes to which these may be applied, and the Proportions of 
Seeds to be used; and, 4¢//y, On procuring the Seeds of the 
Grasses. 

In section first, Mr Don observes, that the farmer may have 
in view either, Ist, to produce herbage of a short duration, in a 
rotation of crops; or, 2dly, to produce permanent pasture. 
And he adds, that, in regard to the first of these, he does not 
mean to treat particularly in.this essay, leaving that work to some 
future occasion ; but that he is to suggest some remarks for the 
cultivation of hay crops in poor soils, and that permanent pasture 
is to be his chief object. ‘The author has thus excluded from his 
consideration, the valuable crops of broad clover and ryegrass, to 
which this kingdom has been so greatly indebted ; and yet, when 
his attention was directed chiefly to permanent pasture, he has. 
not included our favourite and sweet plant the white clover, the 
best and most durable of all the pasture plants in Britain. Mr 
Don corrects Mr Stillingfleet respecting the ¢ Agrostis vulgaris, ’ 
which he pronounces one of the worst of grasses, and for which 
he thinks that gentleman had mistaken another plant, ‘ Agrostis 
eapillaris.? We find, however, in the Flora Britannica, that 
our Agrostis vulgaris is enumerated as indigenous by Dr Smith, 
and that he gives the description in general, ‘ Ramulis divarica- 
tis capillaribus,’ &c.; and also gives it the synonym ‘ capilla- 
ris,’ from other writers; though he does add below, ‘ Ab a- 
groste capillari vera Linnzi, omnino diversa.’ We think, there~ 
fore, that Mr Don might have spared himself the trouble he hag. 
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taken in thus correcting Mr Stillingfleet; and that, if he had 
glanced the genus Agrostis in the Lora Britannica, he would 
have done so. 

I, section second, we find three species of the Poa recommend. 
ed for the first time; and, we confess, the recommendation has 
the less weight with us on this account: but we would still give 
them a fair trial. Then follow three other species of the Poa ge- 
nus, two of which are grasses of known celebrity. Next to 
these, we find three species of the ‘ Festuca,’ which are all 
known by the recommendations of other writers ; and afterwards, 
meadow foxtail, scented vernal grass, and Yorkshire fog, which 
are plants of known quality and esteem, though in different de- 
grees of reputation, according to circumstances. Then follow 
blue moor grass, tufted vetch, and lucerne,—in all, fifteen plants. 

In reviewing this list, it has occurred to us, that further expe- 
riments ought to be made, in order to ascertain the merits of the 
three species of Poa first recommended, and new to the farmer; 
viz. Poa nemoralis, Poa Glauca, and Poa Alpina; for which 
mere we would advise intelligent farmers to get seed from Mr 

on, and to follow his directions in the culture. What he ob- 
serves of the Poa compressa, as a plant adapted to stock such 
places as are very stony, and unfit for bearing most of the grasses, 
also deserves attention and trial. His observation relative to the 


running roots of the Poa pratensis, does not seem to indicate any 
real objection to this meadow plant; for, in meadows properly 
dressed and stocked with plants, no farmer of good sense ever thinks 
of a plough, or of corn: and this observation ought equally to 
apply to all those meadow plants and grasses which are thus ad- 
apted, by their — and form, not only to be of great and 


permanent use, but also to maintain their ground against ail com- 
petitors,—a remark which holds, in a particular manner, with re- 
gard to the Fiorin grass, and the common spratt. Of the Poa 
trivialis, we think Mr Don’s encomiums are perfectly just ; and 
we trust that, in procuring the seeds of this very useful and very 
early plant, the difficulty arising from their being so ready to fall, 
may, by proper attention, be got over; as the number of seeds 
imt-one pannicle is very considerable, and no grass appears to ripen 
its seeds more early. ' After all, we have doubts of the same grass 
being able to push up stalks, and bear cutting six or eight times 
a year, even in the rich meadows near the Castle, and Salisbury 
Craigs, at Edinburgh, without powerful support from the inter- 
mixture of other plants, later in their growth ; for we have ob- 
served, that, in meadows, the first set of flowering stems fre- 
quently differ materially froma the last set, and sometimes en- 
tirely. ws . . «4 , 
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In Mr Don’s observations relative to Festuca rubra, Festuca 
pratensis, and Festuca duriuscula, we are disposed to agree with 
him, on account of the qualities for which he recommends them, 
though we could wish that the best mode of cultivating the first 
of these plants, in sandy beaches and downs, had been practical- 
ly established and pointed out ; and, with respect to the planting 
of the Festuca pratensis in peat soils, we apprehend it would not 
succeed, unless these peat soils had been moderately enriched 5 
in which case, we think the Lolcus danatus would succeed in pres 
ference to it. 

' Alopecurus pratensis, in moist, rich shia is, doubtless, 
a valuable and very early plant. With respect to Holcus lanatus, 
or soft meadow grass; we think it a plant of very casy and safe 
culture ;.but we differ from Mr Don respecting the time of cut- 
ting it; considering that the pollen ought in all cases to be off the 
flowers, before the scythe be applied. ‘This plant is very soft and 
succulent, even then ; and it makes easier into hay, and is more 
substantial food, and less dusty in handling, when not too early 
cut. An‘hoxanthum odoratum, we willingly join Mr Don in re- 
commending, on account of its early growth, and the rich odour 
that it communicates to hay, where it also forms a useful ingre- 
dient, But we must remark, that though jt may grow in any soil 
or situation, as Mr Curtis and Mr Don obserye, yet it thrives 
only in good soils, and chiefly those that are soft and deep. In fact, 
all the grasses ought to be recommended and treated with similar 
views ; for, in poor soils, whatever plants are found, the produce 
is, almost invariably, poor. ‘ Sesieria carulea,’ the Cynosurus 
creruleus of Linnzus, and of Hudson, Dickson, Curtis and o- 
thers, has been erected into a genus; and we find it pronounced, 
in the Flora Britannica, € cum eynosuro nullam habet aflinita- 
tem.’ Of the merits of this alpine and very carly plant, we 
have not, personally, much experience; but are quite willin 
to receive it on trial, on the recommendation of Mr Don, who 
describes what he has observed in the culture of it, and whose 
testimony of such facts as come under his own knowledge, can- 
not, in the same citcumstances, be called in question. Of the 
Vicia cracca, or tufted vetch, we have really strong doubts, ex- 
cept in very particular spots and situations. As a plant common 
in hedges, we should rather think it a noxious weed; and that it 
depends mostly on the tendrils it sends out, and on the support 
of hedges or other underwood, is consistent with the description 
of it in the Flora Britannica, * Caules debiles, cirrhis scanden- 
tes.’ With respect to the * Medicago Sativa,’ lucerne, its merits 
are established in proper soils, and under a favourable climate and 
culture. Mr Don’s observations of its penetrating deep in sand, 
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and resisting long and severe drought, appear to be well-founded 
and useful. But when he adds, * the longer it remains in the 
ground, in such a soil, the better is the crop,’ we must receive 
this encomium with certain limitations; for, though long-lived, 
in that soil, it must surely die, out of it, unless renewed by seed, 
in the course of time. Nor do we much esteem that quality of 
being slow in coming to perfection, for which Mr Don recome 
mends it ; as few farmers can afford to wait long for the returns 
of what they plant or sow. 

In section third, Mr Don recommends the seeds and propor- 
tions which he considers proper for different soils, objects and 
situations. In this part of his work, we do not ficnd much te 
notice. His recommendations are consistent with’ the preceding 
parts of his Essay ; but we think him rather straitened in this 
part of his work. We are astonished at finding no mention of 
many of the plants recommended by himself; and not a syllable, 
in his whole Essay, of perennial ryegrass and white clover ! 

In the last section, on procuring the seeds of grasses,’ the 
author, after some remarks on the ignorance of most cultivators 
of land, on this subject, refers the public to himself, for the cul- 
tivation and supply of the proper seeds. Thus he proposes to 
remedy the grand obstacle to the culture of sterile and waste 
lands. The design is good; but the means inadequate. With 
waste lands, we suspect there is more to do, than finding seed to 
sow them. When barren land is once medicated and enrich- 
ed, there is little danger, and no serious difficulty, in clothing it 
with grass. But, till the lands which are now sterile be them. 
selves improved, we fear, that to sow the purest seeds on them, 
would be to little purpose. 

Yet, we wiil say, in behalf of Mr Don, that his natural pro- 
pensity towards botanical science, and his persevering efforts in 
it, ought not to go without reward. The botanical arrangements 
made by him, and his offers to rear and furnish the most select 
seeds of grasses, and other useful plants, do honour to his taste 
and enterprising spirit: and we trust the country will patronize 
and encourage them ; especially as, in that line, he has hardly 
any rivals in this part of the kingdom. 

On the Appendix to this Essay, which is ‘ on those plants 
which are not eligible for cultivation,’ we cannot refrain from 
making some observations. The farmer and botanist, when 
they communicate to the public their own experience and re- 
marks, are deserving of thanks; but we are not so sure of their 
right to assume the power of judging in circumstances unknown | 
to them, and of pronouncing, in contradiction to the experience 
er observations of others. 

Mr 
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Mr Don has, at once, excluded from all pretensions to cul- 
ture, no less than five genera of the grasses, viz. the genus Aira, 
with the exception of one species; the genus Agrostis; and all 
the Scirpi, the Schani, and the Junci. To this extensive bill of 
exclusion from the farmer’s notice, he has added two plants in 
particular, viz. Ribgrass and Field daisy. 

We are not aware that any writer has ever recommended to 
sow the seeds or plant the roots of the Bellis perennis, or field 
daisy. But, we think it is generally understood to prosper in 
improved and sweet pasture soils; and to indicate a degree of 
superior kindliness in them, and an attractive quality in the pas- 
ture at the time when it abounds, and also a tendency in the 
soil towards the bearing of crops of grain. The minute leaves 
of daisy may escape the teeth of large cattle; but who will ven- 
ture to say that sheep do not feed on them? As to the flower 
stalks, if many of them are left uneaten, the same observation 
holds of many other useful plants. And there is one observa- 
tion which we have often made, that when field daisy grows 
— the soil is hardly ever pestered and overrun with 
og. 

, happens to be in favour, as a pasture plant, with 
most farmers; and in general, especially on dry uplands, we are 
of opinion, that a mixture of it is very useful; and we have 
generally observed, that, in proper management, it was eaten as 
regularly as the plants of ryegrass and clover around it, What 
it may be, near towns, where the broad leaves of it, extending 
horizontally, are covered with dust or soot, we think out of the 
question. 

No agriculturist, we presume, ever thought of stocking his 
Jands with any of the Scirpi, or the Scheni, or the Junci. But, 
when his lands are already stocked by nature with these plants, 
and when the soil is incapable of being cleared of them, it be- 
comes an object to cultivate them in such a way, as to turn them 
to the best account. In this way, we have seen miles of high 
mossy grounds under sheep, almost entirely occupied with Seirpus 
eespitosus, deer’s hair : and we know sheep farms on which the 
stock depends chiefly on this plant for their summer food. In 
such circumstances, it must occur to every one, that the farmer 
ought to attend to the culture and proper application ef a plant 
of so much consequence in the lands that he occupies. With 
respect to one species of the Junci, namely, the Juncus articula- 
tus, common spratt, we suspect that Mr Don has a particular 
dislike to it; and yet, we have heard favourable accounts of it 
from those who are acquainted with the true management of 
this hardy plant, which hardly any human force can ie 
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from the soil; and which, the farmers tell us, though it grows 
in wet soils, * never betrayed the traveller’s foot.’ We theres 
fore think, that where this plant has been placed by nature} the 
hand of culture and skill should be applied, in order to render it 
as valuable as possible ; for, it cannot be denied, that, either for 
hay or pasture, it is a-strong and plentiful sort of food; and 
the only question is, how and when it ought to be used for either 
of these purposes? A question which the practical farmer alone 
can decide. 

We admit, that the Aira cespitosa is, as Mr Don observes, 
large and coarse; but think that the rough cocksfoot is coars- 
er than it. Mr Don may also be assured, that we have often ob- 
served the strong stools of the Aira cespitosa eaten down by 
cattle, in good pastures, on hill grounds, even in the southern 
districts ; and these cattle not in a state of starvation, but in very 
good order, preparing for the richer pastures of England to feed 
off. In the Border counties, we have often observed, within 
plantations ard enclosures, the close and numerous stalks of 
Agrostis vulgaris matting the surface of the ground, and threaten- 
ing to suffocate the young trees; while on the open fields, where 
cattle and sheep wefe pasturing, the whole herbage was eaten 
down ! 

With these facts before us, we think Mr Don had better have 
omitted his appendix; especially when he reflects, that, by 
rejecting the whole genus Agrostis, he has rashly condemned, a- 
mong the rest, and has even joined by name in the sentence, 
the species Agrostis stolonifera, not only the far-famed Orchestar 
grass (at least, an ingredient in those meadows), but also the 
now celebrated Fiorin grass of Ireland. : 

An error of this glaring kind, the result of rashness or pre- 
judice, or both, ought to make all writers more anxious to com- 
municate faithfully such observations as have occurred to them- 
selves, than to go out of their way, in order to subvert the cre- 
dit or authority of others. 


The next paper is on Irrigation—a subject hitherto imperfect- 
ly unterstood in Scotland ; bat here most judiciously explained, 
in a practical manner, by the author, the Rev. William (now Dr) 
Singers ; a gentleman who unites great knowledge with the most 
assiduous perseverance. This gentleman, at the request of the 
Highland Society, examined the numerous improvements made 
by irrigation on the estates of that worthy nobleman the Duke 
of Buccleugh, in the south of Scotland ; and his report, with ge- 
neral remarks on the utility of irtigation, merits attention from 
that numerous class interested in rural improvement, full as 
much as any other paper in the volume. 


The 
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The Report is of great extent, filling no fewer than 115 pages; 
therefore, consistently with our limits, it is impracticable to pre- 
sent any analysis which could be beneficial to our readers. Suffice 
jt to say, that Dr Singers, in 1804 and 1805, at the desire of the 
Society, examined the lands that were irrigated; in which he 
was countenanced by the instructions given by the Duke to his 
factor, Mr Keir, a gentleman to whom the public are under 
many obligations—by the tenants of the farms where irrigation 
had been executed—and, in particular, by Mr Stevens, the flooder, 
who obligingly accompanied the Doctor during the first survey. 
The number of irrigated meadows appear to be thirty-seven ; 
the whole containing 362 acres—a greater extent of ground than, 
perhaps, was ever irrigated by any other individual in the world. 
The consequent benefits to sheep husbandry, in thus providing a 
plentiful supply of hay for winter food, are incalculable. 

Our readers may have a clear view of the subject from the 
following ‘ estimate of the benefits of the watered meadows,’ 
given by Dr Singers. 

* To state this in a candid and impartial manner, we must mene 
tion whatever operates either for them or against them. ’ 

‘ 1st, The expense of laying out and enclosing these meadows is 
‘the principal obstacle. But when this expense is moderate, and the 
meadow succeeds well, a single year’s crop almost, or entirely, de- 
frays the charges. When matters are less favourable, they may still 
be liquidated in two or three seasons. And when the expense is ve- 
ry low, the first year more than pays it ; as must have been the case 
in various instances, where these meadows were done in catchwork, 
and succeeded well. But if the forming and enclosing should net 
be fully compensated in less than four or five years, there is reason 
still to expect that the tenant will be reimbursed. 

¢ 2d, The attention which becomes necessary to the watered mea. 
dows, in upholding them, and conducting the watering process, is 
mentioned as an incumbrance. I admit the fact; but what does 
the farmer obtain without attention? Let him consider the pains 
and trouble he must undergo in manuring, fallowing, sowing and 
reaping, from arable soils, and in preserving and bringing into use 
the respective crops which he raises from them. But, with respect 
to watered meadows, if a few of them are situated contiguous to 
each other, a common labourer employed to uphold and water them 
all, effectually removes this difficulty ; and in other cases, a com- 
mon farm-servant will very soon learn to attend to the ordinary 
matters that require his notice. 

‘ $d, The danger of occasioning the rot among sheep, has been men- 
tioned as an objection to irrigation ; But this was done only by such 
as were not properly informed. For no person can state stich an 
objection, who considers the facts, that these meadows are all en- 
closed, with only-an exception ef one or two, and that no summer 
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watering is admitted on them, or any instance to be heard of sheep 
being seized with the rot, except one, when summer watering for 
once was tried: 

* 4th, I have heard it alleged, that the hay of watered meadows 
is not wholesome food for horses; that it breaks their wind; and 
that a carrier rejects it on this account. In reply to this allegation, 
it may be stated, that instances are given, in the survey, of respect- 
able persons having fed horses with such hay from their watered 
meadows, as they judged proper to give them, without any detri- 
ment being sustained. If horses eat too greedily even of corn, their 
wind must be broken; and perennial red clover swells in the sto- 
mach, and might have produced a similar effect, when too liberally 
given. But at any rate, it may be asked, why raise an objection a- 
gainst the hay of these meadows, on account of carriers’ horses, for 
‘which that produce was certainly not intended? If it answer the 
sheep in the first instance, and the black cattle in the next, every 
ebjection of this sort is removed. ‘The tarmet who sells hay to car- 
tiers, may sell his hay of ryegrass and clover, and make use of that 
of his meadows. 

* In behalf of the system of watering, the following arguments 
eccur, which, it is hoped, will be admitted to be well grounded, 
viz. 

‘ Ist. There is an increase in the quantity of hay, which enables 
the farmer to sell part ef it for money. 

‘ 2d. If the farmer prefer wintering cattle, he may support a 

eater number, or he may feed them in a more liberal manner. 

nd in this district, in summer so fertile in grass, and in winter so 
abounding in storms, this consideration is of material importance ; 
as a well wintered beast yields more nett profit, than any two which 
have been poorly fed in that inclement seaeon. 

‘ $d. The additional hay raised increases the quantity of farm 
manure, the advantages of which are soon perceived, in the superior 
produce of the manured crops. 

‘ 4th. If an early growth of meadow grass enables the farmer 
to put in weak ewes during spring, he may find such a convenience 
ef great value, for the preservation of the lambs. 

‘ Sth. The pasturage of these meadows, after the hay is removed, 
is generally found to be so profitable, as to balance the original pas- 
turage of the meadow grounds throughout the year. 

«6th. To feed sheep, the hay of these meadows is of importance, 
im so far as it saves the expense of snow-retreats; which, for these 
mumerous stocks, are now hardly to be obtained. .But, 

« 7th. The risk is a more serious matter, in such a case, than the 
expenses to be incurred ; and this risk is always obviated to a certain 
extent, by means of the meadow hay. Should the storemaster nei- 

’ ther be able to find hay, nor to bespeak a retreat for his flock, what 
would he then give to obviate the risk of immediate loss of sheep 
throwyh famiae, or of heavy losses in spring, occasioned ere Te- 
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duction which want causes, in the health and condition of his flock ? 
It is far from absurd to put such a case ; and every storemaster will 
admit the hazard. Itis to be wished that these dangerous emer- 

cies should very seldom occur: let not the prudent farmer, how- 
ever, disregard them.’ p. 334-338. 


We next come to a valuable paper on the Diseases of Sheep, 
executed with much ability, by Dr Duncan junior, physician in 
Edinburgh. The Highland Society, in 1803, with the view of 
collecting information relative to that important national object, 
offered a large premium for the most approved essay on the ac- 
cidents or disorders to which sheep are liable. This intimation, 
-of course, brought forward a great number: of essays; all of 
which received some marks of approbation from the Society, 
although none of them were so complete as to be deemed worthy 
of the whole prize. Under these circumstances, the Society 
acted with commendable prudence. ‘They resolved not to in- 
clude the whole of these Essays in their Transactions, but to put 
them into the hands of a gentleman capable of collating them 
carefully, and arranging the information thus collected into one 
general and regular treatise. These things, with much judg- 
ment, have been performed by Dr Duncan; and, in this way, 
an immense store of useful information is communicated to the 
public, in such a perspicuous manner, that every one may un- 
derstand it. Had Sir John Sinclair adopted a similar plan with 
the very extensive communications made to him concerning Scot- 
tish Husbandry, we are almost certain that the public would 
have derived far more benefit from his work, than possibly can 
be procured in the present chaotic shape of that treatise. In 
fact, to arrange and prepare a mass of discordant materials, espe- 
cially those relating to a practical subject, requires an intimate 
* knowledge of the art or subject treated of ; otherwise the editor 
is apt to fall into errors, and as ready to select and present, 
what he ought to have overlooked and laid aside, as to gather and 
publish materials worthy of notice, or calculated to be of benefit 
to those meant to be instructed. 

The essays Dr Duncan had to work upon, are all furnished 
by able and intelligent men; and the matter communicated 
does not seem to have suffered in value by passing through 
his hands. We shall mention the essayists, and then pro- 
ceed to another article. These gentlemen are—t. Mr Wil- 
liam Hog, Mension, parish of Tweedsmuir; 2. Rev. Dr Sin 
gers, Kirkpatrick; 3. Mr Robert Stevenson, surgeon at Gil- 
merton, Mid-Lothian; 4. Mr Alexander Welsh, Easier Hare- 
stain, parish of Tweedsmuir; 5. Mr Thomas Beattie, Muck!e 
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dale, near Langholm; 6. Mr Walter Scott, Ettrick Houses 
7. Mr James Hog, at Mitchel Slacks, near Moffat ; 8. The afore- 
said Mr William Hog; 9. The aforesaid Mr Walter Scott— 
both of whom seem to have had two strings to their’ bow; 
10. Mr Alexander Laidlaw, Bourhope, Selkirkshire ;~ 11. Mr 
Campbell of Armadale, who furnished two short communica- 
tions; 12. Mr James Anderson, Airsdale, in the county of 
Caithness; 14. A communication from a gentleman in Northum- 
berland. From the materials of these gentlemen, Dr Dunean 
has composed a valuable treatise ;—so valuable, that we recom- 
mend the printing of it separately, in a cheap manner, for the 
benefit of shepherds and sheep farmers over all Scotland. 

We shall only make one extract, and that chiefly with a view 
of showing our readers a sample of the way.and manner in 
which Dr Duncan treats his subject. ‘The following ‘section, 
* on the natural constitution of sheep,’ is taken’ at random, we 
believe, from Dr Singers’s Essay. 

* There is a diversity among sheep, in this particular, by which 
they seem naturally adapted for the heath, or i. green hills, or the 
rich enclosures. But, in general, they are hardier than horses or 
cattle ; for, on worse food, and with less care and shelter, sheep 
thrive as well as cattle and horses; and on the same pastures they 
are fat, when the others are lean. They can also live longer with- 
out food; they can dig through the deep snow, and collect food, 
when cattle and horses must die of want; they can lye down above 
snow, or remain for a time under it, where it would be folly to ex. 
pect that cattle or horses could exist; and in bare pastures, under 
bad seasons, chiefly in spring, sheep can support themselves, when 
the hardiest cattle must have perished for want. Sheep are therefore 
possessed of a constitution more hardy than that of horses or black 
cattle ; and, as few or no sheep are suffered to live so long, that they 
can be supposed to die of old age, it might be expected that the 
losses among them should be much less in proportion, than those 
which take place among cattle or horses: but the fact lies on the 
contrary side. Immense numbers of sheep are lost by diseases and 
accidents, to which horses and cattle are not exposed. Hardy as they 
are, their natural constitution cannot protect them against every peril : 
and gome sheep are small-sized, others are lean, or even rotten; 
foul in the skin ; degenerating in species and quality; torn in the 
wool ; or lost by wild beasts or birds, and by various distempers >— 
all in consequence of want of care and protection. 

‘ The question now appears in this shape, viz. Can this care and 
protection be afforded to sheep? And how far is it necessary, and 
likely, to succeed ? 

‘ In answer to these questions, it may be observed, that careful 
and sensible managers are for the most part in possession of a heal- 
thy stoeky that has a good character, and returns corresponding pro- 
fits. At the same time, it would be absurd, indeed, to expect that 
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losses among sheep stocks should be wholly prevented, by any 
means whatever. But, if we are in earnest to prevent losses, we 
must begin at the foundation ; and all concerned must contribute 
their respective shares. The land proprietor will not, or ought not, 
to leave this matter wholly to the tenant, nor the tenant to the shep- 
herd ; or, if they do, matters must continue to go on in the same 
course asusual: the sheep-walks must witness many a heavy loss, 
which will be considered as matters of course, the cause of which 
must be charged on the farm. But to prevent these losses as far as 
possible, let the land proprietor do his part, and bestow attention on 
the efforts of his people, and his example must operate powerfully 
on others; while, by his judicious measures, he puts it more in their 
power to cooperate in this important undertaking. 

‘ The great objeot to be kept in view, ought to be the pfevention 
of losses. Some distempers of sheep may be cured ; and, when that 
is practicable, the means ought to be employed. But medicine 
should rather be the secondary object; and the primary concern 
should be, to prevent diseases and accidents. It is evident, that the 
eye of the storemaster, and of his shepherds, must be of importance 
to promote this design : But it is not so obvious what part the land 
proprietor may act in this matter; yet his part is really at the foun- 
dation. Unless the land proprietor step forward in this business, so 
interesting to himself and to the public, the hands of the tenant must 
be very much fettered ; and, having little in his power, he has often 
as little inclination to set to work. But if the owner of the soil ba 
at proper pains, he will seldom fail to improve his sheep-walks ; and, 
by diminishing the risk of losses, he, of course, increases his rents.’ 
p- 498—501. 


The last article is on the Introduction of Sheep-Husbandry in- 
to the Highlands, and on the Plan of Husbandry adapted to the 
Soil and Climate thereof, and to the general and solid Inter- 
ests of the Country. This article is the production of Dr Singers, 
who certainly has contributed more by his writings to the intrin- 
sic value of the volame, than any other individual. The Doctor 
sets out by remarking, that it has not yet been clearly ascertained 
what effects the introduction of sheep-husbandry into the High- 
lands has really produced, or how far that mode of farming ought 
to be carried. He also considers it an undecided point, how far 
sheep and black cattle are consistent as joint or separate stocks on 
the same farm, and which of them are entitled to preference. He 
further states, as doubts have been entertained with respect, to fo- 
rest trees, how far it is proper to rear them on farms producing 
sheep as the staple article; and adds, that a similar question has 
been made, whether it is profitable to cultivate any part of 
the soil, when flocks of sheep are fed in the neighbourhood, 
and under the disadvantages of a moist and variable climate. Alt 
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these points are discussed by the Doctor with his usual precision 
and ingenuity ; though what he urges can only be noticed ina 
cursory manner. 

Part First of the Essay treats of the effects produced by sheep- 
farming in the Highlands: 1. A great rise of rents; 2. A’ va- 
luable supply of wool to manufacturers; $. A reduction of the 
number of black cattle, and extent of cultivated ground; and, 
4. Lessening the population. After discussing these matters, the 
conclusion drawn, in which we heartily join, 1s, ‘ That sheep, as 
the principal article of produce, are entitled to an evident prefer- 
ence over all the Highlands ; but that it is unwise and impolitic, 
in every view, to make them the sole produce.’ (p. 545.) 

The Second Part is on the proper limits of sheep-husbandry. 
The Doctor here candidly admits, that nature seems to have laid 
out extensive sheep-waiks on almost every farm in the Highlands, 
and that sheep ought to be reared as the principal article of farm 
produce; but at the same time contends, that other articles of 
produce ought to be reared to a proper extent, that is, to an ex- 
tent consistent with the local circumstances of soil and climate. 
Considering the question as thus limited, we apprehend, the 
keenest votary of sheep-farming will have no hesitation in agrees 
ing with Dr Singers. 

Part Third is ‘ on the management of sheep stocks.’ Dr Singers 
considers the black-faced, or heath sheep, as best adapted for 


such farms as consist wholly of high situated | ; but thinks 


the Cheviot breed greatly preferable in green farms, where a kind- 
ly shelter is afforded at the lambing season. In these opinions. 
we agree with him. One of the sections of this part shall be ex- 
tracted, as we view what is there stated to be of great import- 
ance to storemasters in the Highlands. 

* With regard to the sales of sheep from breeding-stocks, High- 
Jand farmers conduct this business to great disadvantage. A few 
dealers engross the trade; and, although this method succeeds to- 
lerably well in favourable markets, it is otherwise when the demand 
slackens. One dealer feels a delicacy in offering for the stock uswal- 
ly bought by another. It is also no easy matter to form new ac- 
quaintances among the stocks, scattered over a wide and mountain: 
ous district. And if the dealers should combine, or fail to appear, 
disappointment and loss must frequently ensue. The character of 
breeding stocks is well known ; and it would be for the interest of 
Highland sheep-breeders to sell their wedders, wool, and draught 
ewes, at public fairs, in centrical places, and no where else. ‘This 
plan, when publicly known, would render all combination abortive; 
and induce may dealers to appear for sheep, who do not incline to 
interfere in the present mode. With regard to fat sheep, the only 
proper way of disposing of them, is to butchers from the towns and 
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villages, or in small lots in public places, whete all that want them 
may have an opportunity to appear.’ p. 563, 564. 

‘The next part is * on the management of black cattle.’ On this 
head, we shall only remark, that the great desideratum in the 
mdnagement of cattle, is a supply of winter-food. Where win- 
ter food cannot be procured, we are clearly of opinion, that 
cattle ought not to be reared ; because, where wanted, the ani- 
mals lose, in one part of the season, almost all they gained in an- 
other; and, of course, are so stunted in their growth, as to come 
to market in a low and enfeebled state. We take winter-food to 
be the sole criterion of the propriety or utility of rearing cattle ; 
and decidedly maintain, that, where winter-food is wanting, cat- 
tle ought not to be reared. 

Part Fifth gives ‘ the comparative wdlue of black cattle and sheep.” 
The result given, is precisely what we expected from one possess- 
ed of so much judgment as Dr Singers; viz. that sheep are the 
Highland staple ; but that it is equally profitable to tear a_pro- 
portion of cattle, such as can be properly wintered. These 
things will be allowed by every one. 

The last, and concluding part, is ‘ on the plan of husbandry 
most suitable to the Highlands.’ According to Dr Singers, this 
plan comprehends the following branches: 1. Sheep to be raised 
asthe capital object; 2. Enclosures for meadow, for pasture, 
and for crops; 3%. A proportion of black cattle; and, 4. 
Plantations of forest trees. On these several branches, the 
Doctor insists at considerable length ; though we lament that it is 
out of our power to give even an imperfect sketch of what is so 
ably urged. 

Upon the whole, we consider the third volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society as a work that reflects great credit on 
the distinguished Body of men who, under that title, have joined to- 
gether to promote the welfare, and improve the husbandry of North 
Britain. It is certainly the most valuable publication that has as 
yet proceeded from any of our Societies, whether provincial or 
national ; and, so long as the Highland Society shall be support- 
ed and assisted by such men as those who executed the present 
volume, we have not a doubt, but that it will maintain a promi- 
nent place in the scale of public opinion. In a word, under these 
circumstances, the Society deserve to be considered by the public 
a3.a wise and useful establishment. N. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Review of Inverness-shire Survey, 
Vol. X. p. 372. 
Sir, 


In your Magazine for Auguft 1809, a review is given of the 
Survey of the County of Invernefs executed by me, on account 
of the Board of Agriculture. I wifh to make fome remarks up- 
on that review ; and fubmit what follows, to the confideration of 
your readers. 

I muft premife, that I entered upon that Survey under a {trong 
impreffion, that, befides neutral perfons, either of a literary cha- 
raéter, who would judge candidly of the execution, or thofe, who, 
from their local knowledge of the ftate of the country, were bett 
judges of the matter, I had to undergo the examination of other 
four defcriptions of men, whofe decifions could hardly be exped- 
ed to be equally impartial or candid. 

1st, That clafs of proprietors in the county of Invernefs who 
have removed their tenants, and, in many inftances, have given 
to one man, the lands on which ten or twelve, or more families, 
had formerly refided. 

ad, The great tackfmen, or middlemen, who occupy extenfive 
tracts of land, from which their lefs affluent neighbours may be 
turned out, or continued, as thefe tackfmen pleafe. ‘This fpecies 
of pofiefiors in the Highlands take a leafe of two, three, or more 
adjacent ploughgates of land. They may oppress, but do not ex- 
patriate, the original inhabitants ; becaufe thefe are ufeful to them, 
partly by their labour, and partly by paying a furplus of rent be- 
yond that payable to the proprietors. 

3d, Another kind of tackfmen are profeffed: graziers, who en- 
dure no fmall tenants in any fhape. ‘They are therefore radically 
hoftile to population in every inftance ; becaufe their profits de- 
pend upon the expulfion of the former poffeffors. Many of thefe 
are perfons from the fouthern counties of Scotland. Dy their fyf- 
tem, they are not confined to occupy contiguous farms, like the 
other clafs of tackf{men; but they can with facility poffefs lands to 
any amount, not only in different parifhes, but even in different 
counties. 

4th, The growers of grain in the corn countries, who find their 
account in fending meal to fupply the confumpt of the remaining 
population in the Highlands of ‘this and other counties, compote 
a fourth clafs of men, who would be difpofed to vilify my Re- 
port, in proportion to the fidelity with which it was written, and 
the fordid view of gain they might have, by raifing the price of 

rain. 
; It is a felf-evident propofition, that thegreater extent of arable land 
which is thrown into paure for a term of years, the higher muft 
the price of meal become, unlefs the number of the contumers of 
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that article decreafe in the fame proportion ; and, urtil that de- 
creafe fhall have taken place to its full extent, fuch of the inhabi- 
tants as remain, and are unable to purchafe butcher-meat, muit 
purchafe meal at any price. The more of the arable ground that is 
applied to pafture, the more wil! this calamity be felt. * 

The propenfities of all thefe four clafles of men muft naturally 
lead them to with for a concealment of the practices by which they 
had promoted, and expect ftill further to promote, their private 
emolument, at the expenfe of the national profperity. All this I 
knew, from my acquaintance with the Highlands, before I un- 
dertock the Survey. But was I to fhrink from a duty, by which 
{ might eventually be of feme ufe to the internal ftrength of Bri- 
tain, and to the comfort of its defenders? No. Since I was fe- 
lected for that duty, I was refolved, at all hazards, to relate the 
prefent ftate of that county with all the underftanding [ was maf- 
ter of, and with an integrity corrcfponding to my refponfibility, 
and the confidence repofed in me. 

What is faid by your Reviewer has not changed my fentiments 
one fingle hairbreadth 3 nor can he change them by any thing he 
has faid to the contrary. ‘Lhe facts exift, at this moment, from 
which I reafon, and on which { reft my conclufions; and, while 
thefe fats exift, all his reafonings againft them are no better than 
beating the air. 

I do not propofe, however, to follow your Reviewer minutely 
through every trifling circumitance he has mentioned ; but intend 
to reply very fhortly to his mott material remarks. 

The Reviewer begins by informing the public (p. 372.), 
that ‘ Dr Robertfon is guided by principles fimilar to thofe 
of Mr Dempiter, as to the new fyftem of Highland hufband- 
ry.’ Thefe principles are, a few lines above, called prejudi- 
ces. I never would defire better company. I am proud of 
fuch a prejudice, if his fentiments and mine be called by that 
name. But the expression is an abuse of words; for 1 account 
it. rather patriotism, if the love of our country, and a desire to 
promote its prosperity, both locally and generally, merit that ho- 
nourable appellation. ‘This charge must recoil upon himself ; for 
I contend, that it is prejudicial and criminal conduct to depopu- 
late the country ; and no less so, to approve of its being done. 

G3 The 


* A due apprehension of this circumstance will furnish an easy 
solution to a question in political economy, which has been agitated 
m your Magazine and elsewhere ; viz. Whether the number of peo- 
ple in the Highlands be too great, or not? If the grazing system 
continue to proceed as it has done for several years past, there are 
certainly too many people in the Highlands; but if the produce of 
the ground were fairly drawn forth in that country, and applied as 
in other districts of the kingdom, the Highlands of Scotland can 
apport a population much greater than the present. 
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The first quotation taken from the Survey, in p. 373. of your 
Magazine, the Reviewer ushers in by saying, Dr Robertson ex. 
claims, &c. Whoever understands the parts of speech, or first 
principles of grammar, must know that exclamations are expressed 
by interjections, not by interrogatives. ‘There is not a single in- 
terjection in the paragraph he quotes. It contains, indeed, a 
string cf questions, § which (he says) would take a week to an- 
ewer.’ It is poolniite he would require much more time, if he 
were to try his sophistry to weaken their force; because each 
question carries its answer in its bosom,—being an appeal to the 
common sense of -the reader, and charehets amounting almost to 
a seif-evident proposition. Frequent examples meet us, in the 
best writers, of this species of animated composition, which is 
the only proper form —_ interrogatories in a train of reasoning, 
by which truth is brought home more forcibly to the conviction 
of the reader. His ¢ success in answering one of these interroga- 
tories (probably the one he thought easiest) shows how he would 
have succeeded in eluding the force of the rest. * If the Doctor 
$ does not mean to recommend, that the pcople of that part of 
* the island should be supported, either at the public expense, or 
* at the expense of those who possess landed property in those 
* districts, which compose the Highlands of Scotland, he means 
$ nothing at all.” (p. 375.) I neither meant, nor did I ever insi- 
nuate, that these people should be supported in either of the ways 
he has alluded to, 

The Reviewer has thus conjured up a phantom in his own i- 

nagination, in order to have the satisfaction to show its deformi« 
ty. It is any thing but honest to father his vagaries on the Doc- 
tor; who uniformly recommends, that the lower orders of these 
people should be, in a friendly, benevolent manner, directed to 
support themselves by personal industry; and that the various 
means of support, with which their country abounds, should be 
fairly pointed out, and brought within their reach. Whatever 
may be thought or said to the contrary, I know no man more ca- 
pable of exertion than a Scotch Highlander, if you put an object 
befoye him worthy of his efforts to accomplish. 

This passage of the Report is said to be sonorous, by way of 
censure. This, without intending it, seems to be a compliment 
to the style,—to make sonorous or musical periods with a lan- 
guage which is generally reckoned hissing. 

In the same page, he adverts to the § bounty of Government 
to that part of the empire,’ No person denies these good ofh- 
ces; yet it is universally known that they have been weil earned : 
and, weie it not for the liberal principles which have influenced 
the Crown and the Senate with respect to that people, during 
two thircs of a century, I would have saved myself the trouble 
of p! eadir: & that the exercise of the same wisdom and humani- 
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ty should, at present, be directed to consult the comfort of the 
Highland peasantry ; and to remove, if possible, the necessity of 
emigration upon a large scale. 

The Reviewer allows, that ‘ the Board of Agriculture has 
done a great deal of good ;’ and yet he is angry that the Doctor 
has said so. 

He adds, £ that rich landed proprietors cannot be expected to 
be weil able to teach much improvement in practice.’ (p. 376.) 
Were we to reason only a priori, it might be expected, that the 
reverse of what is here asserted is the truth: but, on this point, 
we have firmer ground to stand upon than theoretical reasoning, 
The fact itself does likewise contradict flatly the Reviewer’s as- 
sertion. We never had improvements in practice (far less in 
theory), until rich landed proprietors set the example. Rich 
proprietors are indeed the best ab/e ; and they have shown thems 
selves to be actually the best able, to accomplish improvements, 
whether they have a seat at the Board or not. 

With regard to the justness of what he says (p. $77.) of the 
acquaintance of the inhabitants of the west coast of Scotland with 
a seafaring life, let any one trace on a map the indented coast, of 
that part of Britain, from Lord Rea’s country to the promontory 
of Kintyre ; let him look round the multitude of islands, great 
and small, in that distance, with all their capes and bays—and 
consider the mutual intercourse which those islanders, and the 
inhabitants on the sea-coast, must constantly have with one ano- 
ther ; and it will by no means appear to be a problematical opi- 
nion, that they are both intrepid sailors, and that their numbers 
are very considerable. It was stated, at the beginning of that 
paragraph of the Report, as a mere hypothesis, what their num- 
ber might amount to. It may be more, or it may be less, or it 
may be nearly what is supposed. The Reviewer states another 
hypothesis, in opposition to this. There is no- proof adduced in 
the Report, or Review; the reasoning is altogether hypothetical on 
either side; nor can there be any positive proof of this point, in 
the present fluctuating state of these countries, as to population. 

He ridicules the idea of establishing villages for fisheries on the 
west coast, and quotes the failure of the project of the joint stock 
fishing company in support of his opinion, If the Reviewer’s 
opinion be correct as to this failure, I am concerned to learn, 
that the success of this patriotic society has been less than was 
perhaps expected ; but there is little doubt that the failure (if 
eny) arose from the following circumstance,—If my information 
be accurate, the money was advanced by one class of men, and 
the operative part of the business was carried on by another class, 
‘The loss, in this way, fell on the company, while neither the o- 
perative people, nor their overseers, would suffer a loss, so long 
as any stock remained, 
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I propose a very different plan; and set it down, as a funda. 
mental principle, that the whole loss or gain. of the fishery shall 
appertain solely to the operative people employed, as may be seen 
in the Survey itself: yet, notwithstanding this radical disparity in 
the first principles of the two schemes, the Reviewer artfully 
confounds them together; and, from the presumption that the 
former hath done littie good, he augurs the same of the latter; 
and, indeed, reprobates every idea of improving the fisheries on 
that coast,—which are hereafter destined to be an inexhaustible 
source of employment, of subsistence and of wealth, to that 
part of the empire, and to train up hardy levies for the British 
navy. ‘This is a specimen of the Reviewer's reasoning: it is a 
mere sophism,—being an attempt at analogical reasoning, where 
the strongest features of the analogy are unlike; therefore the 
conclusion falls to the ground, 

Were the Reviewcr to know from the same ‘authentic sources, 
on the spot from which Dr Robertson obtained his information, 
the many privations which the inhabitants on the West coast of 
Scotiand endure, and the formidable dangers they encounter, in 
their desultory essays to prosecute the Gshing in their sea, it is to 
be hoped he would change his opinion; at all events, it is proba- 
bie that any other man would wish that some facilitics were fur- 
nished to animate their exertions, to strengthen their hands, and 
render their efforts more productive of advantage to themselves 
and their country. , 

A gentleman who resided several years in that district, whose 
veracity I could not distrust, told me, that when the people fish 
successfully, great quantities of the fishes are left on the beach 
to rot, or to be spread on the land for manure, for want of salt 
to preserve them. 

In p. $82, the Reviewer says, Dr Robertson ascertains the 
* evils of the existing system with precision.’ He calls it, in 
p- $54, ‘ the antient system ;’ and adds, ‘ we afterwards find, 
* that something like the continuance of that system is recom- 
* mended.’ No charge can be more unfounded than this. 

‘The old system of farming in the Highlands was, to have se- 
veral tenanis on one ploughgate of land, with all their houses in 
a group,—their horses-yoked together in the same plough,—their 
ground in alternate ridges,—their fields not enclosed, and their 
pasturing incommon, Inno page that I ever wrote on rural e- 
conomy, is the continuance of this system recommended ; there- 
fore, the Reviewer must stand convicted of something very like 
untruth: at least, he tries to make his readers believe that Dr 
Robertson has said, what he never said, and never meant to 
say. 

The outline of the system recommended in the Report is, te 
abolish those motley clusters of houses—to abolish runrig—to oce 
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eupy the land in severalty—to have no arable labour in common— 
to enclose at least the ground in tillage—to set down every man 
on his own possession, whether it be great or small, separated by 
distinct boundaries from all others. While the more opulent class 
of tenants would thus be put in possession of the larger farms, 
to be occupied according to the arable or grazing system, as most 
suitable to their local situation, the less wealthy tenants might have 
smaller tenements in proper situations allotted to them, consisting 
partly of land formerly in tillage, and partly of improveable wastes 
adjoining thereto,—of which there is great extent every where in 
the county of Inverness. ‘These small lots might be of different 
sizes, and of any number, to suit persons of different circum. 
stances. ‘The fishing and manufacturing villages would accom. 
modate such of this class of the ighabitants as are qualified for 
that mode of settlement, and prefer the conveniencies which it 
affords. 

This salutary arrangement is in the power of all the proprie« 
tors of land in the Highlands of Scotland, and is actualiy adopt- 
ed by some in the county of Inverness and elsewhere. They 
thus get the highest value for their large possessions; they get 
full value for the smaller lots; and the wastes connected with 
these, when reclaimed, will constitute, as it were, a new proper- 
ty. Villages, and the lands in their vicinity, always pay better 
than any other ground of the same quality. ‘here is no sacra- 
fice made, no loss incurred, on the part of the landlords; while 
the people, both rich and poor, are accommodated on liberal con- 
ditions, in their own country,—and the guod of the nation at large 
is promoted. These three great objects may be attained at the 
same time, and are perfectly consistent with each other. Will 
the Reviewer tell the public, that this is countenancing the anci- 
ent system of Highland husbandry, or that it implies aay recom. 
mendation to support the lower ciasses at the expense of goveru- 
ment or of the landlords ? 

In the same page, he quotes a passage to which he applies the 
epithet * intolerant terms’ as accriticism. Yet the terins cannoe 
be sufficiently intolerant. Who can suppress his vexation, when 
he travels many miles by the side of a river, or in the bottom of 
a valley, having the ruins of desolated touses on all hands, and 
not a human creature, for a length of time, to be seen, exc ept 
pores a solitary shepherd, like a scarecrow, on the brow cf a 


hill 


‘The heart bleeds at the thought of such complete desolation. 
What imagination can conceive the measure of anguish which 
must have wrung the soul of the fathers of those wretched ex- 
patriated families, amidst the howlings of the mothers, and the la- 
mentations of children | | 


The Reviewer makes four remarks at the end of lis criticism, 
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1. If I can understand the first one; it implies, that except 
the Aird, and the vicinity of the county town, all the other dis. 
tricts in Inverness-shire are unfit for tillage, and ought to be oc 
cupied in pasture for sheep and cattle. 

Had this writer been acquainted with that country, he must 
have known, that besides the two he mentions, there are favour- 
able situations for an arable system in Strathspey, Badenoch, Ur- 
quhart, Glenspian, at Fort-William, at Corran and other places, 
where good crops are raised, and the drill husbandry weil un- 
derstood. Were the land fit for the plough, as he supposes, 
of small extent, it is strange reasoning indeed, to use that as an 
argument for excluding the plough even from that little which is 
fit for it. 

2. His second proposal is begging the question; and therefore 
mierits no consideration. 

3. The Reviewer next proposes to remove these people to the 
southern districts. ‘This sentiment also sme!ls rank of depopu- 
lation. Most of them spurn at the idea of being Jittle better than 
mendicants ; where they are entire strangers; where their lan- 
guage is not understocd ; where their relatives are not around 
them ; and where they hear of several from their country who 
have been neglected, or insulted as intruders, and in want. Re- 
move a Highlander from the place of his nativity, and the sweet 
endearments it did afford ; and he cares not how far he goes. 

4. His fourth rematk is a farrago of different matters. No 
man can be more desirous, than the writer of the Inverness-shire 
survey, that every acre of the country should be brought to its 
highest value, and that the proprietors should receive the most 
ample returns for their land; and the manner of doing so, has 
been pointed out, to the best of his judgment; as may appear 
by the abstract given in this paper, but more fully in the Survey 
itself: Yet he holds it as a first principle in agriculture, that no 
improvements can possibly take place in any country on earth, 
without labour ; and that no labour can be accomplished without 
people. Let the Reviewer demonstrate the reverse of this pro- 
position, if he can. 

In the close of this remark, he relaxes a little; the benign sen- 
timents, which adorn human nature, get some ascendancy over 
the less humane part of his disposition. He says, that * he is 
¢ clear the change of system (in the Highlands) ought to be gra- 
* dual and progressive, and consequently ought not to be vio- 
* lent.’ ‘ In this opinion we are agreed. I reprobate the ancient 
system, formerly mentioned, as mych as the Reviewer, or any 
other can: yet why banish these people out of the country, 
where they may be wseful, where they may be made comfortable, 
and where they are desirous to remain ?—This was my leading 
sentiment on that part of my subject, while writing the survey 


J 
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of the county; which may be misrepresented, but is too per- 
spicuously expressed to be misunderstood; and if it shail contri- 
bute to the benefit of that extensive tract of Britain, called the 
Highlands of Scotland, my object is accomplished. 

Unmoved by the personalities of your Reviewer, which are 
not few, I would have made no reply, were it not to point out 
his perversions and instnuations, by which he has evitiently en- 
deavoured to mislead the opinions of those, who have not read 
the Survey, or who are not acquainted with the state of the coun- 
ty, to which it refers. ‘Lo those who have perused the publica- 
tion, or who know that county, the treatise would speak for it- 
self, unaffected by the misrepresentations of the Reviewer, and 
unaided by this defence, though it had been inserted in due time. 
Iam, respectfully, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

James RoBERTSON. 





Considerations on Commerce, Bullion end Coin, Circulation and 
Lachanges ; with a View to our present Circumstances. By 
George Chalmers, F. R.S. S. A. Author of ‘ ‘The Compara- 
tive Strength of Great Britain,’ &c. London, Stockdale. 
2d Edition. 181}. 


Mr Cuatmers is decidedly hostile to the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee, and, of course, to the elaborate pamphlet writ- 
ten in support of it by Mr Huskisson. He considers our ex- 
changes with foreign countries as chiefly governed or regulated 
by the balance of trade, or rather by the balance of payments in 
favour of, or against this country, and not by the number of bank 
notes in circulation. He is a keen friend to the bill for restrict- 
ing the Bank of England from paying in specie,—a measure 
viewed by him as one which has produced innumerable advanta- 
ges to this country ; and he considers bank notes as cask or mo- 
ney,—not as securities for money payments, as they were for- 
merly estimated,—though this character of bank notes he is 
pleased to confine to those issued by the Bank of England. On 
each of these points, we shall offer a few observations. 

Though it has been our uniform opinion, that the increased cir- 
culation of bank notes necessarily tended to depreciate the value of 
money in the home market, yer we have many doubts whether 
such an increase could have the slightest effect upon the rate of 
exchanges with forciyn couitries, while the balenee of trade with 
these countrics remaiaed in iavour of Great Britain. Here the 
Bullion Commiitee seem to have erred, in placing a consequence 
to account of the Suspension bill, not warranted by the nature of 
its operation. Let us suppose the balance of trade to be con- 


stantly i ix favour of Brituin, in which case money must always 
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be sent to this country, and no occasion arise for remitting either 
bills or bullion to foreign countries. Under this supposition, it 
would matter little to the foreign merchant, whether a twenty 
shillings bank note could purchase either ten or fifteen shillings 
worth of gold, or any quantity whatever of that precious metal ; 
because, as no money was due him in Britain, he was not inter- 
ested in the value of its currency. This length we can go with Mr 
Chalmers. But if the above circumstance is reversed,— if the ba- 
lance is against this country, as is the case at the present time,— 
then, undoubtedly, the nature and value of the circulating medi- 
um has an immediate and certain effect upon the rate of foreign 
exchanges. Suppose a merchant at Hamburgh draws upon London 
for 100/.; the draft will be paid with so many bank notes as, ap- 
parently, are vouchers or securities for that sum of money. ‘The 
merchant, however, having no use for these notes, as they will 
not pass at Hamburgh, directs his correspondent to make a re- 
mittance in bullion; but the market for that article having ad- 
vanced, no more bullion than will sell at Hamburgh for $4/. can 
be purchased by his one hundred pounds of bank notes; so, of 
course, he loses 16 per cent. in that transaction,—a loss which 
wiil cause him to raise the price of his goods so long as he is to 
be paid for them in a depreciated currency. Had the merchant 
gone, in the first instance, to the middleman or exchanger, at 
Hamburgh, and discounted that bill, he would not have received 
one halfpenny more for it than could be obtained by his London 
correspondent, because the exchanger would have calculated upon 
the rate of exchange, and paid him accordingly. In this way, the 
scale of exchange must always be greatly against any country 
which does not pay in specie, especially if the balance of trade 
is at the same time against that country: therefore, were pay- 
ments in specie to be renewed, it is plain that the exchange a- 
gainst Britain could rarely exceed the expense of making remit- 
tances in money. At all events, the exchang2 would soon be 
brought to something hke par, by the diminution of imports 
which would necessarily follow. 

Mr Chalmers hesitates to admit, that the balance of trade has 
recently turned against Great Britain, though he acknowledges 
the balance of payments to be so; which is just the same thing. 
Perhaps Mr Chalmers would have spoken more correctly, had he 
fairly owned, that the insatiable desire constantly manifested by 
the people of this country to engage in speculations, had influ- 
enced a vast number of British traders to export: large quantities of 
goods to Heligoland, Gottenburgh, Malta, Buenos Ayres, Rio 
Janeiro, and other places; and that a great part of goods thus 
exported, though entered at fu// value in the customhouse bocks, 
had made no better return to the exporters, than.would have 
been obtained from depositing them upon the barren rocks of the 
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Bass and May. In the present state of trade with the Continent, 
it is a joke to speak of a balance in our favour; nay, more, we doubt 
much whether the whole consequences of the system adopted by 
Bonaparte for injuring the trade of this country, have as yet appear- 
ed. Be that as it may, it is idle and foolish to look for any balance’ 
of payments in favour of this country, while war is persisted in 
with such an adversary. Goods cannot be exported to people 
who almost every where have closed their ports against us; the 
inevitable consequence of which must be, that the rate of ex- 
change will continue adverse to the interest of Britain, in every 
country whose government is influenced or directed by the French 
Ruler. 

This brings us to consider, whether it would be wise and pru- 
dent conduct to repeal the bill, whereby cash payments are sus- 
pended at the Bank of England,—a measure deprecated by Mer 
Chalmers as of the most mischievous tendency ; though, while 
he dwells at great length upon the benefits flowing from the sus- 
pension, he scarcely condescends upon one evil that would happen, 
were the bill to be repealed, except the single one, that it would 
encourage and facilitate the exportation of the small quantity of 
gold still remaining in the country. On the contrary, our opinion 
is, that it would be highly expedient to repeal the bill as early as 
circumstances will permit, agreeable to the recommendation of 
the Bullion Committee, even though it is more than probable 
that a kind of crash or convulsion may take place among the 
monied men when payments in specie are resumed, and before 
matters get into their ordinary train. Something of this kind 
may be expected, whenever a return is made to the old system, 
no matter whether the measure is delayed for two years or twen- 
ty years; but the longer it is delayed, so much the more ruin- 
ous will its consequences be when such a return shall take 
place. Ifthe repeal is delayed for any considerable time, the is- 
sue of paper will constantly increase. Indeed, to answer the 
purposes of trade, it must be increased so long as the depreci- 
ation of money continues, or while (to use the language of Mr 
Chalmers) the value of all commodities advances. ‘These things 
will gradually increase the difference betwixt the value of specie 
(coined money) and that of bullion; and of course must, in the 
same proportion, augment the difficulties which at all events must 
be encountered when a return is made to the former method of 
cancelling bank notes. 

Did Mr Chalmers show any real cause why the Bank should 
not be allowed to pay in specie as formerly, or did he conde- 
scend upon any material evil which the public would sustain from 
a restoration of cash payments, we would hesitate a good deal 
before we ventured to recommend the adoption of such a mea- 
sure. So far as our understanding can go, Mr Chalmers has not 
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pointed out one evil which would attend the paying in specie, 
except the single one, that guineas, if put into circulation, would 
instantly be melted down, and exported to France. Does Mr 
Chalmers mean by this to insinuate, that all the gold coin for. 
merly in circulation (and, according to the late Earl of Liverpool, 
the amount of it was considerable) has been melted down and 
exported, except what remains in the coffers of the Bank of 
England? Or, does he mean that the withdrawing of the Res 
striction bill would be an immediate signal for commencing the 
process of melting, and the trade of exporting guineas? It aps 
pears to us, were specie paid at the Bank, that there would be 
Jess temptation to export bullion than at the present moment. 
At this time, the Bank have little use for specie ; therefore do 
not purchase bullion, unless it can be obtained below market 
price: But, were that Corporation obliged to pay in specie, bul- 
lion must be purchased, no matter at how high a price ; other- 
wise the engagements of the Bank could not be discharged : 
Such a circumstance would, no doubt, serve to lessen the value 
of Bank stock. This is undeniable. According to the present 
state of markets, the Bank would pay 41. 8s., or thereby, for 
such a quantity of bullion as, when coined into guineas, would 
redeem 3/. 17s. 104d. worth of their notes in circulation: Buta 
loss of this kind would probably not be a lasting one; at any 
rate, the Bank is well able to bexr a temporary loss of this kindy 
having profited so much by the long continuance of the restriction. 

But though Mr Chalmers has been unable to prove, that any 
mischievous consequences would ensue from repealing the Re- 
striction bill, he has, at great length, condescended upon the be- 
nefits enjoyed by the nation under the benign influence of that 
measure. According to him, our manufactures and trade have 
thereby been greatly increased; our agriculture has been im- 
mensely benefited; in short, many more road bills, many more 
canal bills, many more harbour bills, and the like, have been 
passed by the legislature since the date of the Restriction bill, 
than, for the like number of years, in any former period. That 
all these things have taken place, may be very true, though a 
proof is by no means thereby furnished that the like improve- 
ments would not have taken place, even without the Restriction 
bill. But admitting, for argument’s sake, that numerous im- 
provements were entered upon, in consequence of the plentiful 
supply of paper money furnished by the restriction bill, it 
deserves consideration, whether improvements may not have 
been attempted, which the natural strength or real abilities 
of the country are unable to support and perpetuate. We are 
eld enough to remember the celebrated Ayr Bank, which com- 
menced its operations in November 1769, and stopped payment 
in June 1772,. after doing much more in the paper way to sup- 
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port and encourage the trade and agriculture of Scotland, than 
any bank hitherto erected. Indeed, support and encouragement 
were held out so liberally, that it was the fault of any gentle- 
man or trader in that part of the island, who could produce 
the vestige of security, if he did not receive as much paper mo- 
ney as he pleased, for improving his estate or extending his 
trade. Many availed themselves of this golden opportunity, and 
were pushing on improvements with the greatest rapidity; though 
unluckily, as no Restriction bill had been passed in favour of that 
Bank, the notes issued returned faster upon them than the im- 
provements were productive ; so, a final stoppage was made by 
that celebrated Bank, in two years and seven months after the 
commencement of its operations, to the great loss and damage 
of those who commenced, but had not completed, the numerous 
and important improvements undertaken under the faith of receiv- 
ing a continued support from that Bank. Now, according to the 
doctrines of Mr Chalmers, had a law been passed restricting the 
Ayr Bank from paying in specie, and permitting that Company to 
discharge their old notes by issuing out fresh ones (the system now 
acted upon at the Bank of — an incalculable benefit would 
have been conferred upon the country. We presume, there is 
not a man, in the slightest degree acquainted with the partners of 
the Ayr Bank, who will not readily acknowledge that the secu- 
rity of that Company, in proportion to the extent of its business, 
was rather better than that of the Bank of England, solid and sub- 
stantial a3 it is. In those days, however, the people were not so 
enlightened as at present; it being then foolishly thought, that 
a bank was insolvent which could not pay specie for its notes, 
no matter how respectable the private stock or fortunes of its 
partners might be. 

It has been supposed by many people, that a continuance of 
the Restriction bill would be adviseable, so as the Bank might be 
enabled to make larger advances to Government, than could be 
done with prudence, was the restriction withdrawn. But, ac- 
cording to Mr Chalmers, ‘ the advances to Government have 
* been much smaller since the restriction than before; while the 
© expenditure of Government, and the general circulation and 
* commerce of the country, have greatly increased.’ In the 
first part of this averment, Mr Chalmers is borne out by the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee; therefore, it does not appear 
that the war in which we are engaged has any thing to do with 
the Bank restriction bill. The suspension of cash or specie pay- 
ments was occasioned originally by a run upon the Bank in Fe- 
bruary 1797, and by an apprehension of a still greater run, had 
the invasion then threatened actually taken place. When these 
apprehensions were dispelled by the defeat of the Dutch feet, 
the Bank Directors offered to renew cash payments; though un- 
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happily Parliament rejected an offer, which, if accepted, would 
at once have placed the circulating medium upon its ancient and 
legitimate basis. 

To the Bank, the suspension has evidently been of great be- 

nefit, enabling the Directors to make large dividends, ordinary 
and extraordinary; and, of course, to advance the market price 
of Bank stock considerably. By the Directors, the full benefits 
of the restriction were not at first perceived ; but, having now 
ascertained them, it is quite clear that the old mode of paying 
in specie will not be restored with their consent and approbation. 
Those who have carefully studied the speech of Mr Randle Jack- 
son, the Bank orator, at a late meeting of proprietors, will be 
at no loss to comprehend the sentiments of that powerful body 
respecting a repeal of the Restriction bill. 
"But the most curious and novel part of Mr Chalmers’s work is, 
the one wherein bank notes are considered as cash—as money— 
and not as vouchers or tokens of the Bank being indebted to the 
holder or holders of notes, for the sum or sums of money spe- 
cified in the body of their notes. ‘This doctrine is repeated so 
often, and founded upon so triumphantly by Mr Chalmers, that 
we really think it must form a part of his creed. The only au- 
thority offered in support of it, is a garbled account of a speech 
made by Lord Mansfield in 1758, when trying a cause, which, 
so far as we understand it, seems unconnected with the matter 
under consideration. If it was the law of the land, that bank 
notes were as much money as guineas themselves, why was a bill 
passed in 1797, and continued to this time, for suspending pay 
ment in guineas at the Bank? That there is no such law in 
existence, as the one founded upon by Mr Chalmers, must be 
plain to any one who will take the trouble of looking over the 
debates in Parliament when the firft Sufpenfien bill was pafi- 
ed. By all fides of the Houfe, it was agreed, that bank notes 
were not a legal tendér; though, had thefe notes poffefitd the 
fame virtue or character as fpecie, a tender of them would 
have been precifely the fame thing as one of golden guineas. 
So fcrupulous, however, was Parliament of recognizing any 
do€izine of that nature, that the firit Sufpenfion bill, if we are 
not miftaken, was only pailed for three months; nay, in that 
bill, the fartheft that Parliament would go, was to enact, that le- 
gal. diltrefs or arreftment fhould not take place, providing that 
bank notes were configned equal to the amount of the debt due 
tothe creditor. If Mr Chalmers was right in maintaining that 
hank notes.are cafh—are money—and fo on; then Parliament, 
undoubtedly, aéted a very ftupid part in making fuch provifions; 
as, without them, the debtor, if he had bank notes, could be under 
no.danger from the want of guineas. ‘The cafe is clear, and does 
not admit of the flighteft difpute. L 
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Let ts next inquite concerning the natural difference betwixt 2 
guinea in gold and a guinea in paper. The firlt pofleffes an in- 
trinfic value nearly the fame, in every quarter of the world; 
which value would remain undiminifhed, even were the govern- 
ment of the country turned topfy-turvy, and all, the corporations 
therein eftablifhed completely annihilated. The laft poffeifes 
little intrinfic value, not fo much as that of a farthing candle ; 
bearing upon its face that it is no more than a token or vouch- 
gr, the iffuer being indebted to the holder or bearer, in fuch a 
fum-of money as is therein mentioned: Removed from its own 
circle, and carried into a foreign country, it is without value; or, 
at moft, will only be received upon contidence by thofe who have 
connexion with the country where the-note is iflued. But if we 
go farther, and fuppofe a change to take place in the government 
of the country where the note is iffued, or that the Bank who 
iffued it had become infolvent ; then the difference betwixt golden 
guineas and paper guineas will at once be afcertained. Gold has 
been not uuaptly characterized as a sign of wealth, or as the 
means by which all the comforts and conveniences of life may be 
purchafed, either in one country or in another. A bank note, on 
the other hand, has been called the sign of @ sign; or, in other 
words, confidered only as an efficient mean of procuring the 
comforts and conveniences of life, when it can with facility be 
converted into the article which it reprefents.—Let us fee what 
are the words of a Bank of England note. We believe they are 
as follows—‘ I promife to pay Mr Henry Hafe, or bearer, on 
‘ demand, the fum of one hundred pounds ;’ (any other fum 
might have been mentioned); and the note is figned, ‘ for the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England,’ by one or othet 
of the Bank people. Had fuch a mote come in our way before 
the Reftrition bill was pafled, we at once might have obtained 
ninety-five guineas in gold, and the fraction of five fhillings in 
filver, as a compenfation for it; but; were we to go to the Bank 
to-morrow with a note of the like apparent value, what would 
we receive? Why, we might receive five twenty pound notes, 
or one hundred twenty fhilling ones, or any notes of fuch a ya- 
jue as made up the fum promifed to be paid in the one we pre- 
fented ; but our fecurity of receiving the principal would in no 
fare be bettered by the augmentation of promises put into our 

and. ‘ 

This reminds us of what happened in 1788, when the great 
diflillers of Scotland failed—an event whith, fome how or other, 
octafioned a run for a few days on the refpeétable houfe of 
Sir William Forbes.& Co. in Edinburgh. A country man, not 
very much ufed to banking concerns, who held a promiffory mote 
of that Company for one hundred pounds, hearing of what was 
ging on, came to town, in a great hurry, to lift his moneyp as 
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he called it. This, to the great fatisfa€tion of the honeft country 
man, was foon given him in five of their own twenty pound 
notes ; and, after exclaiming—‘ How happy I am, at having got 
* my own again!’ he was making off as faft as he could with the 
notes. ‘ Stop, and take your intereft,’ cried the Teller. ¢ ‘Thank 
* you, Sir! many thanks be to ye!—keep the intereft to your- 
felves—I am glad that I have got the principal! !’ Now, where 
is the difference betwixt the conduct of that honeft country man, 
and that of thofe perfons who peffefs Bank of England notes? 
He got one kind of Sir William Forbes & Co.’s notes for an- 
other, and they can get no other fort of payment from the Bank 
of England. In fac, the notes of that body are of no earthly ufe, 
except in the difcharging of bills, or the payment of taxes; thefe 
being the only purpofes to which they can be applied in dealings 
at the bank, fo long as payment in fpecie is fufpended. 

‘Though Mr Chalmers has found out a law which makes the 
notes of the Bank of England cafh or money, he is not fo kind as 
to extend that law to the notes of other Banks, not even to thofe 
of the Bank of Scotland, notwithftanding it is conftituted by a& 
of Parliament, in the fame manner as the Bank of England. He 
fays, * The a&ts of Parliament reftri€ling the payments, in fpecie, 
* of the Bank, do not proteét the Banks in Scotland from pay- 
* ing in fpecie when demanded.” This, we know very well : 
But Mr Chalmers certainly makes a flip here; for if the notes 
of the Bank of England are cafh or money, thofe of every other 
Bank, conftituted by at of Parliament, or by a charter from the 
€rown, mutt be regarded alfo as cafh or money ; and if fo, every 
payment in the notes of thefe Banks muff, in law, be viewed in 
the fame light as if it had been made in fpecie. We are quite 
fatisfied, however, of the difference ; and thefe circumftances are 
only ftated to fhow the inconfiftency of the reafoning adopted 
by Mr Chalmers. Why the chartered Banks of Scotland were 
not included in the law paffed for protecting the Bank of England, 
may eafily be accounted for. e provifion in the act already 
mentioned, whereby thofe who configned Bank of England notes 
were protected from arreft, was fuppofed to anfwer every pur- 
pofe. It is well known, that all the country Banks, thofe in 
Scotland among the reft, have always a confiderable part of their 
capital in London, vefted either in Government ftock, Exchequer 
bills, or in fuch other fecurities as may at any time be {peedily 
converted into Bank paper or cafh, as Mr Chalmers is pleafed to 
call it. Now, under the fuppofition of a demand being made 
upon any of thefe Banks for a quantity of fpecie, which they 
were either unable or unwilling to deliver, nothing was more 
@aiy than to fell fuch a part of their fecuritics, before diligence 
could be followed out, as was equal to the amount of the demand 
made upon them ; thus paying their creditor in Bank of England 
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notes, which it was not in his power to refufe. Indeed, no pra- 
dent Bank can ever be under an inconvenience, if a good and [o- 
lid credit is maintained in London; and we believe, fince bank- 
ing was tightly underftood, fuch an object is a primiary one with 
every houfe or eftablifhment in the country that embarks in mo- 
ney tranfactions. 

We are quite fenfible of having exceeded the limits intended 
for this article; therefore fhall only flightly notice two other 
things mentioned by Mr Chalmers, though they are dwelt upon 
by him as matters of great importance. ‘The firit is with refpect 
to the practice of the clearing houfe—a houfe where clerks from 
the feveral banking houfes in London meet every aftetnoon, for 
the purpofe of exchanging fitch drafts made upom each as are due 
through the day, and of paying the differenice in Bank of England 
notes, or in checks upon that eftablifhment. ‘This is certainly a very 
convenient arrangement, and well calculated to facilitate the car- 
rying on of bufinefs. Mr Chalmersy however, makes another 
ufe of that arrangement, and repeatedly cites it as a ptoof that 
‘bank notes are not depreciated ; though, to our dull capacity, the 
whole bufinefs tranfacted appears to be nothing more than au ex- 
change of paper, without having the flighteft concern with bul- 
lion, guineas, filver, or any kind of coin or metal whatever.—- 
The other thing ‘we with to notice is, what he fays concerning 
the eager defire manifefted by the government of France to drain 
Britain of fpecie; to prevent which, he is: fot keeping all our 
guifleas under lock and key at the Bank. That France withes to 
have as much of our fpecie as fhe can lay het hands upon, and 
that the got a good part of it laft year for corn, there can be no 
doubt ; but it is impraéticable either for France, or any other 
nation, to drain Britain of fpecie, without giving value for it, ‘fo 
long as the country remains free and independent. Mr Chaliners, 


however, in a long foot note, pages 89 and go, endeavours fo — 


prove, that, fo far back as § 1792, the Direétory fotmed a ¢on- 
* fpiracy for draining this country of fpecie:’ ‘The only anfwer 
which fuch a note metits, may be given in a few words, vi?. 
That, in 1792, there was no Dire€tory ‘in France ; ‘and, of courte, 
that a confpiracy, fuch as he defcribes, could not be formed by 
a body of men who had no political exiftence till feveral yeats 
afterwards. 

As a fample of Mr Chalmers’s way of treating his fabjeét, the 
following: paflages are extracted. ‘ The acts of Parliament ré- 
* ftricting the payments, in fpecie, of the Bank, do not protect the 
* Banks in Scotland from paying in fpecie, when demanded 3 nor 
* do the fame atts proteét the country Banks of England from pay- 
* ing in fpecie, if required. Then, how are they protected from 
* demands for fpecie? They are protected in no other manner, 
‘ than all other perfons are proteled. The country Banks, if 
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fpecie were demanded of them, may, and fo may every one 
elfe, offer the amount of the demand in bank notes,, which, ac- 
cording to law, are cash; and it would be an abfurd conftruc- 
tion of the custom of trade, and of the common law, to fay, 
under our circumftances, that bank notes, which, according to 
both, are cafh, are not an acquittal for any demand, except for 
fomething agreed on, by {pecific promife. When Mr Gilchrift 
was afked, by the Bullion Committee, Whether the bank notes, 
in Scotland, had increafed sinee the Bank restriction? he an- 
fwered, like an intelligent man—“ I think, the paper circula- 
tion in Scotland has increafed fince that period, in confequence 
of the increafed trade of the country, and of the extenfive a- 
gricultural improvements of Scotland.” A fimilar anfwer might 
be given, as to the augmented circulation of the country bank 
paper ; though I have fhown the unfoundnefs of the an{wer of 
Mr Richardfon, when he attributed the augmented difcounts to 
the increafe of country-bank paper, and bank notes. Aug- 
mented dealings will require an augmented circulation; and 
augmented dealings, with an augmented circulation, would na- 
turally give rife to additional difcounts. Yet, none of thefe ef- 
fe&ts are to be attributed, in fair difcuffion, to the Bank re- 
ftri€tion ; but to country improvements, to extended manufac- 
tures, and to an enlarged trade, which neceffarily require more 
money, either good or bad. And it has been fhown above, 
that, as far as bank cash has been excluded by the fubftitution 
of securities for money, there exifts, in our country circulating 
medium, a gross abuse, but none in the Bank cash. The Com- 
mittee, then, fails egregioufly in not pointing the attention of 
the Houfe to the country Banks, rather than to the Bank of 
England, in which there is no perceivable abufe, at leaft in the 
eyes of practical men,—whatever there may be, in the ken of 
theoretic men, “ ftretch’d out to the ampleft reach of prof- 
pect.” p. 184-186. 

Mr Chalmers roundly afferts (p. 95.), that, ‘ the whole king- 
€ dom of Scotland prefers bank notes to golden guineas ; ’—an 
afferttion which may be viewed as a libel upon the common fenfe 
of the Scottifh nation, who have not an alternative within their 
command. In this predicament, bank notes muft, under exifting 
circumftances, either be received, or all dealings muft be fufpend- 
ed; and furely the preference fhown is not a great one, fo long as 
there is no other circulating medium in the country. We have 
not feen more than one golden guinea during the paft fix months. 
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Te weather, through this quarter, as generally happens in the 
months of December, January and February, has been very variable; 
changing, alternately, from a dall calm to a tempestuous storm, and 
from frost and snow to heavy falls of rain. Notwithstanding of 
these circumstances, the winter has by no means been an inclement 
one, or of a description meriting the character of being particularly 
adverse to the operations of the husbandman. None of the storms 
of frost and snow continued long, nor were their effects injurious, in 
any considerable degree, to the turnip and wheat crops. ‘The conse- 
quences of excessive wetness will be more severely felt by the occu- 
piers of clay soils, in the management of their spring crops; but 
this is an evil to which they are always exposed,—though perhaps, 
of late years, in a greater degree than formerly ; and there is no way 
of averting it, except by rounding the ridges to a proper height, and 
keeping the headland and gaw furrows free of all obstruction, so as 
the water which falls may not be accumulated upon the surface. 

Markets for all kinds of farm produce have of late been uncom- 
monly dull; so much so, that this year threatens to be one of the 
worst which farmers ever encountered. The grain crop turns out 
fally as well as was expected; and, with some trifling exceptions, 
the whole of it may be considered as of very good quality, and in 
excellent condition for the purposes of the manufacturer and con- 
sumer. Prices, however, of late, have fallen considerably ; and, 
had not the distillers of Scotland come into the market and purchas- 
ed liberally, there is no saying how low barley and oats might 
have fallen. We understand that a bill is to be immediately 
brought into Parliament fer allowing distillers to work either from 
corn or sugar, as they may think proper,—a measure wise and 
expedient, and repeatedly recommended by us on former occa- 
sions. Itis to be hoped, however, that, in framing the bill, no un- 
fair advantages will be given to the working with sugar—no cast of 
the balk in favour of those distillers who may think proper to ma- 
nufacture that article. The gentlemen concerned in the trade are 
the best judges in such a case ; and as, in Scotland, one and,all of 
them are friendly to the manufacture of corn, we have not a doubt 
but that the utmost attention will be paid to the regulating enact- 
ments of the intended bill during the several stages of its progress 
through Parliament, before it is passed into a law. 

If corn markets be dull, and sales made at reduced prices, those 
for fat cattle and sheep are much worse, rarely returning to the 
feeder the money given by him to the breeder when the stock 
‘was purchased. All these things seem to have an effect upon the 
value of land, causing those who are in want of it to be more 
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cautious than formerly, and, of course, to reduce the rate of rent 
considerably. It certainly will take some length of time before mat- 
ters can be brought to their proper level; though, as the scale of 
rent advanced much last year, higher indeed than the calculations of 
any prudent man would justify, fitele doubt need be entertained of 
the reduction that must follow, under the circumstances in which the 
country is now placed. That a reduction of rent is a necessary 
measure, will hardly be questioned by any one who reflects upon 
the failures which have lately occurred among the tenantry, and the 
disposition shown by many of that body, in various parts of the 
country, to give up farms which they had recently taken. 

A worthy correspondent writes us as follows. ‘ Pray, have you 
ever perused the act that was passed last session of Parliament, for 
relieving farmers who held land upon an improving lease, from 
the severity of the Property-tax? The preamble of that act pro- 
mites a good deal; but then, the enactments retract every thing 
that was previously promised, by a set of clauses fully as unintel- 
ligible and contradictory as any thing to be found in the Property- 
tax act itself. I cannot conceive what the committee of Scotch 
members were doing, that they could allow such an absurd com- 
position to be handed to them as a boon by the minister. Do you 
know of any steps to be taken this Session to procure relief? In 
my Opinion, it would be good policy for all the counties who for- 
metly took up the business, to make another attempt, and, if 
unsuccessful, farmers would then know the extent of the evil.’ 
To our worthy correspondent, we can only reply, that the Scotch 
members, in our opinion, did their duty last Session, as may be 
seen frorn their correspondence with Mr Perceval, published in 
the Third Number of our last volume. We must also add, that 
that we know of no steps that are to be taken this session of Parlia- 
ment to procure any alteration of the Property-tax act, as it affects 
the farmers of Scotland. Indeed, farmers are every year less and 
less interested in the consequences of that act; because the tax, by 
every prudent man, is now considered as a permanent one; there- 
fore the amount of it is deducted from the value of land when of- 
fers are made; in which way the tax, though nominally paid by the 
eccupier, falls upon proprietors exactly in the same manner as if it 
were levied upon them in the first instance. The old land-tax of 
England (20 per cent. or four shillings in the pound of the value of 
jand) was originally levied in this manner. Though the tax-bill 
was passed annually for more than one hundred years, the burden at 
last became a permanent one ; and this, we are satisfied, will be the 
case with the Property tax. If landed proprietors are pleased to 
give government fifteen per cent. of the annual value of their proper- 
ties, while the monied and manufacturing interest, at the very most, 
are only giving ten per cent., and, in many instances, not one half of 
that rate, it does not become us to offer any opposition to their pa- 
triotirm. Hitherto, any petition to the Legislature soliciting relief 
1@ the tenantry, has been a kind of forced business with the landed 
poterest—rather gone into with a view of silencing the complaints of 
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the tenantry, than under an impression that they really were agoriev- 

ed and oppressed. Whether the conduct of proprietors has been 
wise and prudent, is a question which does not become us to answer. 
It is enough to say, that the tax must fall upon them as fast as leas- 
es expire; and that, if they are pleased to bear such a burden, it 
cannot be the business of the farmers of Scotland to make the sliglit- 
est objection. 


Swine being an article of husbandry which of late has greatly in- 
creased, we are glad to learn, that a treatise on the breeding and 
feeding of that branch of live stock is now at press, executed by our 
correspondent Mr Henderson at Broomhill near Annan. As very 
tittle has yet been published concerning swine, and as these animals 
are almost unknown in many parts of Scotland, the earliest notice 
will be taken of Mr Henderson’s publication. 

‘The concluding part of Sir John Sinclair’s Treatise on Scotish 
Husbandry, is in circulation among his numerous correspondents ; 
but, understanding that several important alterations will be made, 
particularly upon that part of it which treats of summer fallow, we 
refrain from offering any observations till the work is published and 
delivered to the public. 

The other work, which Sir Juhn,'as President of the Board of A- 
sriculture, has in hand, namely, the General Report of Scotland, is 
in considerable forwardness. Our readers may probably wish to 
know the names of the Reporters employed in that great undertak- 
ing ; therefore, the foilowing list, transmitted by the worthy Baro- 
net, is submitted to their consideration, As it contains the names 
of several gentlemen of the first respectability in this country, we are 
warranted to expect, from their labours, a fuller and more correct 
account of Scotish husbandry, as acluaily practised, than any hither- 
to presented either by individuals, or by the Board of Agriculture. 

** Diftribution of the feveral Subjects or Chapters, contained in the propofed Ge- 


neral Report of Scotland, and the Names of the Pcrfons by whom they are 
refpectively undertaken. 
Chap. Subje8. Nume. 
Introduétion, and Plan 
of the Work .. Sir John Sinclair, 
1. Geographical State ‘and Mr George Robertfon, author of the Reports of 
Circumftances ..... + Mid Lothian and the Mearns. 
$8! Seaenet Brapeny . «+>. Pa Thom, author of feveral ingenious 
Buildings............ Mr Reid, a celebrated archite® at Edinburgh. 
4V. Mode of Occupation... Mr George Robertfon. 
ev. Dr Brewfter and Mr ous, author of five- 
V. Implements ....+++++. sR ral works on mechanical inventions, 
Rev. Dr Singers, author of the Report of Dum- 
frieshhire, 
Mr Robert Kerr, wuthor of the Report of Ber- 
Arable Land... ...++. } wickthire. 
Grafs Land .......... Mr Aiton, author of the Report of Ayrhhire. 
Gardens and Orchards. ee jun. author of feveral works on gare 


Enclofing..:..00.csves. 


: 7 Hi ’ 
Siinads ond Blonthilons ke dos author of feveral eflays on 
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x! J Mr Aiton, author of feveral works on the Im- 
i, provement of Mofs, and other Wafte Lands. 
XI. Improvements by Drain- Rev. Dr Singers, Rev. Jofeph Robertfon, and Mr 
ing, Manuring, Irriga- Dud Pp : 
tion, &e. udgeon of Prora, 
XIN. Embankments........ Rev. Mr Robertfon. 
XIV. Live Stock Mr Aiton. The drawings by Mr Howe. 
XV. Rural Economy...... Mr Hope of Fenton in Eaft Lothian, 
XVI. Political Zopnomy «.. Rev. Mr Findlater, author of the Report of Pee 
bles-thire. 
XVII. — to Improve- Rev. Mr Findlater. 
XVIII. Mifcellaneous Articles . Sir John Sinclair. 
Conclufion —Means of Improve- 


ment, and the Meafures cg Sir Joho Sinclair. 
Jated for that purpofe 


“* In order to render the Report as unexceptionable as possible, 4 
number of practical farmers, in the most improved districts in Scot- 
Jand, have also agreed to revise the several chapters previously to 
their being laid before Parliament ; and the following Gentlemen, iy 
particular, who may be considered as a kind of committee of in- 


spectors, for the therough éxamination of this most important work, 
have undertaken that task. 


‘ William Robertson esq. of Ladykirk, B kshi 

Alexander Low esq. Woodend,..... erwickshire. 

Robert Walker esq. of Wooden, .... Dishneeiiht 

Adam Walker esq. of Mellendean;. } ere: 

George Rennie esq. of Phantassie, .. . 

Robert Brown esq. Markle,....... ‘t East Lothian, 

‘Thomas Hunter esq. of Glencarse,. Carse of Gowrie. 

« Every means, therefore, has been taken to render this Work as 
‘complete as can be expected, from the first attempt to carry 80 ¢x- 
zensive a plan into execution, ” 
SCOTLAND. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Wirn the exception of about two weeks fteady froft, the weather, 
during the latt quarter, has ‘been variable, but upon the whole mode- 
yate ; arid at no tiine has the quantity of fnow been {uch as to prevent 
delivery of grain, carting of dung, and other farm-work ; of courfe, 
Yabour is pretty far advanced, ‘ihe winter wheats look well ; and, 
thould the weather foon prove favourable, {pring wheat and grain of 
other forts may fill be fown fufficiently early. Wheat of laft crop is 
of fine quality, and thrafhes out well.: Barley and oats middling ; but 
the latter does not yield fo much meal as crop 1 bog. The greater part 
of the wheat is now in the merchants’ hands at aboyt 248, per boll ; ‘but 
the demand for other forts of grain is very limited. Brewers are giving 

308. per boll for barley ; and millers 255, per boll of '5 firlots for good 
wales Beef and mutton fell at from 6d. to $d. per lib. Dutch ; but the 
‘demand*for butcher-meat in this county is not. great ; eonfequently, 
ftall-feeding is but little praGtifed; the farmer’s attention having been, 
For fome years paft, drawn to the wintering of handlome three and four 
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year old flats of the true Scots breed; and no where is greater juftice 
done to fuch beafts; they having a fufficiency of turnips given them 
twice a-day, and regularly turned out to the flraw-yard to get an air- 
ing, which keeps them in fine travelling condition. Some hundreds of 
fuch beafts are always to be found for fale in the lower part of this 
county, in the month of March, which are generally bought up about 
that period, or 1lt of April, for the Englith market. Hay is in great 
abundance ; fales very limited, at 18. per ftone, 20 lib. Dutch.— Fed. 18. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Dvurine the three preceding months, the weather has been exceed- 
ingly various ; froft and freth alternately ; but the former fo ftrong, as 
not to be diffulved during the fhort intervals of thaw or rain; fo that 
the ploughing is rather behind for the feafon. 

The bear crop proves very productive under the figil, and the grain 
of excellent quality. Oats are equally produGive ; but a very conii- 
derable proportion of them are light, and fomewhat cefeciive at the 
mill. This is occafioned, partly from the damp ttste in which they were 
yarded, even when they have kept tree either of heating or moulding. 

Any demand either for the one or the other, for foreign markets, 
has fcarcely as yet made an appearance ; of courfe, the prices have 
yielded very confiderably. ‘They may be quoted, for bear and barley, 
218. to 26s. per boll ; oats, 153. to 218. ; and oat meal, 173. to 208. 

Fat cattle are flowly bought up by the flefhers ; the price from 56s. 
to 66s. per cwt., conform to their order, finking the offal. Yet, even 
thefe prices bring little money ta the feeder, as the buying-in price, 
in many cafes, was very little fhort of the above: in all other kinds 
of flock, as it is not the time they are brought to market, nothing 
decifive can be faid with regard to them. Good oxen for work, or 
cows for milk, have as yet majntained their former value. Straw, hay 
and turnip are fufficiently plenty. Seldom any great lofles are fuftained 
on the dry foil of this county, from the turnip rotting, till the feafon 
is very far advanced ; there is therefore no difficulty to keep on the 
itock in good order for the prefent, 

From the prices now univerfally paid for labour, the extraordinary 
amount of taxes, and the prefent rate of rents, if farmers cannot draw 
money immediately for their articles when they come to market, their 
fituation muft be confidered as by no means an enviable one. Nay more, 
it is much to be feared, that, in many inftances, individuals muft fink 
under the accumulated preflure of the prefent times. 

The fteady high price of agricultural productions for many years 
patt, and the influx of money arifing therefrom, have moft undoubtedly 
been the great caufe of the rapid improvements in this country. If the 
depreciation of money, which has been in the mouth of every one for 
years paft, without feeming tq be perfectly underitood by any, fhould 
now be taking a retrograde courfe, jt will no doubt require as much fa- 
gacity and coniideration to manage it, on the one fide, as it has done 
to keep pace with it on the other, But as thefe things will naturally 
call forth the energies and talents of the higher orders, it is to be hoped 
that matters will be properly conduéted, and in fuch a way as the 
temporary difficulties to be encountered will not be attended with maate- 
fal injury to the community at lirge.—F'2d, 22. 
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Letter from a Farmer near Annan, 23d February. 

¢ Tue weather, during the laft and prefent months, has been un- 
favourable for rural work ; of courfe, a great deal remains to be ex- 
ecuted. There is not much wheat fown in this neighbourhood ; but 
what there is, looks healthy enough ; though, as the day of trial is not 
yet arrived, no prediction can be offered refpe€ting its future progrefs, 
Straw here is chiefly given to Fifethire rants, and Irifh bullocks pur- 
chafed at the October markets, and generally refold to the Southern 
dealers by Candlemas or fo; but, this feafon, not more than one fingle 
drover has appeared, who, after viewing feveral lots, declared that the 
farmers mutt offer 21. per head below the first cost, before he could come 
into any terms, Various reafons may be given for this downfal. 1st, 
"The cattle were bought by far too high; 2d, feveral failures have 
happened of late, which have occafioned the banks to be more cau- 
tions about difeounting than formerly, and of courfe to leffen the com- 
petition ; 3d, hay being a fearce article in England, cattle are carried 
fouth at an inereafed expenfe ; while the fame caufe keeps purchafers 
out of the early markets. All thefe things have operated to leflen the 
value of cattic, and alfo theep; and no man can fay when they will be 
semoved, 

The chief markets for grain raifed in this difriG, befides what is 
wanted for fupplying home confumption, are Liverpool, and other ports 
in Lanesthire ; though the demand has never been brifk this feafon, and 
of late prices have been much reduced. Barley is hipped, at prefent, at 
z3s.3 and beft potatoe oats at gs. 6d. per Carlifle buthel, which is near- 
ly equal to 3 Wincheflers. ‘The only ready-money article in the farm. 
er’s hand“is fat fwine, which are feiling by the carcafe at from 78. to 8s. 
per ftone of 14 lib., to be manufactured into bacon and hams for the 
London market. Pigs, fix weeks old, are felling from 128. to 20% 
Potatoes were a plentiful crop laft feafon; but few cargoes have been 
thipped, as they are now moftly ufed in feeding fwine. ? 

West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Winter fet in early, and itill continues, with all its feverities. The 
weather has been exceflively variable, changing rapidly from froft te 
thaw, and accompanied with heavier falls of {now than have been withefled 
in this county for feveral years. In the higher diftriéts, fome theep 
perithed under the fnow; and it is believed that the flocks have ge- 
nerally fuflered by the inclemency of the feafon, though its injurious 
— cannot be fully afcertained till the trying hour (the lambing 
time) fhall arrive. Though cattle were early removed from pafture, and 
confined to the ftall, fodder of all kinds is ayundant, in confequence of 
the plentiful crop and the favonrable harvelt, Hay is the only article 
in demand ; and the little offered for fale brings high prices, 

The rage for fowing wheat feems to be abating in this diflri&t ; and 
the ground occupied by this grain is of lefs extent this year than for- 
meriy. As potatoes are the common preparation, and as that crop was 
fate in being harvelted, the feed proceis of wheat was in many inftances 
executed ‘at an advanced feafon, and during. unfavourable weather, 
Much feed perifhed in the ground: the plants that furvived are thin 
and bapkward ; and all will depend on a genial {pring to revive the lan. 
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guid vegetation, and to promote the procefs of tillering. All rural o- 
perations are in a backward ftate, as the winter was generally unfavour- 
able for ploughing, and even for carrying manure. 

. The commercial embarraflments, which began in London during laft 
fammer, reached Glafgow in the end of autumn, but did not effect ru- 
ral:produce till the end of November. By that time, the grazier had 
advantageoully difpofed of all his cattle, while the corn farmer was only 
bringing to market the first fruits of his crop. It is the latter only 
who has suffered hitherto by the stagnation of trade. Though 
there has been but a scanty importation from Ireland, prices have 
declined rapidly. The commencement of distillation from grain 
produced an inconsiderable and a momentary rise. Latterly, the 
demand bas diminished, and prices have again fallen. As an addi- 
tional evil to the farmer, it may be stated, that most of his sales are 
made upon credit. ‘There is an uncommon variation in the prices 
current ; and it must be ascribed, partly to the intrinsic differences 
of the grain, and partly also to the peculiar necessities of the sellers. 
Beans are sold from 15s. to 23s. per boll; barley from 24s. to 34s. 5 
wheat from 30s. to41s. Meal brings generally 19s. or 20s.; though a 
guinea is sometimes obtained when carried towards Glasgow. Stali- 
ied cattle scarcely bring prime cost. Potatoes meet with no demand. 

From the stagnation of trade, many of the operative workmen in 
manufactures have been deprived of employment, and reduced to 
beggary. Hitherto, although there has been much individual dis- 
tress, yet the general body has been able to subsist independent of 
charitable aid. Weavers have suffered most severely. Most of this 
class are in employment in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, as they 
are generally there most expert ; and, though their wages be redu- 
ced to one half, they may still earn about 2s. per day. In country 
villages, where there is a total want of employment, the weavers 
have generally some interest in rural produce. They have also re- 
tained some of that foresight which characterizes agricultural labour- 
ers, of laying in a stock of potatoes, and a quantity of salted provi- 
sions for winterconsumption. As this supply must soon fail, it is 
earnestly to be wished that the revival of trade may soon restore 
them to employment; and that commercial adventurers, wise by re- 
cent misfortanes, will beware of launching again into boundless 
speculation.._-—— Feh. 25h. 

Extract of a Letter from Ayrshire, Feb. 25th, 

¢ Tur weather, during the present quarter, has been unfavourable 
for agricultural operations. Jt has generally been stormy and tem- 
pestuons in the extreme, with creat falls of rain, particularly during 
the course of the last four or five weeks, which has reduced the 
ground at the present time to nearly a mortar state, and rendered 
good aration impracticable. A good breadth of ground, however, 
trom the long tract of soft weather, has been ploughed; and the 
horses being generally in good condition, and the usual dry weather 
expected at this season abont to set in, will enable the farmers to 
accomplish their preparatory work in good time. ‘The last year’s 
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turns out well, both in the barn floor and at the mill; and, in ge. 
neral, it is seldom that we have had a better or more plentiful crop, 
Though the country had continued in its usual ‘state of prosperity, 
with respect to trade and manufactures, some depression in the price 
of grain might have been expected, from the greatest part of last 
crop having been above an average, and especially from the long 
uncertainty about the distilleries; but the present stagnation in trade 
has rendered that depression greater than otherwise it would have 
been, the most numerous class of consumers not having the means 
of purchasing. The prices of grain can scarcely be quoted, the de- 
mand for it is so small. Indeed the price of oatmeal, which is like 
cur regulating medium, has generally, through the season, remained 
at about Is. 4d. the peck. The price of meat in the shambles hat 
declined very little ; but the demand for grazing cattle, as is gene. 
rally usual at this season, has scarcely commenced. Tor some time 
past, the dairy has been one of the most successful of the agricultural 
pursuits in this county, and the demands for the produce of it rather 
mereasing than diminishing ; and the prices being such as to indem- 
nify the expense, makes the business of the dairy seem rather to 
spread as otherwise. ‘Taking matters upon the whole, I would sup- 
pose it is the same here as it is everywhere at present,—that on ac- 
count of the slackness in the demand for farm produce, there is a 
general damp spread over the minds of farmers, which makes them 
wonder and stand astonished in athe midst of plenty. ‘ It may ulti- 
mately do good ; but, in the mean time, it is discouraging. ’ 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report.—25. Feb. 

Tue winter, on the whole, has been mild, though attended with 
fome flight falls of fuow, none of which remained long on the ground. 
Field labour, however, was much retarded by wetnefs, as there has fel- 
dom been feen more arable land to plough at this advanced period of the 
feafon. The ground, however, is now getting into good condition ; 
and ploughing will be pufhed on as expeditioufly as pofible. 

The grain crops of the preceding year turn out well; though hither. 
to the fale of them has been unufually dull ;—a dulnefs, no doubt, 
brought on by the many failures which recently have taken place to the 
fouthward, which occafioned a want of confidence with all thofe concern- 
ed in mercantile tranfaéions. The autumn fown wheat looks well, 
being fufficiently planted. 'Turnips have fuffered little ; the yellow va- 
riety, in particular, being perfeétly found. From four years experience 
ef that variety, and on a pretty extenfive fca'e, the author of this Re- 
port can with confidence maintain, that it is a great acquifition to the 
country. Fat ftock is making a decent return as yet ; but it is to be 
feared, that lean ftock will be a bad concern in the enfuing {pring markets. 

The excavation of the Caledonian Canal, from Clachnahary (where 
the fea-lock is) to Lochnefs, a ditlance of & miles, will be finithed next 
fummer ; and all the locks, the fea one excepted, are already executed, 
A fteam-engine is now ereéted, to pump the water from the fea-lock, the 
foundation of which will foon be laid. The earth removed has been carried 
into the fea above 5co yards; a work of immenfe labcur; and after being 
uly confolidated, the extremity of the fea-lock will be thereupon erected. 
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Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

‘Tue winter has passed over with alternate storms of frost, snow 
and rain; but neither of them of long continuance. Field operations 
have, however, on aceount of these, met with considerable interrup- 
tion ; and in many instances, much will be to execute in the spring. 

Markets for grain have been nearly stationary. ‘The demand has 
never been brisk ; therefore a large proportion of the crop remains 
in the hands of the farmer. Wheat has met with the readiest mar- 
ket, and has brought from 34s. to 37s. Barley mostly unsaleable ; 
present prices from 2Is. to 25s. Oats that would yield 16 pecks 
meal, 18s. to 20s. per boll. The profits of turnip-feeding being last 
year considerable, a greater breadth of ground than usual was sown 
with that root in 1810; and the crop turning out a good one, very 
large stocks of cattle and sheep were bought, in the full of the year, 
at higher prices than before recollected. The general stagnation of 
trade, and want of credit, lessening the demand for butcher-meatr, 
has rendered the price of fat cattle and sheep almost nominal; and 
a very considerable reduction in the value of them is therefore anti- 
cipated. In consequence of the above circumstances, the situation 
of farmers who have lately rented land, is not very enviable; and 
if the oppressive burdens to which they are subject continue, and 
the prices and demand of farm produce remain as at present but for 
a short time longer, consequences truly distressing may be looked 
for. The evil is already begun to be felt by some ; and proprietors 
of land will soon have the choice of taking more moderate rents, or 
becoming farmers themselves. Land-rent can scarcely be noted at 
present ; very few offerers appearing for farms.—26ih Fed. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has been wet, though rather open; and the land sel. 
dom fit for the plough., Tillage, of course, has for some time ad- 
vanced but little; and at present there is a great deal of work to be 
done.. This may partly account for the price of work-horses having 
fallen less than that of other farm.stock. Last crop was, indeed, ab- 
undant ; and the farmer could have borne a little reduction of price. 
At present, however, there is a fall in the price, and a stagnation in 
the markets, for every article of produce ; and what is worse, the 
payments are very uncertain. It is now evident, that the distress al- 
ready felt by the commercial and manufacturing bodies, must reacli 
the farmer, and press heavy on him too. 

Corn imported, and paid for in specie, is an obvious and extensive 
drain for gold and silver. But one would think, that by wise and 
liberal measures in favour of those who raise grain at home, this 
consuming vortex might be shut up; and even a tide of exportation 
encouraged, as soon as the state of prices abroad may admit of it, 

A prospective resolution, fixing, in principle, that payments in spe- 
cie shall be resumed at the banks, as soon as the rate and course of 
exchange in Europe shall become favourable, would, in the mean 
time, have some effect in maintaining the sinking credit of paper 
currency. It seems, however, impossible even to hope, that any 
authority whatever can stamp a valve on paper, equal to that 

I 
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of gold and silver,—unless the holder can exchange the paper for 
specie at his option.—And so long as, in open market, the holder of 
gold can only obtain for it a price, in paper, lower considerably 
tian he could have in private, or for the melted metal ;—what can 
possibly follow, but that gold shall disappear, and go to a fairer 
market ?—It is folly to think that a foreign merchant will purchase 
bilis on England, except at an unfavourable price for us, when lhe 
considers, that for these bills, only paper, and no specie, can be had 
in this country. In this view, the rate of exchange threatens to con- 
tinue against us, till the plain principle is again established, by which 
notes and specie are made precisely of equal value. 

If Mr R. Jackson was correct, in stating the circulation of paper 
at above twenty millions from the Bank of England alone, and fifty 
millions more from all the other banks in the kingdom,—the sum of 
seventy millions in paper, would seem to require only to name it, 
in order to show that it must have been -excessive in itself, and de- 
preciating to the value of notes. A fixed standard of value is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to be found. Value is a relative term, depending on 
circumstances. ‘The standard, like the centre of the solar system, is 
not visible. But corn has itself depreciated, perhaps 50 per cent., in 
the recollection of persons living, when estimated in comparison-with 
labour, other necessaries of life, orland. It cannot, therefore, be fair, 
to compute the value of money by its exchange with ‘corn alone. 

Paper is the cheapest and most convenient circulating medium ; 
and so long as it may be exchanged for specie, it is quite safe.—Per- 
haps notes would have been nearer the true value, if private banks 
had been required to regulate their issue by their capitals respective- 
ly. But they cannot fail to sink much lower, if the present half 
measures be continued indefinitely. On the contrary, the prospect 
of their becoming again obligatory on the banks for specie, would 
keep them up ; and with them, the henour and faith of the king- 
dom, and the plain rules of justice would be maintained.’ It may 
take time to accomplish this arduous work ; but the longer it is ‘de- 
layed, the more difficult it must be.—‘* Fucilis descensus Averni ;-—— 
acd revocare gradum,—hoc opus, hic labor est.’ 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

‘Tre harvest being late, there was little field labour executed, when 
wet weather set in about the Ist of November; and as the ground 
ha’s seldom been dry since, of course rural operations are rather in a 
backward state. From the same cause, turnip feeding, either on 
the field or in the byre, has been a disagreeable business, and, what 
is worse, will repay the farmer very poorly for the trouble and ex- 
pense of management. In this county, about one fifth of the im- 
proved land is annually under turnips; and though the crop, this 
year, was perhaps the weightiest one ever obtained since that valu- 
able esculent was introduced, yet hardly a single farmer has raised 
a halfpenny from it, either to pay rent, or expenses of management. 
Indeed, the people who have sold below the buying price, are more 
numerous than those who have exceeded it. 

Grain markets have been very dul! for the Jast three months, 
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There was no defect in the crop, either in the barn or mill, some 
peas and oats on high cold soils excepted ; therefore, it may, on the 
whole, be safely accounted equal to a full average. The price of 
best oatmeal in the Peebles market yesterday, was 35s. per load of 
16 Dutch stones, and the demand very trifling. ‘Though distillation 
from grain has been partially resumed, no a}teration upon the prices 
of grain has taken place in this district. In fact, at present, barley 
is a mere drug. 

Land fit for the growth of turnip, and the rearing of Cheviot 
sheep, has been, for many years, strongly recommended by every 
seller or setter in the market ; though neither of these will this year 
turn out to good account, as, independent of the loss upon turnips, 
if the author is rightly informed, a single halfpenny is not yet paid 
for the last year’s clip of Cheviot wool. ‘The fiars of this county, 
struck yesterday, though 20 per cent. below those of last year, are 
still above market prices of the day, owing to the great fall which 
has taken place since last October. 

Most of the cattle and sheep fed in this county upon turnips, usu- 
ally found a market at Glasgow in former years; but, in this one, 
scarcely a single beast has been purchased for that place, as, owing 
to the unhinged state of manufacturing and mercantile concerns, 
there is neither demand nor money there to pay for them. Fat 
cattle and sheep must therefore go to Edinburgh to take their fate ; 
and, owing to this circumstance, a glut has been produced in that 
market greater than at any former period. 26th February. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

We have had a great deal of wet weather during this quarter, 
with alternate frosts and thaws, of short continuance. The falls of 
snow have been moderate ; so that sheep in the lower district were 
never entirely excluded from the pastures. Very little spring wheat 
has yet been got sown, except on patches of dry turnip soil near the 
sea-shore; and, from the extreme wetness of the ficlds at present, 
there is no prospect, now, of getting any of the bean stubbles sown 
with that grain. Ploughing is tolerably well advanced; and the 
frost afforded several opportunities of carting out dung. 

From the repeated change of temperature and dashing rains, 
winter wheats and young clovers have of late got a weatherbeaten 
appearance. The wheats, however, are still in full plant; but, in- 
deed, the most trying period for this grain is yet to come. Turnip 
has stood the winter fully as well as could have been expected, -con- 
— the variableness of the weather; but, when the declining 

. state of fat markets, and the high price at which stock was bought 
in, are considered, turnip-feeding does not, this year, promise to be 
a gaining concern. Fat is at present selling as follows, viz. good 
beef from 7s. to 8s. per stone sink; good mutton from 74d. to 8d. 
per lib. do. avoirdupois weight. Inferior mutton is hardly saleable, 
the rot having this season been uncommonly prevalent amongst the 
breeding flocks. 

Fodder does not appear to be scarce ; and the different grain crops 
are turning out nearly as estimated in last Report. Corn markets 
' a 
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have béca rater declining, sinté, die year commenced. Prices at 
Berwick, kebruary 25d, were—Wheat 33s. to 57s.; Barley 23s. to 
24s.; and Oats 17s. to 20s. per boll of six Winchester bushels. 
Except a few kiin-dried beans, no sales of black grain have yet take 
place. Feb. 27th. 

Ross shire Quarierly Report. 

Aw alternate and rapid succession of frost, snow, thaw and ra‘n, 
prevailed through the winter quarter; but, since the arrival of 
spring, the weather has assumed a milder temperatare, and become 
less variable. Ploughing was behind till within the last ten days, 
Carting of dung for the turnip fields and summer fallow is weil ad- 
vanced. ‘Thrashing is in its usual state of forwardness, though a 
greater number of stacks are still in the yard than was wont to be at 
this season. ' 

‘The early sown wheat fields have a suffcient number of plants ; 
but those that were late in sowing will assuredly be too thin, hav. 
ing a great struggle with the weather and the rooks. Turnip; 
keep tolerably free of rot, and will, in most cases, yield a supply 
for two months. The period is not yet arrived when the demand 
for winter stock commonly commences; and, according to the re- 
port of the South-country markets, the prospect is not at present a 
favourable one. Excepting a few small parcels of wheat sent to 
London, the whole of last crop remains unsold. The sale of barley 
is dull, from 30s. to $2s. per boll wholesale, and 40s. in retail when 
credit is given. In the beginning of the quarter, some potatoe oats 
were sold at 28s. per five firlots; but, latterly, there has not been 
’ any demand, owing chiefly to a difficulty of procuring lastage on 
board the London traders. Oatmeal has been from 26s. to 28s. per 
9 stones, but is now on the decline. 

A farmer’s Club has been recently established in the district of 
Easter Ross, with the view of granting premiums for improvements 
in stock, ploughing matches, and the introduction of improved im- 
plements, &c. The Club meets monthly, hears a question on agri- 
culture discussed by members previously appointed; also two or 
three farms belonging to members are inspected by delegates from 
whe Club in the interim betwixt meetings, who report their state, and 
give their opinion of the management exercised. Much good is ex- 
pected from this regulation, as farmers will thereby be naturally kept 
onthe alert, when they know that their conduct is to be brought 
before a public tribunal. Feb. 26th. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue aspect of agricultural affairs is at present unfavourable, mar- 
kets for all sorts of farm-produce being dull, and prices much lower 
than they have been for some years past. The weather through the 
winter has been, and still continues to be, uncommonly wet; but 
as there is little clay land in this county, the inconvenience arising 
from rainy weather in wimter must be comparatively of less conse- 
quence. ‘The frosts were always of short duration; and the small 
quantities of snow that fell, never lay for any length of time. 

Heavy and aged cattle, bought in October, if well kept, usually, 
in former years, met with a ready sale at this season, and generally . 
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paid well for their winter food; but few of them, however much 
mproved, will this year return prime cost; whilst the prospect of 
future markets is by no means ef such a nature as to encourage 
farmers to hold them on, in hopes of better payment. 

Oats, upon the whole, have turned out abuncantly ; batley scarcely 
an average crop, and wheat below it, though much better in quah- 
ty than for the two bygone years. Markets have continued so low, 
that even had every kind of crop been abundant, the prices would 
not have been sufficient to pay the rents of farms lately taken, amd 
expenses and taxes attending them. 

There have been no farms to lease, at least none of any extent in 
this district for some time. One or two small properties have been 
sold, or rather have been attempted to be sold, from which -it ap- 
pears the depression in value is considerable. Moderation in all 
things, especially in rents and prices of produce, is desirable; 
though it is plain that the temporary excess of the latter caused the 
extravagant advance of the former, and also of the increased value 
of labour.—— Feb. 27th. 

Letter from Glasgow, 28th February. 

* Tur weather, during the winter months, beine for the most part 
soft and stormy, the ground is not yet fully prepared for the re- 
ception of the seed. A few fine days, however, would suffice to 
complete that work 5 the breadth of ground to be sown this season 
being greatly diminished, in consequence of wheat and potatoes 
having become the staple articles of this neighbourhood. 

* Since the date of last Report, we have received from America and 
the Baltic about 6000 quarters wheat, and 860 batrels flour; and 
from Ireland and the south of Scotland, 16,000 bolls oats, and 1700 
ditto oatmeal. Though we do net consider these importations as 
being by any means great, yet, added to the large supplies which 
the farmers, urged by the pressure of the times, have brovght to 
market, they have been more than sufficient for the demand,.and 
prices in consequence have materially declined—The supplies ot 
beans and barley have been liberal; and-both have declined very 
considerably. ‘The latter has, indeed, become quite unsaleable at 
any price. That barley should have fallen in the face of corn distil- 
lation, will no doubt appear paradoxical to many ; but with us, who 
have witnessed a similar operation on more occasions than one, it 
excites no surprise ; as it is only a natural consequence of an abun- 
dance of this grain being in the country; a fact ofiwhich we have 
for some time been fully persuaded. ~ In this state of things, it is sin- 
gular that a report should gai credit, which for some days has beer 
busily promulgated in town, that distillation from cern will speedily 
be stopped. We cart hardly believe that such a measure will take 
place,-as wé really see no occasion for it. While we admit, in par- 
ticular circumstances, the propriety, and even necessity, of supprrt- 
ing the West India merchants, we humbly conceive, that the landed 
interest ought not to be altogether overlooked ; that they should at 
deast enjoy some portion of the national favour, especially when that 
can be conferred without prejudice or dinger to the Scate. ‘The si- 
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tuation of the farmer at present, owing to the low price at which he 
is obliged to sell the produce of his lands, is by no means a prosper. 
cus one. It will be still less so, and in some cases quite ruinous, 
were he to be deprived of a market for one of his chief commodities; 
and this must be the case if grain distillation is prohibited ; for the 
brewers, in general, will not lock at Scots barley or bear, as they 
prefer always the English, on account of the high malt-duty. Be- 
sides those bad effects to the farmer, which the adoption of this pro- 
hibitory measure would produce, it is clear it would also tend to 
damp that ardour which for some years has been so eminently dis- 
played in agricultural improvement ;—a circumstance certainly to 
be deprecated, when it is considered how conducive the amelioration 
of our soil is to the best interests of the country. €low markets 
may rule during the spring months, it is at present very difficult to 
say, as this must in some degree depend on foreign supplies, of the 
extent of which, at this time, we can form no estimate. ‘There is 
no likelihood, however, of wheat being much, if any, dearer, the 
stock of old being large, and the new brought freely to market. 
Neither is it presumed, on the other hand, that oats can be lower, 

nless a more than ordinary importation takes place, as the quantity 
on hand is inconsiderable, and the price already below par.’ 

‘ State of Glasgow Markets, February 28th. 

Dantzic Wheat 44s. to 46s. 
Foreign Red ditto 35s. — 40s. 
Scotch (new) ditto 28s.— 34s. p p. boll of Linlithgowshire measure, 
Ditto (old) ditto 32s. — 40s. 
American ditto 44s. — 50s. J 
Trish ditto 28s. — 30s. do. of 240. lib. 
Irish Mealing Oats 20s. — 22s. 
Do. inferior ditto 18s.— 20s. 
Scotch Potato ditto 20s. — 21s. 
Do. Small ditto 18s. — 19s. 
English Potato ditto 23s. — 24s. do. Stirlingshire measure. 
English Barley 32s. — 34s. 
Scotch ditto 26s. — 29s. 
English Beans 26s. — 28s. ‘ak 


+ do. of 264 lib. 


Scotch ditto 24s. — 26s. 
English Grey Peas 28s.— 30s. 
Scotch | ditto 24s. — 26s. J 
Scotch Oatmeal  19s.— 29s. . 
Trish ditto 16s. — mt do, of 140 lib. 
Fine Flour 60s. —63s. p. sack of 280 lib. 
Hay - - Is. p- stone, ’ 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tz winter quarter was very variable, chiefly wet and rainy ; and, 
continuing so without much amendment, has retarded ploughing to 
such an uncommon degree, as to threaten a very late seed-time. 

Since the distillers have begun to work from corn, the price of 

d barley has most unaccountably declined from 27s. to 22s. per 
oll ; while that of inferior quality is scarcely saleable at any price. 
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The demand for oats cannot be said to be greater ; for, though lately 
fallen 3s. per boll, they can with difficulty be converted into money. 
The turnip crop was a good one; but, from the remarkable fail in 
the price of cattle, will make no protitable return to the farmer. 

The tenantry, at present, are involved in uncommon difficulties, 
as for no article of produce can a ready market be procured. Per- 
haps the real source of those difficulties may be traced to the numer- 
ous failures among manufacturing and mercantile speculators; owing 
to which, a vast number of people are deprived of the means of mak- 
ing their usual purchases. Indeed, a gencral pressure appears to be 
felt by allranks. Some failures have happened among the tehantry ; 
and it is apprehended that many more will follow. As to grass 
parks, the rent thereof has fallen considerably,—perhaps not less 
than 20 per cent. ; while the letting of farms has become a dull bu- 
siness, compared to what it was some years past.—Jeb. 28th. 

Leiter from Langholm, 1st March. 

* Tue winter quarter has been distinguished by the variable staté 
of the weather, violent transitions from keen frost to heavy rains 
having been unusually rapid and frequent ; though the latter have 
more generally prevailed. Some light falls of snow, but of no long 
continuation, have intervened; of course the sheep stocks have no 
where suffered any great privations on that account. Such sudden 
changes in the weather, however, from drenching rains to chilling 
frosts, are certainly not less injurious to the health of the animals 
necessarily exposed to their influence, than to the human consti- 
tution. On our light soils, these heavy rains, so rapidly succeed- 
ing frosty weather, have washed down and soaked the ploughed 
fields so completely, that, should the spring months prove dry, they 
will present a solid mass under the harrow. In many situations, 
likewise, ploughing has been considerably retarded. 

‘ Since the commencement of the quarter, pricés of graim have 
suffered a very material depression; as well as all kinds cf farm pro- 
duce. For fat stock there is at present very little demand; and the 
turnip crop, whete it has been applied to that purpose, will pay lit. 
tle or nothing to the grower and constimer. The state of the mar- 
ket, for this kind of stock, which in formier seasons usually rose as 
the spring advanced, is this year completely reversed. ‘I'he demand 
for butcher-meat, it would appear, is much less than usual, owing 
to the present languid state of our manufactures, and the check 
given to commercial speculations in general, since our relations with 
the Continent were in a great measure broken off. 

‘ Notwithstanding of every species of farm proditce having suf: 
fered a material depression in the market ptice, the spirit for spect- 
lation, in that department, does not yet appear to have entifely sub- 
sided ; as several adventurers have still the fortitade to enter into 


engagements of this kind, on terms which a total reverse of circum- 
stances could only seem to justify. Superior success, it is said, ig 
due to superior daring. But those who are guided by this maxim 


eught to remember, that, in the calculation of chances, possibilities 
a 
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ought not to be confounded with probabilities ; or, because success, 
at one period, singularly favourable to the interests of the husband. 
man, sanctioned such adventures, that the like success will uniformly 
and ‘constantly follow. Perhaps the failure of a few of these random 
speculators, which the present aspect of affairs seems to render an 
occurrence not unlikely to happen, may prove favourable to the in- 
terests of their more sober, and less sanguine brethren; who pro- 
ceed upon matter of fact, and are guided by surer data in their cal- 
culations. To the landlord, at least, they will furnish an useful 
lesson in determining his choice of the future occupants of his pro- 
perty. 

‘ The estate of the most extensive landholder in this district, al- 
lauded to in a former Report, has been very recently let, on terms, it 
is understood, of a very considerable rise of rent, without verging 
towards the extremes of rigorous exaction, on the one hand, or ex- 
cessive indulgence on the other. ’ 

Mid- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue chief features of the !a{t quarter were, remarkably ehangeable 
weather, and uncommon dull fales for farm-produce of every denomina- 
tion ; together with the want of ready money to liquidate any fales that 
were made, althongh at a depreffed vaine. Grain yields nearly as ftated 
in laft Report ; but, from the continued moift ftate of the weather, 
has made little improvement in the flack, and comes nearly as raw and 
Riff to market as it did in autumn; hence, nothing is vended unlefs 
what is needed for immediate confumpt. 

The turnip growers feem to have quite mifcalculated the confumpt of 
animal food, by putting too great a ftock to feed, which, being prema- 
turely pufhed into the market before they were in many inftances fit for 
the fhambles, have made little or no return. It is true, that the diltil- 
Jers have taken off a portion of thefe, otherwife matters would ftill have 
been worfe ; but, even with this demand, fince the new year, ftock of 
all kinds have yielded nothing in return for their food ; even, in fome 
cafes, the original price has not been obtained. There is little doubt, 
that the evil is increafed by the ftate of manufactures ; for live ftock 
are brought to the metropolis as a dernier refort, which ufed to meet 
with a market elfewhere. 

The price of land bids fair to meet with a check in its mad career. 
Hardly an offer is now made for farms that are out of leafe: hence, 
proprietors will have an opportunity afforded them of learning the in- 
trinfic worth of their lands, which, ia time, will qualify them for be- 
coming Commiffioners under the Property-tax a¢t,—a requifite much 
wanted in several counties, both for the ultimate advantage of the re- 
venue, and the peace and comfcrt of his Majefty’s fubje&ts, whofe em- 
ployment is the culture of the foil.——March 4. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Wiru the exception of a few days of froft and fnow in January, 
the weather, during the three paft months, has generolly been wet— 
often flormy, and feldom favourable to operations in the field. Plough- 
ing, however, is in a forward ftate; fo much fo, that the moft of 
farmers wait only for dry weather to commence feed-work in all its 
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branches ; though, if a change does not foon take place, little wheat 
will be fown this {pring upon the fields which had carried turnips. 
Recourfe may no doubt be had to the fummer wheat, recommended b 
Sir John Sinclair, which can be fown with fafety till the middle of April, 
and even after that time, though not with the fame advantage. 

The crop has turned out fully equal, if not fuperior, to what was 
formerly eltimated; but, prices having taken a retrograde courfe— 
this year, like the two former, will be a lofing one to many farmers, 
efpecially thofe who poflefs upon rackrent,—a term quite applicable to 
the fituation of every one who has taken land within the pait five years, 
and even to many who have poffeffed for a longer period. ,Wheat, for 
fome time paft, has been almoft the only article of produce from which 
money could be raifed ; but, owing to this circumftance, it is prefumed 
the thrafhing of that article is further advanced than cultomarily oc- 
curs at this feafon. Prices have been moftly ftationary for feveral 
weeks. At Dunbar and North Berwick, 40s. per boll is generally 
given for wheat in good condition that weighs 64 Ib. ‘per firlot; but 
the average of Haddington ready money market, on Friday laft, was 
only 1]. 178. 1d. Barley and oats have had a dull fale through the fea- 
fon. The prices of thefe grains were fupported for feveral weeks by 
the demand from the dittillers, after beginning to work with corn on the 
3ft of January ; but, latterly, from a ceffation of that demand, prices 
have fallen confiderably. At lait market-day, good potato-oats were 
fold at 178. per boll, and decent barley at 24s.—prices much below the 
rates at which, under exifting circumflances, thefe grains can be culti- 
vated. 

The prices of grain, laft year, were well fupported by the increafed 
value of live flock ; but, in this one, no affiftance will be got from fat 
cattle and fheep, thefe articles being fold with lofs to the farmer, who, 
almoft in every cafe, has obtained lefs money than what was paid to 
the breeder when the ftock was purchafed. The want of the ufual de- 
mand at Glafgow, where the Fife, Angus and Tweeddale fat flock 
were chiefly marketed, is thought to have occafioned the prefent low 
price of cattle and theep ir all the fouthern counties of Scotland. "This 
may be the cafe to a certain extent; but other caufes muit have enfued, 
otherwife a depreffion, exceeding any thing hitherto known, could not 
have occurred. After all, as the depreflion is by no means fo great ia 
England as in Scotland, there is reafon to hope that it will not be of 
long endurance. As matters have gone, the profit of the fall bas chief. 
ty centred in the pockets of the butcher, who, fomehow or other, has 
continued to fell at prices not much inferior to thofe obtained lalt year, 
when live ftock was from 30 to 40 per cent. higher than at the prefent 
time. —— March 5. 


ENGLAND. 
Lancashire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during winter, has been unfavourable to farming oper- 
ations,—being a quick fucceflion of fevere froft and heavy rain, of which 
more than ufual has fallen within the laft three months. Spring work 
has not advanced much yet, though many farmers have got a portion of 
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their grafs land ploughed for oats. The young wheats appear to have 
fuffered : little from the feverity of the feafon; but thofe which were 
fown early on fummer-fallowed land, well manured, look healthy. Some 
have fown wheat of the common kind, throughout winter, when the 
tveather allowed, upon turnip or potato land, in preference to fpring or 
fummer wheat. The latter does not give fatisfaétion, not being worth 
xs much by one fifth, and is fubje& to {mut ; but this may be owing to 
bad feed. Improvements in liming, draining, &c. keep gaining ground ; 
and a deal of rough barren common has been broken up this winter, as 
well as laft, Farms are ftill in great requeft, upon an advance of rent : 
they are generally let on leafe from feven to fourteen years. Labour 
continues the fame ;—38. per day for a man in fummer, and 2s. 6d. in 
winter. Several thrafhing machines have been lately erected upon a 
fimple pl an. The Grilling of beans has made its way very faft, and is 
ti eg ining ground even amongft the old farmers. ‘The improved fhort- 
snc breed of ciitle, a Leicefter fheep, are daily finding more ad- 
-vocates. 

Fodder of all kinds is fearce and dear. Hay fells at 1s. per ftone of 
14 lib. ; Wheat-{ftraw 2s. to 2s, 6d. per threave ; Oat do. 18. 6d. to 2s. 5 
Barley do. 1s. Straw-cutters are much ufed. Lean cattle are lower 
than they were in the autumn, fuppofed from a fcarcity of meat. 

Horfes experienced a dull fale at Prefton fair, but fheep feem to be 
on the advance. Pigs always flu€tuate very much here, and in a fhort 
time; at prefent they are not high. Corn markets have advanced a lit. 
tle within thefe few weeks. Wheat 52s. per load of 280 lib. ; Oats 

gs. per 20 {tones ; Oatmeal 39s. per load of 240 lib. Barley, when 
a crop was harvelted, fold at 20s. per windle of 3 Winchelter buthels ; 
now it is worth no more than 16s. or 17s. Beans 29s. to 30s. per load 
of 44 Winchefter buthels ; Potatoes 6s. per load of 224 lib. ; Common 
‘Turnips 2s. 6d. oo. ' 

Beef Sd. to 6 od., belt pieces; Mutton Sd. to 9d. ; Veal 8d. per lib. ; 
Pork 74d. , Hides 44d. per lib. ; Tallow 6d. to 64d. In confequence 
of a fall in the price of the two latter articles, fat cattle were reduced a- 
bout 20s. each: Butter 1s. 6d. per lib. of 18 0z.; Cheefe made in 
the county 60s. to 7cs. per cwt. Feb. 26. 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Feb. 23. 

¢ Tam not ftirprifed that land-rent in Scotland has taken a retro- 
grade/caurfe ; the wonder with me was, rather, how it formerly ruq 
up to fuch a pitch; and if it happens that fome of thefe land fpe- 
culators fhould unfortunately fuffer, they will obtain lttle compaffion 
here, as our landlords have been conftantly telling us of the great rents 
given in the North, and that we had our land for next to nothing. 

* An unfavourable winter has been experienced: as, except a fort- 
night of black froit in Janu ary, we have had rainy weather almoft con- 
flantly, which has caufed field-labour to be very much retarded. Our 
growing wheats are looking but weak and fickly, unlefs it be thofe 
which were early fown ; but the plants are alive, and not deftroy ed as 
Jatt year; fo it is to be | hoped they will recover and flourifh, when ge- 
nisl weather arrives. Owing to feveral arrivals of wheat from the 
North, our markets are ve ery dull for that arti cle, although many hur. 
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reds of farmers, who ufed to have a confiderable quantity to difpofe of, 
had not enough this feafon to fow their land, and keep their houfe ia 
bread. The price of beft wheat is from 47s. to aos. for 168 lib. weight; 
Barley from 15s. to 16s. per 21 gallons; Black Oats from 24s. to 26s. 
per quarter; Potato Oats from 32s. to 36s. per ditto; Peas iss. and 
16s. per 2! gallons. Turnips which ftood on dry lands have not been 
injured; but, en the wet ones, they have fuffered feverely. Fodder is 
likely to be fearce ; hay felling already from 51. to 71. per ton, accord. 
ing to quality. Cattle have a dull file ; there being {mall demand, ex- 
cept for oxen in a forward ftate. Sheep fell very well.’ 

Letter from a Gentleman on a Journey to London, February 24th. 

‘ Ir may not be unacceptable to know the state of the wheat 
and turnip crops from the North to this place, which is within 
sixty miles of London. In general, the wheats have a weak and 
sickiy appearance, and by no means look so well as I have seen them 
in former seasons. ‘The best crop of turnips, for 160 miles, would 
be considered as a disgrace to the worst farmer in the Lothians ; and 
all that 1 conld discover from the road, seemed to be sown in the 
broadcast fashion. I do not think the best of them would yield 
more than 15 tons per acre; while many fields did not carry half 
that quantity. Shaliow ploughing is very prevalent. Many exam- 
ples were in view, of great exertion in turning middens, in order 
to accelerate fermentation; though I cannot give my approbation 
of that practice. ‘The mode of preparing for turnips is a curious 
one. The manure is spread upon the stubbles frequently in Janua- 
ry, ploughed in as soon as the weather permits, and two or more 
ploughings are given before sowing. I own I am in utter asto- 
nishment at what I have often seen when passing this road, though 
I have seldom had leisure to examine matters with the scrutinizing 
eye of a farmer. On the whole, I think agriculture here is a full 
century behind that of the Lothians, though the country seems 
well calculated for improved husbandry in all its branches. I 
walked this morning into a fieid of turnips and weeds on tolerable 
strong land, the whole of which was standing in water, though 
sheep were feeding upon it. ‘The farmer was astonished at my ob- 
serving, that I thought the Jand was more injured than benefited by 
the sheep ; to say nothing of the labour that would be necessary for 
bringing it into proper tilth for. barley and seeds. 

The farmers cannot, at this time, sell their indifferent samples 
of bariey ; and if measures are not speedily adopted for procuring 
them a market, the Gazette will be as well loaded with farmers, as 
it is, and has been, with mercantile speculators. ’ 

Letter from a Gentleman Farmer in Cleveland, February 28th. 

‘ The winter, although upon the whole open, has occasion- 
ally been attended with severe frosts, without snow, which had 
wn unfavourable effect upon the young wheat, particularly that 
which was late sown. We have yet, however, to experience the pee 
riod of its greatest trial; and it would be premature to calculate up- 
on the result. The wheat crop of last year answered the favour- 
@ble expectations which were entertained of it, The average price 
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of that grain may be stated at 10s. the Winchester bushel. Oats about 
2s. 9d. and beans 5s. 6d.; but, in the greater part of this district, 
not many oats and beans are sold, being mostly consumed by the 
horses and stock of the farms. Fat cattle have been sold for about 
Qs, per stone of 14 lib. sinking offal, and mutton about 8d. per lib. 
The rot amongst sheep has been unusually prevalent; and is gene- 
rally ascribed here to their being put too much on new grasses, in 
the latter part of autumn.’ 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather has been very changeable through the last quarter, 
for the greatest part, alternately frost and fresh, of short duration, 
without any very severe frosts, or uncommonly great falls of snow. 
‘These circumstances have allowed the usual farming operations of 
the season to be in a state of considerable forwardness, except sowing 
of wheat upon the lands cleared of turnips, which has been delayed 
by the frequent returns of frost and falls of rain; but the greatest 
portion of what is cleared is already ploughed for the purpose, and 
will be sown the first few days of fresh dry weather. 

‘The crops of autumn-sown wheat do not appear to have hitherto 
suffered from frosts; but may still be very materially injured from that 
cause in the ensuing month. ‘Turnips m most places were small.in 
the bulb; but, having suffered little or nothing from frost, there 
scems to be a sufficiency of thera for the remainder of the season. 

In those parts of the county where moist soils are prevalent, there 
has been great losses in the sheep flocks by the rot Those that 
were sufficiently fat for the butcher, were brought to market in such 
numbers as to lower the prices; but which are expected to get up 
ugam, after the above cause subsides. At present, fat cattle are 
from 7s. Gd. to 8s. Gd. per stone (14 lib.) sink; and good sound 
sheep from &d. to 9d. per lib. sink. 

‘lhe markets for corn have been very dul] through the winter, 
there being no demand for the distilleries, which used to take a quan- 
tity of inferior grain from this quarter. The present prices are— 
Wheat from 8s. to 9s. per bushel Winchester; Barley 4s. ; Oats 
fiom Qs. 6d. to $s. 4d.; and beans 5s. The mania for giving very 
high prices fer land, which was so prevalent three or four years 
since, seems to be subsiding. Several farms that were taken by pro- 

ont that period, have been given up again, and cannot be 
let fot near the sume rent. It is one of those diseases that works its 
own cure, though at the expense of a considerable diminution of pro- 
perty; atid also of a portion of capital employed in farming being 
withdrawn, and applied to more profitable branches of trade.—— 
25th Feb. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since last Report, the weather has been very variable. Frost 
continued only during two weeks. Farming operations have been 
much retarded by heavy rains. Clay farmers must labour under 
great disadvantages, in consequence of such weather. The failure 
of the Workington Bank, conducted by Falcon, Hodgson & Co, has 
heen productive of very serious inconvenience, and very coasider- 
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ble loss. A most nefarious traffic with their notes has been, and stilf 
continues to be, carried on. They have been purchased, in many in- 
stances, for five shillings. It is a general opinion, that those whe 
do not sell their notes, will receive a dividend of at least fifteen 
shillings for a guinea. ‘There can be no doubt entertained that the 
number of country banks are greater than their respectability. No 
human being can foresee the mischief which such a system may fi- 
nally produce. Grain of every description is comparatively very 
low. Wheat 10s., Barley 5s., Oats 3s. 2d. per Winchester bushel. 
Servants were much cheaper than usual last Candlemas. Horses, 
particularly cart horses, brought good prices at Wigton in this 
county. Fallows are in great backwardness, and very little lea is 
yet ploughed. Wheat looks, in general, tolerably well. Mr Car- 
wen’s wheat, sown on clover lea, ploughed in and dunged, promises 
very well. The success or failure of his crops on clover stubble, 
will induce many either whol/y to abandon, or more uniformly to 
adopt the Norfolk system. I am satisfied there have been more in- 
stances of dad wheat after clover, than any other preparation. The 
short kerned stock of Mr Curwen look uncommonly well, and his 
dairy is very profitable. Every enemy to soiling must be convinced, 
by examining Mr Curwen’s stock, that the objections to that system 
are unfounded. Mr Curwen has hired a bull from Mr Mason, 
the cousin cf Comet, and brother of Favourite, for fifty guineas, 
which, [ trust, will be the means of making the Cumbrian farmers 
more attentive to their stocks. ‘The examples of Collins and Mason, 
should stimulate every stock-improver to yet greater exertions. En- 
closures are rapidly extending. Westward and JWigton will be en- 
closed in a short period. ‘The first is the best waste in the county, 
consisting of 12,000 acres. May the examples of Bolton, Sowerby 
and Sebergham, serve as beacons to warn proprietors and occupiers of 
wastes, not to exhaust their farms by injudicious rotations, after par- 
ing and burning ; thus exciting an unjust prejadice against a mode of 
reclaiming such soils, at once the most correct and beneficiah— Feb. 27. 
Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue present period affords but a gloomy prospect for the farmers 
of Great Britain. On the one hand, their out-payments of rent, 
taxes and wages, are exorbitantly increased ; while, on the other, the 
state of trade, and markets in general, is such, as to render great 
part of their produce, particularly barley and oats, almost unsale- 
able. Notwithstanding this state of matters, the present policy ap- 
pears to be, to discourage by every means our own agriculture; and 
to encourage that of all other countries, our enemies’ not excepted ! 

The weather, throughout the winter, has been unfavourable for 
the operations of the plough, in most cases; yet something has been 
done in that way, though too frequently ill done. ‘The turnips have 
suffered materially from the frosts, and variable state of the wea- 
ther. Even the hardy ruta baga, or Swedish kind, has not been 
quite so sound as in general ; yet those who have carefully cultivat- 
ed that valuable species, now find and feel the value of it, for the 
spring feed of their cattle and sheep. The growing wheats are look- 
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ing the worst eve: known; with those last sown, and now amongst 
water, the proyress is slow, and they look sickly and discoloured, 
Seeds on dry lands in good heart, have a promising appearance. 
Great consumption of hay and straw has been made of late; and 
much of the latter is found damaged, by heating in the stacks, to 
th: great mnjury, in particular, of the barley and oats. Hay is con. 
sequently dear, though not so scarce as was apprehended. The 
price is from 41. to $l. per ton. Best Wheat 12s.; Rye 6s.; Barley 
5s. ; Oats Ss. 6d. ; and Beans 6s. 8d. per bushel of Winchester. 

Fat cattle and sheep sell weil, but the demand aot brisk; the best 
about 9s. per stone of 14 lib. sink. Lean catUle and sheep are at as 
high prices as can reasonably be expected, irom the present price of 
forage ; ; but probably those who can hold on to the grass season, May 
be considerable gainers. Horses, both for draught and the saddle, are 
not quite so dear as for some time past. Beef of the best sort, at retail, 
ts about 9d. ; Mutcon Sid. ; Pork and Veal Sd. per lib. avoirdupois, 
—Flax and wool appear to be falling articles. 

Considering the present depression of trade and markets, lind is 
lett’»» at high prices throughout this part of the country. Even in 
the {ew instances where rents are moderate, the surveyor, and in- 
spectors of the property-tax, take care to assess the proprietors and 
hoiders in a ratio above real rent; of course, the landlerd must 
think an advance of rent a necessary consequence —Feb. 27th. 

Lettcr from London, ist March 

¢ The importations of foreign crain, ior some time past, have been 
snconsiderable ; unt large supplies beng regularly furnished coast. 
wise, this market has been well provided for several months, and 
upon terms which, for wheat, bave not varied much from those for. 
me; ly reported ; but which, for bar Cy and Oats, are greatly reduced, 
Clover seed is a heavy article, and prices threaten to be much lower 
than those of last year; the very best red not being, at present, above 
202s. per cewt. Smithfield mzrket has been fully supplied with live 
stock, of excellent quality, which generally sold from 5s. to 6s. per 
stone of 8 lib, avoirdupois, sinking offal. Hay is rather lower than 
at the date of last report; but the best clover still brings nine gui- 
neas per load. Potatoes are also somewhat lower ; the price of kid- 
neys not exceeding 6/. per ton. Hops are without variation; the 
Kent sort, in packets, being sold from 6/. to 91. 10s. ; while the best 
Fafoham is so high as 14/. per cwt, ’ 


APPED YDIX TO FIRST BRANCH. 

[The following paper is interted at the defi of Siz P. Murray Bart. ‘The Con 
duétor, on the Thole. thinks well of the proposal, and recommends fome- 
thing of the fame nature in every county of Scotland, when roads are placed 
under the Turnpike fyflem.] 

Proposal for introducing into the general Turnpike bill, for the County of 
Perth, a clave se of Assessment similar to that which is contained in 
thelurnpite Act, for making the Road from Crieff to Lochearnhead. 

Although every Turnpike act of Parliament contains a provision 
for rai sing money, for the purposes of mn ite upon the credit of the 
toll dutics thereby authorised to be levied, and although this be the 
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only mean provided by Turnpike acts for raising the money requir- 
ed for making and repairing the roads to which these acts apply ; it 
is found, by experience, that money cannot in general be procured 
on the credit of the toll-duties ; and the money which has been rais- 
ed in Scotland, for the purposes of Turnpike acts, has accordingly 
been procured by the contribution, subscription, or personal obliga- 
tion of individuals, who, from motives either of individual interest, 
or of public spirit, have either advanced their own money, or have 
borrowed, on their personal credit, the money required for these pur- 
poses. These persons have indeed, in many instances, if not gene- 
rally, taken an assignment to the toll-duties, in security of the sums 
advanced by them, or for which their credit is pledged ; but the se- 
curity thus obtained was not the basis of their advance, or of their 
pledge ; nor has this security, except in a few instances, if in any, 
operated as an efficient fund for the repayment of the principal sums, 
and, in a great many cases, it has not even secured the payment of 
the interest. 

It being contrary to the usage of Parliament to grant powers 
which can be exercised only by an expenditure of money, without 
making provision for raising the money required, the standing or- 
ders of the House of Commons (25th April 1774) do accordingly 
require the production (in one of the stages of Turnpike bills) of an 
estimate of the expense of the intended work, together with an ac- 
count of the money subscribed for earrying the said work into execu 
tion, and the names of the subscribers, with the sums respectively 
subscribed by them: But it is very well known, that, in practice, 
these subscriptions are merely nominal, and are produced only for 
the purpose of getting the bill passed, without any intention of the 
actual levy and application of these subscriptions te the purposes of 
the act. As all such acts, by a standing order of the House of 
Commons, contain a provision for the recovery of subscriptions, the 
subscriptions thus produced in the progress of bills through Parlia- 
ment, might be recovered, after the passing of the acts, under the 
authority of this provision: But it is a matter of private understand. 
ing betwixt the parties interested in these bills, or at least among the 
persons who give their names to these subscriptions, that they are 
not to be called upon for payment of them: And it is believed, 
that the subscription papers are either purposely destroyed, or, at 
least, that they are not preserved for the purpose of recovering the 
subscriptions, after they have served that of getting the bills through 
the committees. + 

In this manner, although the standing orders of the Houses of 
Parliament be observed, the de sign and principle on which these or- 
ders are founded, is rendered nugatory and inefficient : And it 
happens according!y, in many instances, that the powers granted by 
Parliament in Turnpike acts, are not carried into execution during 
the endurance of these acts, which are suffered to expire without 
having produced any effects whatsoever. 

One way in which the principle and design of these orders of 
Parliament might be rendered more effective, and less liable to be 
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evaded or defeated, would be to engross the subseriptions and the 
subscribers names in the body of the act, or in a schedule referred te 
in the act; and to require, as well as authorise, the trustees to recover 
them. 

But even that provision would not be altogether complete; and 
although it were possible by this, or some other provision, to secure 
the recovery of sums subscribed for turnpike roads, the provisions of 
Parliament ought not ta be founded, exclusively at least, on contri- 
butions, in their nature altogether voluntary. ‘They ought, in de. 
fault of such voluntary contribution, to provide for raising the mo. 
ney required for the purposes of Turnpike acts, by some species of 
assessment, Operating independently, or at least in default of volun. 
tary contribution, and in the manner of a tax, bearing as much as 
possible, in the case of each individual person, or of each subject of 
property assessed, a just and equitable proportion to the benefit to 
be afforded by the roads, to the making or repairing of which it is 
to be applied. 

All voluntary contributions, for purposes of public benefit, are 
liable to this objection, that, while liberal and public spirited persons 
contribute in the full proportion of their individual interest or ad. 
vantage, or even beyond that proportion, persons of a different cha- 
racter either do not contribute at all, however great the benefit 
which will result to them from the accomplishment of the purpose, 
or do not contribute in the fair proportion of their interest and ad- 
vantage: Besides, that in the case of persons incapacitated by in- 
fancy, lunacy, entail, or otherwise, no contribution whatever can be 
obtained. 

From these causes it has happened, that almost all, if not every 
Turnpike road in Scotland, has been made by the voluntary sub- 
Scription, on obligation of credit, of comparatively a few public 
spirited and liberal persons, who have contributed their money, or 
pledged their credit, far beyond their fair proportion, to the amount, 
im some instances, of very large sums, for which they are severally 
personally liable, and which, if recovered from them, would drive 
them to prison, or ruin their fortunes and families ; while other per- 
sons, more cautious, but equally, and often more interested and be- 
nefited, have not contributed, by their money or their credit, any 
apequate sum, or perhaps any sum whatever. 

In other instances, the impossibility of procuring the concurrence 
of all the parties interested, or of obtaining their contribution or 
eredit in any fair proportion, has long suspended, and sometimes al- 
together prevented the application of the powers given by Parlia- 
ment for making roads of the greatest public and private importance 
and utility. 

These considerations, and the experience of the circumstances a- 
hove stated, suggested the provisions introduced (for the first time 
jn any Turnpike act) into the act of the 47th George III. Sess. 2. 
Chap 20. L. & P. for making and repairing the road from Crieff to 
Lochearnhead, and the roads from Comrie to Ardoch and to Loch- 
Tay side, in the county of Perth. 
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The object of this paper being to recommend the introduction of 
a similar clause into the general Turnpike bill, about to be brought 
into Parliament for the county of Perth ; it is proper to explain the 
nature and operation of the clause contained in the act above men- 
tioned, and to remove some misapprehensions which have arisen re- 
specting it. It is with this view necessary to notice, that, by the 
construction of this act (as in the case of all the other Road acts 
which have been passed for the county of Perth) the powers of the 
act are confided to a very numerous body of trustees, comprehend- 
ing all the Juftices of the Peace, Commiffioners of Supply, and Heritors in the coun- 
ty, in the a€tual poffeffion of !ands within the county, valued in the cefs-books at 
sool. Scots (81. 6s. 8d. Sterling) and upwards, of valued sent. ‘his truft is fo 
comprehenfive as to include almoft every proprietor of land in the county. Thef 
truftees have two ftated general mectings annually, at which they exercife the powers 
vefted in them, and at which they delegate thofe powers, which they are authorifed 
to transfer to committees of their own members, and review and controul the pro- 
ceedings of their committees. . 

By the provifions of the Lochearnhead Road act, thefe trufleesare authorised, at a 
general meeting, t@ afcertain what lands in the neighbourhood or courfe of the roads 
therein directed to be made or repaired, will be benefited by the faid roads, and to 
make up a fchedule of the lands which will be fo benefited. A copy of this fchedule 
is required to be delivered to each proprictor of lands contained in the fchedule, 
either perfonally, or by being left at his ordinary dwelling place, one calendar month 
at Ieaft, before any affeffment founded thereon be made *; and fuch proprietor is 
entitled, if he conceive himfelf aggrieved by the manner of making up fach fchedule, 
to apply for redrefs to the Sheriff depute, or fubftitute, of the county of Perth, or to 
the Court of Seffion, at any time within three menths after the delivery of the 
fchedule as aforefaid, but not afterwards, for the-purpofe of obtaining redrefs. Af- 
ter the expiration of the three months thus allowed, for appeal againft the {chedule, 
the faid truftees (viz. the general body of truftees) are authorifed to affefs upon the 
lands contained in the fchedule, in the proportion of the valued rent thereof, the a- 
mount of the expenfe, which, by eftimate or contract, fhall be that of making or 
repairing the road, and of building the bridges upon it. ‘This aficiTment is leviable, 
at the fame time, and in the fame manner with the land tax. 

The aff iment is declarcd-to be a lien upon the tolls, and the truftees are required 
to affign the tolls to the proprietors of the lands affetled, as a fecurity for the re- 
payment of the fums levied by afleflment, together with the intereft thereon, from 
the time of it being levied till repayment. VPerfons paying fuch affeffinents are en- 
ritled to charge againft the tenants of lands let Lefore the palling of this act, one 
half of the interest of the fums aflefled on the lands occupied by them, in the pro- 
portion of the real or a€tual rent, payable by the tenants. Finally, all perfons be- 
ing proprietors of entailed lands fo affefled, are empowered to borrow the fams affefl- 
ed, on the credit and fecurity of the entailed lands; and it is provided, that the 
foms fo borrowed, thall continue a burthen on the entailed lands, until repaid out of 
the toll-duties. 


Sucu being the fveral provifions of this claufe of affeffinent in the Lochearnhead 
Road aét, the foHowing obfervations occur upon them. 

I. This mode of raifing the money required for the purpofes of the ad, is not 
the only mode of fo doing, for which the aét has made provifion. On the contrary, 
the a€ contains the ufual powers for raifing the money (without affeflment) on the 
credit of the tolls; and it offers no obftacle to its being raifed by the voluntary af- 


* An inaccuracy has crept into this claule of the Lochearn Read Aét in this re- 
fpeét, that while, in the firft part of the claufe, only ome calendar month after. deli- 
very of the fchedule is required to elapfe before the afftiiment is made; in a fable 
quent part of the claufe, it is declared to be lawful to the truftees to affefs only after 
ihe expiration of three months from the delivery of the fil edule. 
the intention of the framets of the aft. 


The latter was 
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feflment, contribution, or faubfcription of individuals interefted in the work. Ac« 
cordingly, under this very aét, while the affeflment has been reforted to for provid- 
ing the money for making one of the roads contained in it (viz. the road from Crieff 
to Lochearnhead), the funds for making two other of the roads therein contained, 
(viz. the Glenlichorn and Glenlednaig roads) have been provided wholly by voluntary 
fubfcription. It. is obvious, however, when the lands conneéted with any line of 
yoad are in the poffeffion of incapacitated perfons, or where the requifite fum cannot be 
procured, either on the credit of the tolls or by voluntary contribution, that fach 
road cannot be made, whatever be its importance to the public, or its acknowledged 
advantage to the lands through which its courfe extends. From thefe caufes, accord« 
ingly, it happens, that two roads in the county of Perth, for making which a ‘l'urn- 
pike act was obtained twenty-one years ago, and which are known and admitted to 
be calculated to afford both great public accommodation and private benefit, remai 

at the expiration of the aét, in the fame {tate in which they were at its commence 
ment. ‘The two lines of road to which allufion is made, are, 1. The road from 
Perth to Greenloaning ; being the direét line of communication betwixt the eaftern 
and weftern fides of the ifland, through Perth and Stirling; and, 2d, The road 
through Gleneagles ; being the direct line of communication betwixt Strathearn and 
the centre of Perthfhire with the coal country, the ports of the Forth, and the capital, 

The affeffment, therefore, while on the one hand it oppofes no obstacle to the 
borrowing of money on the fecurity of the tolls, or to voluntary contribution or fab- 
{cription, but ought to be regarded only as a fubfidiary and laft refort, to which re 
courfe may be had if the requifite means cannot be procured in eitherof thofe ways; 
fo, on the other hand, it is a certain, as it alfo is the only, way in which, failing 
thofe other means, the money can be obtained ; befides that it is not impeded in its 
operation by the incapacity of individual proprietors, and that it operates in an equi- 
table proportion, inftead of being regulated by caprice, or by either an exceffive or a 
deteétive liberality. 

2. ‘ihe power of bringing into operation this affefTment is not vefted in any one 
individual, or in any particular number or defcription of individuals, who might have 
individual interefts in reforting to it, or in its application. It is not in the power of 
any one perfon, or number of perfons, interefted in the road propofed to be made, 
nor in the power of all of thefe perfons together, of their own authority, to make 
the affeffment. ‘This can only be done by the whole body of truftees affzmbledvat a 
general meeting. Oa the other hand, the propofition of affeffment cannot originate 
with the truftees at large, (and if thought neceflary.an exprefs provifion to that ef- 
feét may be introduced into the bill), but muft always proceed from parties having 
a direét interett in the meafure, who can have no inducement to refort to this mode 
of raifing the money, if it can be obtained by the ufual means. It is not in the 
power, therefore, of one or two great proprietors at their own difcretion, or for their 
own conveniency or advantage, to bring this afleflment upon other heritors of lefs 
extenfive property, or whofe eftates may not derive a material or adequate advan- 
tage from the projeéted road, againft the opinion or inclination of the latter, unlefs 
the meafure receive the previous fanétion and authority of the general body of truftees, 
by whom alone it can be put in operation. 

3. The affefiment is not a meafure which can be carried by furprife, or without the 
knowledge of any of the parties affeficd; for a full copy of the fchedule muft be 
dclivered to every proprictor of lands contained in it, at the leaft, one + month pre- 
vious to the affefIment; nor is it a meafure, againft which, if improperly, errone- 
oufly, or partially devifed, redrefs may not be had. On the contrary, three months 
mutt elapfe after the delivery of the fchedule, before the affeffment therein becomes 
final. At any time within this period, any party conceiving himelf aggrieved by the 
fchedule, has an appeal open to him to the Judge Ordinary, and to the Supreme 
Court, according to his option. 

4. The principle of the aff-{fment, viz. That by which it attaches only to thé 
lands benefited, and by which its proportional amount is determined by the propor- 
tional value of the lands refpectively, is fo obvioufly the moft equitable principle 
which can be applied to the cafe for which it is provided, that it is impoffible to 
ET A IT 

+ See Note in preceding page. 
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render the equity of it more confpicuous, or to eftasiith it more firmly by any illu 
tration or argument, than by the fimple ftatement of the principle itfelf. In faé, 
it isnot only more equitable than any other principle which can be applied to the 
cafe, but it is the only perfeétly equitable principle of which the cafe admits. 

5. The moft ample fecurity for the repayment of the faums levied by affefiment, is 
provided by their being conftituted a lien, or being preferably tecured upon the toli- 
duties ; and by the truftees being required to grant affignments of the toll-duties for 
repayment both of the principal surns and of the intere(t. 

6. Relief is granted to the proprictors again{t the occupants of the lands afleffed, 
to the extent of one half of the intereft of the fum affefled during the unexpired 
period of leafes granted before the adt, in confideration of the benefit to be derived dur- 
ing that ‘period by the occupants. This provifion does not apply in the cafe of leates 
granted fubfequently; becaufe it muft then be prefumed, that the confideration given by 
the tenant for the benefit arifing from the road to the lands, is included in the rent. 

9. The concluding provifion, applicable to the cafe of lands held under entail, re- 
moves all objections with regard to that cafe. 

Tut claufe of affefiment contained in the Lochearn Road a¢t, though good ia 

thofe points which have been noticed, admits, however, of confiderable imp:ove- 
ment, in thefe and in other particulars ; and it is in this amended form that a imi- 
lar claufé is propofed for the confideration of the county of Perth, as an expedient 
and proper addition to the general Turnpike bill. 
. 4. It would be proper that notice fhould be given to all the proprictors of the 
lands propofed to be affeffed, of the intention of application being about to be 
made to the general body of truftees for making the afleffment. This provition is 
required, in order that thofe perfons may have the earlie(t notice of tuch an inten. 
tion, for the purpofe of confidering the meafure, and of ftating, as the firft introduce 
tion of it in the general meeting, their approbation or difapprobation thereof 

As to the time and manner of giving this notice, it might be, by che parties who 
propofe the affeflment requiring, by a writing under the fignature of them or any f{pe- 
cified number (fuch as three) of them, delivered to the clerks of the road-dittri@ 
or diftri€ts within which the lands propofed to be affefled are fituated, to call a 
mecting of all the trustees within the district or districts, at fuch time and place 
as fhould be appointed, the time being not lefs than one, and not more than three, 
months before the day of the general meeting, at which the application for alf-fiment 
is to be made, and notice thereof heing given, by advertifement, in the Perth scowf- 
paper, and at the doors of the churches of all the parifhes within which the id 
lands are fituated, on the three Sundays immediately preceding the day of meeting. 

2. It would be expedient to define the fpecies and degree of benefit which ought te 
fabje€& lands to affeffment. On this point it appears equitable, that all lands ought 
to be accounted bencfited in the fenfe of the aé, to the effect of rendering them lia- 
ble to the affefiment, whereof the occupant (whether proprietor or tenant) cither 
mutt from neceffity, (on account of there being no other road), or certainly will, 
from manifeft convenience, (the intended road being much fhorter, much leveller, or 
much better than any other), ufe the road on account of which the aflefiment is 
made, as their road of ordinary refort to thofe places with which they have the moft, 
or a confiderable intercourfe. It is alfo equitable (if a praéticable rule can be appli- 
ed to the cafe) that thofe lands fhould be fubjeéted to a lower rate of aficfiment, 
which already pofflefs the advantage of communications independent of the new 
road; fuch communications being as beneficial, or nearly fo, as that which will be 
opened by the new road. 

This defcription of deneft, however, as affording a diftiné and unobjectionable rule 
of pradtical application, is not confidered as perfeét. On the contrary, it muft be 
admitted to be of very queftionable and difficult application, in many cafes which 
may be fuppofed, and which certainly will occur. It is offered, therefore, not as a 
perfect rule, but as one liable to as few objeétions, and to as little difficulty of appli- 
cation, as any other rule or principle which has hitherto been fuggelted. There is 
one very obvious limitation to its application, connedted with the dittance of the 
lands benefited. Lands fituated at one extremity of the county, or even at one ex 
tremity of the kingdom, may be benefited by roads made at the other extremity of: 
the county or of the kingdom. But it would be abfurd to propofe an exteafion of the 
affefincnt to fuch cafes. Indeed, the bill being in itflf local, and limited to Perthe, 
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fhire, the queftion is excluded with regard to ali lands fituated beyond the boundaries 
ef the county; and, even within the eounty, it is evident that there mufk be limits to 
the affeffment in refpc & of the diflance of lands benefited frow the diftri€t of country 
through which the courfe of the road extends, by which thefe lands may be henetited, 

fn like manner, lands fituated in the immediate vicinage of a town, a harbour, a 
coal pit, a lime or flate quarry, or marl pit, &c. may be very little benefited, or may 
not be benefited at all, by a road which it may be neceffary to make ata great ex- 
penfe for the accommodation of diftant parts of the country, from which there isa 
great and neceflary refort to fuch places as thofe above mentioned. Here it would be 
manifeftly inequitable to affefs lands fo firusted, or at leatt to affeis them in the fame 
‘Proportion with the diftant lands, for the benefit ef which the road is made. 

The manner in which it is propofed to furmount difficuities of this kind is, that on 
the objection of the proprietor of the lands, the benefit to which is queftioned, the 
yoad-truftees or fuch proprictor should be required to appoint mutually afole, or two 
arbiters, or, failing fach appointment, that the Sheriff-depute, on the application ci- 
ther of the traftees or of rhe other party, fhould appoint eae or more skilful and im- 

rtial perfon or perfons, to inquire and report upon oath, whether the lands onght 

in equity to be fabjeéted to any aflcfiment, and, if fo, to what tate of afluflinent; 
and that the trattees fhould be empowered to affefs uccording to the report of fuch ar- 
biters or perfons, allowing however to the party afiutled, the fame privilege of appeal 
to the Sheriff or to the Court of Seffion, which is allowed by the LochearnRoad Aa, 

3. The Lochearn Road Att diretts the aficflment to be made by thé valued rent, 
This role is attended with inconvenience, when the lands fubjetted sta. affefiment ate 
valued in cumulo with other lands. This inconvenience would not however be altoge- 
ther removed by adopting the actwal or real rent.as the meafime of value; becaufe it 
might happen that part only of lands included in the fame leafe might be faijected 
to affeffment. To provide for both of thefe cafes, it appears beit to refort to arbitea- 
tion by the mutual appointment of the parties defiring the atizilment, and the ewn- 
ers of the Jands affefled ; and failing fach appointment, to an appointment by the 
Sheriff, on the application of either of the daid parties. 

But as it may happen, in fome cafés, «that the walied rent, and in others that the 
real rent, would afford the faireft measure of relative value, che bill ought to admit of 
either rule of valuation being adopted, according to the diferction and determination 
of the truftees at a general Meeting. | It is further requifite, in determining the valoe 
of lands affeffed, that regard thonld be had to the value of woods, mines, and minerals 
‘and the neceflity of eftimating thefe by the real rent or aétual value, points at the 
expediency of applying the fame mode of valuation to the lands themiclves, inftead 
of afluming the valuation in the cefs-hooks as the common meafiure. 

4. The liability of tenants to be charged one half of the intereft of the fum af 
feffed on the lands in their occupation, ought to be determined, not (as in the Loch- 
earn Road Ag) by the circumftance of the leafes having commenced defore the pafing 
of the 2&, but before the aftual affeffment, in the cafe of each particular road; as the 
rent given for lands moft in general be prefumed to be given in confideration of their 
value at the date of the contraét, in fo far at leaft as that value is dependent on the 
woads conneéted with the lands let. 


} NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THe Memoir of Mr Cram, and Review of Galloway Survey, are unavoidably de 
Jayed; bat both thefe articles will appear in our. next Number; together with an ingy 
nious and well written letter, on the advantages of rivers to. this and other countries. 

The explanation of our good friend R. G. would at once have been admitted, had 
not the Firf Branch of this Number been occupied before his communication was 
received. 

Remarks by Mr Barter, Chillingham, on the account, given in the Edinburgh: 
Encyclopedia, of Mr Veitch’s plough, will without fail be prefented. 

The Wigton, Upper Ward of Lanark, and Kincardine Quarterly Reports, were tow 
Jate. If the gentleman who fent the Kincardine report will tranfinit hié addrefs, he 
fhall hear from us. A valuabie Effiy on the Depreciation of Money is juft-come to hand. 

A very ercat number of other communications have lately been received, which 
want of room prevents us from noticing. 

Bo. XLVI. will be publithed om Monday, roth June. [D. Willison, Printer. - 
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